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ECCENTRIC    CHARACTERS. 


LORD  CAMELFORD. 


We  cannot  survey  the  circumstances  of  the 
life  of  Lord  Camelford,  without  regretting  that 
the  virtues  and  good  qualities  which  he  occa- 
sionally manifested  were  obscured  by  passions 
often  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
society.  At  the  same  time,  these  mischiefs 
were  not  the  result  of  a  bad  heart,  for  when 
reason  and  reflection  recovered  the  dominion 
which  the  love  of  every  species  of  extrava- 
gance had  usurped  in  his  mind,  he  thought 
no  sacrifice  too  great  to  repair  the  injuries 
which  the  gratification  of  his  humor  had  occa- 
sioned. He  exhibited  a  truly  singular  com- 
pound of  human  virtues  and  frailties  ;  being 
distinguished  for  eccentric  boldness  and  in- 
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trepidity  of  spirit ;  for  many  acts  of  noble, 
but  oddly  irregular,  beneficence  ;  for  a  love  of 
frolic  ;  and  a  passion  for  national  and  scientific 
pursuits ;  at  one  time,  for  uncommon  dignity, 
good  sense,  and  enlargement  of  sentiments ; 
at  another,  for  unreasonable  positiveness ;  for 
liberality  of  expense  without  foolish  vanity  or 
mad  profusion ;  so  that  those  who  studied  his 
character  with  the  greatest  attention,  knew  not 
whether  they  ought  -to  admire  his  virtues  and 
rectitude  of  understanding,  or  to  lament  his 
dangerous  eccentricities. 

Thomas  Pitt,  Lord  Camelford,  was  the  great- 
grandson  of  the  famous  Governor  Pitt,  who 
acquired  the  greater  part  of  an  ample  fortune 
in  India,  by  the  advantageous  purchase  of  a 
diamond,  which  was  sold  in  Europe,  with  great 
pront,  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of 
France.  He  was  allied  to  some  of  the  first 
families  in  the  kingdom ;  his  father,  who  was 
elevated  to  the  peerage  in  1784,  being  the 
nephew  of  the  late  earl  of  Chatham,  and  his 
sister  having  married  Lord  Grenville. 

Lord  Camelford  was  born  February  26th, 
1775.  In  his  spirit  and  temper,  when  a  boy, 
there  appeared  something  which,  though  vig- 
orous and  manly,  was,  however,  peculiar  and 
unmanageable.  He  received  at  Berne,  in 
Switzerland,  the  first  rudiments  of  his  educa- 
tion, which  he  afterwards  completed  at  the 
Charter-house.  In  compliance  with  a  predilec- 
tion of -his  own,  he  was  suffered,  at  an  early 
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age,  to  enter  the  royal  navy  as  a  midshipman. 
In  this  capacity  he  sailed,  in  the  year  1789,  in 
the  Guardian  frigate,  commanded  by  the  late 
gallant  Captain  Riou,  and  laden  with  stores 
for  the  new  colony  of  convicts  settled  at 
Botany  Bay.  The  calamity  which  befel  that 
ship  "was  well  calculated  to  inure  the  youthful 
seaman  to  the  perils  of  the  element  which  he 
had  chosen  for  the  theatre  of  his  professional 
life.  At  that  early  period,  he  manifested  the 
same  contempt  of  danger  which  so  particularly 
distinguished  the  whole  of  his  career.  It  is 
well  known  that  when  all  endeavors  to  save 
the  vessel  appeared  to  be  fruitless,  her  com- 
mander gave  permission  to  such  of  the  crew 
as  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  to  consult 
their  safety  and  betake  themselves  'o  the  boats. 
On  this  occasion,  Lord  Camelford  was  one  of 
those  who,  to  the  number  of  ninety,  resolutely 
resolved  to  remain  in  the  ship,  and  to  share 
her  fate  with  their  gallant  commander.  After 
a  passage  little  less  than  miraculous  in  the 
wreck  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  his  lordship, 
tn  September,  1790,  arrived  at  Harwich,  in  the 
Prince  of  Orange  packet. 
-  So  far  from  being  daunted  by  the  hardships 
and  dangers  he  had  encountered  in  the  Guar- 
dian, Lord  Camelford,  soon  after  his  return, 
solicited  an  appointment  in  the  voyage  of 
discovery  which  was  then  fitting  out  under 
the  command  of  the  late  Captain  Vancouver. 
He  accompanied  that  officer  in  the  ship  Dis- 
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covery,  during  part  of  his  circumnavigation; 
but  in  consequence  of  his  refractoriness  and 
disobedience  of  orders,  the  result  rather  of  a 
certain  peculiarity  of  temper  than  of  either 
badness  of  heart  or  want  of  understanding, 
he  put  Captain  Vancouver  under  the  necessity 
of  treating  him  with  a  severity  of  discipline 
which  he  would  not  endure. 

He  accordingly  left  the  Discovery  in  the 
Indian  seas,  and  entered  on  board  the  Resist- 
ance, commanded  by  Sir  Edward  Pakenham, 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  lieutenant.  During 
his  absence  his  father  died,  and  he,  consequent- 
ly, succeeded  to  the  title  and  family  estates. 
On  his  return  home  in  October,  1796,  he  sent 
a  challenge  to  Captain  Vancouver,  for  the  ill 
treatment  he  alleged  he  had  received  while 
under  his  command.  The  captain  replied,  that 
his  lordship's  misbehavior  had  obliged  him  to 
resort  to  the  measures  of  which  he  complained, 
and  that  they  were  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  discipline.  At  the  same 
time,  the  captain  offered  to  submit  the  affair 
to  the  judgment  of  any  flag-officer  in  his 
majesty's  navy,  and  if  the  latter  conceived 
that,  by  the  laws  of  honor,  he  was  liable  to  be 
called  upon,  he  would  willingly  give  his  lordship 
any  satisfaction  required.  This  method  of 
settling  the  dispute,  was  by  no  means  con- 
genial to  the  fiery  disposition  of  Lord  Camel- 
ford,  who  now  threatened  the  captain  with 
personal  chastisement.     It  was  not  long  before 
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an  opportunity  presented  itself  for  the  execu- 
tion of  his  menace  ;  for,  meeting  Vancouver  in 
Bond  Street,  he  was  only  prevented  from 
striking  him  by  the  interference  of  his  brother. 
The  chagrin  of  this  unmerited  disgrace  is  said 
to  have  preyed  with  such  violence  on  the 
spirits  of  that  worthy  officer,  as  to  have  accel- 
erated his  death,  which  happened  not  long 
afterwards. 

Having  attained  the  rank  of  master  and 
commander,  his  lordship  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Favorite  sloop.  That  vessel 
and  the  Perdrix  were  lying  in  English  Harbor. 
Antigua,  on  the  thirteenth  of  January,  1798. 
At  this  time,  Captain  Fahie,  of  the  Perdrix, 
was  absent  at  St.  Kitts,  and  had  left  his  first 
lieutenant,  Mr.  Peterson,  in  charge  of  his  ship. 
Lord  Camelford,  Avho  was,  consequently,  the 
commanding  officer  at  English  Harbor,  issued 
an  order  which  Mr.  Peterson  refused  to  obey, 
conceiving  that  his  lordship  had  no  right  of 
command  over  the  vessel  of  a  senior  officer. 
The  two  ships  were  hauled  alongside  each 
other  in  the  dock-yard  to  be  prepared,  and 
the  companies  of  each  vessel  collected  round 
their  respective  officers  at  the  commencement 
of  the  altercation.  High  words  ensued,  the 
lieutenant  still  refused  to  obey,  and  soon  af- 
terwards twelve  of  the  crew  of  the  Perdrix 
arrived  at  the  spot  armed.  These  men  Mr. 
Peterson  drew  up  in  a  line,  and  placed  him- 
self  at  their  head,   with  his  sword   drawn. 
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Lord  Camelford  immediately  called  out  his 
armed  marines,  and  ranged  them  in  a  line  op- 
posite Lieutenant  Peterson's  men,  at  the 
distance  of  about  four  yards.  His  lordship 
retired,  but  soon  returned  with  a  pistol,  bor- 
rowed from  an  officer  in  the  dock-yard,  and, 
advancing  towards  the  lieutenant,  asked  him 
whether  he  still  persisted  in  not  obeying  his 
orders.  "  Yes,  I  do  persist,"  was  his  reply ; 
on  which  Lord  Camelford  immediately  put  the 
pistol  to  his  breast,  and  shot  him  through  the 
body.  The  unfortunate  Peterson  fell  back- 
ward, and  neither  uttered  a  word  nor  moved 
afterwards.  After  this  decisive  measure,  the 
crews  retired  quietly  to  their  respective  ships, 
and  Lord  Camelford  surrendered  himself  to 
Captain  Matson,  of  the  Beaver  sloop. 

This  fatal  event  excited  the  most  lively 
sensation  at  Antigua,  especially  as  Lieutenant 
Peterson  was  a  native  of  a  neighboring  island, 
of  a  respectable  family,  and  much  esteemed. 
The  populace  of  St.  John's  were  restrained 
from  personal  violence  against  his  lordship, 
only  by  the  most  solemn  assurances  that  a 
judicial  investigation  should  be  instituted. 
The  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury,  summoned 
to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  death 
of  the  lieutenant,  was,  "  that  he  lost  his  life 
in  a  mutiny." 

In  the  Beaver  sloop,  Lord  Camelford  was 
conveyed  to  Fort  Royal  Bay,  Martinique, 
where  -a  court  martial  assembled  on  board  the 
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Invincible.  The  court  continued  to  sit  from 
the  20th  to  the  25th  of  January,  when  he  was 
unanimously  and  honorably  acquitted  accord- 
ingly. 

After  this  acquittal,  his  lordship  reassumed 
the  command  of  his  ship,  which  he  soon  after- 
wards resigned,  together  with  the  naval  pro- 
fession. His  personal  appearance,  while  in 
the  service,  was  marked  by  the  same  eccen- 
tricity by  which  he  was  distinguished  through 
2ife  ;  his  dress  consisted  of  a  lieutenant's 
plain  eoat,  without  shoulder-knots,  and  the 
buttons  of  which  were  as  green  with  verdi- 
gris as  the  ship's  bottom  ;  his  head  was 
closely  shaved,  and  he  wore  an  enormous 
gold-laced  cocked  hat.  In  his  professional 
duties  he  was  a  severe  disciplinarian,  and,  to 
his  honor,  be  it  mentioned,  he  was  particularly 
attentive  to  the  comfort  and  relief  of  the  sick. 

His  lordmip  had  not  long  returned  to  Eng- 
land, when  he  conceived  an  idea  which  could 
scarcely  have  entered  into  the  head  of  any 
other  person ;  this  was  nothing  less  than  to 
repair  to  Paris,  and,  in  the  midst  of  their 
capital,  to  attack  the  rulers  of  the  hostile 
country.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  on  the 
night  of  Friday,  the  18th  of  January,  1799,  he 
took  a  place  in  one  of  the  night  coaches  to 
Dover,  where  he  arrived  early  the  following 
morning,  and  went  to  the  City  of  London  inn. 
After  taking  his  breakfast,  he  walked  about 
the  pier,  and  inquired  for  a  boat  to  convey  him 
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to  Deal ;  a  man  named  Adams  offered  to  take 
him  thither  for  a  guinea ;  Lord  Camelford 
called  him  aside,  and  after  some  conversation, 
told  him  he  thought  he  should  have  occasion 
to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  that 
he  wished  to  be  landed  at  Calais,  as  he  had 
some  watches  and  muslins  which  he  wished 
to  dispose  of  in  France.  He  then  bargained 
for  what  he  should  pay  to  go  to  Calais.  The 
boatman  asked  fifteen  guineas,  but  his  lordship 
told  him  his  goods  would  not  afford  a  larger 
sum  than  ten ;  at  length  it  was  agreed  that  he 
should  pay  twelve  guineas.  Some  other  con- 
versation passed,  in  the  course  of  which  Lord 
Camelford  observed  that  Turnbull  (a  soldier 
who  shortly  before  had  robbed  the  mint)  had 
made  a  bungling  business  of  it,  and  did  not 
know  how  to  set  about  an  affair  of  that  kind, 
or  he  might  have  effected  his  escape.  Having 
appointed  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  go  off, 
they  parted  ;  Adams  was  to  call  for  him  at  the 
inn. 

During  this  interval,  Adams  consulted  on 
the  business  with  his  brother,  who  had  a 
share  in  the  boat,  and  they  both  agreed  to  ac- 
quaint Mr.  Newport,  the  collector,  Avith  the 
conversation  which  had  passed  with  the  stran- 
ger; Mr.  Newport  accordingly  planned,  that 
the  person  should  be  suffered  to  enter  the 
boat,  and  then  be  seized.  At  the  time  ap- 
pointed, Adams  called  at  the  inn,  and  his 
passenger  accompanied  him  to  the  water  side  ; 
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he  recommended  him  to  put  on  one  of  his  great 
coats,  as  he  would  be  cold,  which  he  did. 
Lord  Camelford  then  entered  the  boat,  in 
which  were  four  men,  and  having  seated  him- 
self, Mr.  Newport  seized  him,  saying,  "  You 
are  my  prisoner."  He  surrendered  without 
opposition,  and  was  immediately  taken  to  the 
custom-house,  where,  on  being  asked  his 
name,  he  replied,  "  Camelford."  Those,  how- 
ever, who  held  him  in  custody,  were  totally 
ignorant  of  the  rank  of  their  prisoner,  nor  did 
they  know  who  he  was  till  their  arrival  with 
him  at  the  secretary  of  state's  office  in  Lon- 
don. When  taken,  they  found  on  him  a  brace 
of  pistols,  and  a  two-edged  dagger,  about 
eight  inches  in  length,  and  rather  curved.  In 
his  pocket  he  had  also  a  letter  in  French, 
addressed  to  some  person  at  Paris. 

On  Saturday,  the  19th  of  January,  about 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  he  was  put  into  a 
post-chaise,  and  the  next  morning  was  escort- 
ed, by  Mr.  Newport,  and  the  two  Adamses, 
whose  boat  he  had  hired,  to  the  duke  of  Port- 
land's office,  w-here  he  was  recognized.  A 
privy-council  was  immediately  summoned. 

His  lordship,  after  several  examinations, 
was  discharged  from  custody ;  the  lords  of  the 
council  being  fully  satisfied  that  his  intentions 
were  such  only  as  he  had  represented,  and 
that  he  had  been  influenced  by  no  other  motive 
than  the  Avish  to  render  a  service  to  his  coun- 
try.    His  majesty's  pardon  was  issued  under 
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the  great  seal,  to  discharge  his  lordship  from 
all  the  penalties  of  the  act  passed  during  the 
preceding  session,  which,  without  reference 
to  motives,  made  the  mere  act  of  embarking 
for  France  a  capital  crime. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  extraordinary- 
whim,  that  his  lordship  again  obtruded  him- 
self upon  the  notice  of  the  public,  though 
in  a  different  manner.  On  the  night  of  the 
2d  of  April,  1799,  during  the  representation 
of  the  farce  of  The  Devil  to  Pay,  at  Drury 
Lane  theatre,  a  riot  took  place  in  the  box 
lobby,  occasioned  by  the  entrance  of  several 
gentlemen,  who  appeared  to  be  somewhat 
intoxicated,  and  who  began  to  break  the  win- 
dows in  the  doors  of  the  boxes.  They  were 
proceeding  to  demolish  the  chandeliers,  when 
the  ringleader  was  taken  into  custody,  by 
one  of  the  constables  belonging  to  the  theatre. 
Lord  Camelford  was,  at  the  same  time,  taken 
into  custody,  and  likewise  conducted  to  the 
watch-house,  being  charged,  by  a  Mr.  Hum- 
phries, with  assaulting  and  wounding  him ; 
his  lordship  being  well  known  to  the  consta- 
ble of  the  night,  the  latter  took  his  word  for 
his  appearance  the  next  morning  at  the  police 
office  in  Bow  Street. 

Mr.  Humphries  there  stated,  that  he  went 
to  look  into  one  of  the  boxes  for  some  friends, 
when  his  lordship  came  and  pushed  him  away  ; 
he  remonstrated  against  this  rude  conduct, 
when  Lord  Camelford,  instead  of  making  an 
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apology,  struck  him  a  violent  blow  on  the 
face,  which  knocked  him  down  some  stairs 
near  the  box  door,  and  when  lie  got  up,  his 
lordship  again  knocked  him  down  the  stairs, 
and  afterwards  gave  him  several  violent  blows 
on  the  face  and  head.  His  lordship  denied 
the  charge,  and  asserted  that  Mr.  Humphries 
had  first  assaulted  him  by  endeavoring  to 
push  him  from  the  box  door,  but  the  evidence 
against  him  being  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  one  of  the  box-keepers,  and  a  fruit-woman 
belonging  to  the  theatre,  the  magistrate  ob- 
served that  he  was  bound  to  believe  it,  and 
called  upon  his  lordship  for  bail,  to  answer 
the  complaint  at  the  Westminster  sessions ; 
two  gentlemen  who  attended  his  lordship 
offered  to  become  bail,  but  not  being  house- 
keepers they  were  rejected  by  the  magistrate  ; 
application  was  then  made  to  the  master  of 
the  Spring  Garden  coffee-house,  who  became 
bail  for  his  lordship.  The  magistrate,  by  the 
desire  of  Lord  Camelford,  applied  to  Mr. 
Humphries  to  know  if  he  would  be  satisfied 
with  an  apology,  but  the  latter  declined  it, 
saying  he  was  determined  to  bring  it  into 
court  for  the  sake  of  public  justice.  Ke  was 
then  bound  over  to  prosecute,  and  afterwards 
preferred  a  bill  of  indictment,  which  was 
found ;  soon  after  he  gave  notice  to  his  lord- 
ship that  he  would  not  follow  it  up,  but  would 
bring  an  action  against  him  for  the  assault. 
The  cause  accordingly  came  on  to  be  tried 
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before  Lord  Kenyon,  and  a  special  jury,  on 
the  16th  of  May.  Mr.  Gibbs,  who  was  coun- 
sel for  the  plaintiff,  stated  the  case  of  his 
client,  as  folloAvs : — On  the  2d  of  April,  the 
nephews  of  the  late  Mr.  Montgomery  Camp- 
bell, the  East  India  director,  who  were  at 
Eton  school,  were  on  a  visit  in  town,  and, 
in  the  evening,  were  taken  to  Drury  Lane 
theatre,  whither  Mr.  Humphries  went  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  them :  he  went  to  the 
front  boxes  by  the  way  of  Vinegar  Yard : 
it  was  necessary  to  ascend  about  four  steps 
to  get  into  the  lobby ;  these  the  plaintiff  had 
ascended,  and  was  looking  through  the  glass 
of  the  door  of  one  of  the  boxes  to  see 
whether  his  company  was  there ;  at  that 
moment,  Lord  Camelford  advanced,  and  push- 
ed him  away  ;  he  inquired  the  reason  of  this 
conduct,  when  his  lordship,  without  any  other 
provocation,  struck  him  with  his  fist  in  the 
face,  and  knocked  him  down  the  steps  ;  he 
got  up,  and  again  asked  the  cause  of  this 
treatment,  but  the  only  answer  he  received 
was  another  blow,  which  again  knocked  him 
down  the  steps.  Mr.  Humphries,  as  soon  as 
he  was  able  to  rise,  again  requested  to  know 
the  reason  of  such  strange  conduct,  told  him 
his  own  name,  and  desired  to  know  who  it 
was  that  so  grossly  insulted  him ;  having 
repeated  his  question,  and  no  reply  being 
made,  he  told  him  he  was  a  "  scoundrel." 
Lord    Camelford    instantly  returned    to    the 
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attack,  and  again  knocked  him  down,  and 
at  last  left  him  with  one  of  his  eyes  almost 
beaten  out,  and  wounded  over  the  eye  near 
the  temple.  For  this  assault  Mr.  Humphries, 
conceiving-  himself  entitled  to  large  damages, 
demanded  redress  of  the  jury. 

Mr.  Gibbs  then  proceeded  to  call  his  wit- 
nesses :  James  Bennet,  the  box-keeper,  stated, 
that  before  the  first  blow  was  struck,  he  saw 
the  two  gentlemen  looking  through  the  glass 
door  of  the  box,  and  heard  one  of  them  say, 
he  had  as  much  right  to  look  through  as  the 
other,  on  which  he  was  immediately  knocked 
down :  he  corroborated  all  the  other  particu- 
lars. Being  asked  whether  Lord  Camelford 
struck  or  only  pushed  Mr.  Humphries,  he 
repeated  it  was  a  blow  he  gave,  and  said  that 
Mr.  Humphries,  after  being  knocked  down, 
inquired,  in  the  mildest  tone  of  voice,  the 
reason  of  his  conduct.  On  his  re-examina- 
tion, he  said  the  defendant  was  a  tall,  power- 
ful man,  nearly  six  feet  high,  and  the  plaintiff, 
a  short  man,  and  comparatively  weak.  His 
testimony  was  confirmed  by  Catherine  Brown, 
a  fruit-woman,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Cooper,  who 
nad  gone  into  the  house  that  night  at  half- 
price.  The  personal  injury  sustained  by  Mr. 
Humphries  was  proved  by  Mr.  Borlase,  the 
surgeon,  who  had  attended  him. 

Mr.  Erskine  for  the  defendant  stated,  that 
his  lordship  had  been  uniformly  desirous  to 
refer  the  affair  to  private  arbitration ;  but  that 
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in  tne  snape  in  which  the  question  was  then 
brought  forward,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
jury  to  discover  who  had  provoked  the  quarrel. 
The  fact  "was,  these  gentlemen  Avere  both 
standing  up,  and  looking  into  the  boxes,  when 
a  dispute  arose,  but  which  had  given  the  first 
provocation  there  was  no  evidence  to  prove. 
Mr.  Erskine  seemed  chiefly  to  rely  upon  the 
argument,  that  the  plaintiff  after  receiving 
the  first  blows,  ought  to  have  appealed  to  the 
by-standers,  instead  of  provoking  the  de- 
fendant by  the  expression  he  had  used.  After 
some  observations  from  Lord  Kenyon,  the  jury 
retired  a  very  short  time,  and  returned  with 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  damages  £500. 

To  detail  all  the  adventures  in  which  Lord 
Camelford  was  concerned,  would  far  exceed 
our  limits ;  the  following  account  of  one  out 
of  the  many  nocturnal  frolics  with  which  he 
diverted  himself,  will  serve  to  show  the  ec- 
centricity of  his  character.  Returning  home 
one  morning  about  one  o'clock,  accompanied 
by  his  friend  Captain  Barrie,  and  passing 
through  Cavendish  square,  they  took  it  into 
their  heads  to  chastise  the  guardians  of  the 
night,  for  not  exercising  due  vigilance.  Four 
watchmen,  whom  they  found  asleep  at  their 
posts,  were  soon  awakened  by  the  powerful 
impression  made  by  the  assailants  on  their 
shoulders ;  two  of  them  started  up,  but  were 
soon  extended  on  the  ground  ;  meanwhile 
the  other  two,  springing  their  rattles,  brought 
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a  whole  host  of  their  colleagues  to  the  attack. 
A  contest  of  an  hour  ensued,  when  they  at 
length  succeeded  in  taking  their  fashionable 
antagonists  into  custody,  after  many  blows 
and  bruises  had  been  inflicted  on  both  sices. 
The  captive  heroes,  guarded  by  nearly  twenty 
watchmen,  all  armed,  were  conveyed  to  the 
watch-house,  where  his  lordship  seemed  to 
feel  himself  quite  at  home  ;  the  captain,  who 
had  been  the  greatest  sufferer  in  the  fray,  by 
no  means  liked  his  birth  or  the  treatment  he 
had  received  ;  he  furiously  threatened  to  cut 
a  port-hole  through  the  side  of  the  cabin,  and 
was  proceeding  to  execute  his  menace,  when 
a  second  scuffle  ensued,  but  being  overpow- 
ered by  the  number  of  his  enemies,  he  was 
obliged  to  make  himself  contented  with  his 
situation.  The  next  day  the  watchmen  car- 
ried their  prisoners  in  triumph  to  the  pylice- 
office  in  Marlborough  street,  where  they  were 
gratified  with  a  present  of  a  guinea  each,  and 
his  lordship  and  the  captain  being  discharged, 
returned  home  to  refit  the  damages  their  rig- 
ging had  sustained  in  the  unequal  encounter. 
This,  however,  was  far  from  being  the  only 
night  his  lordship  passed  in  a  watch-house  ; 
he  was  often  an  inmate  of  those  at  the  west 
■  end  of  the  town,  and  on  such  occasions  he 
generally  prevailed,  either  by  force  or  more 
persuasive  methods,  on  the  constable  of  the 
night  to  resign  his  place  to  him ;  he  would 
then,  with   the    utmost   gravity,   examine   all 
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delinquents  that  were  brought  in  by  the 
watch,  and  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of 
exercising  the  lenity  of  his  disposition,  by 
invariably  directing  the  offenders  to  be  dis- 
charged ;  in  a  word,  there  Avas  no  whim,  no 
caprice,  however  eccentric  and.  irregular,  but 
what  he  determined  to  gratify,  let  the  conse- 
quences and  the  cost  be  what  they  might. 

In  1801,  when  the  return  of  peace  was 
celebrated  by  a  general  illumination,  no  per- 
suasions could  induce  Lord  Camelford  to 
suffer  lights  to  be  placed  in  the  windows 
of  his  apartments,  at  a  grocer's  in  New  Bond 
street ;  in  vain  his  landlord  represented  the 
inconveniences  that  would  result  from  this 
singularity  ;  his  lordship  continued  inexorable  ; 
the  mob  assailed  the  house,  and  a  shower  of 
stones  was  discharged  at  the  windows  ;  irritat- 
ed b$  this  attack,  his  lordship  sallied  out, 
armed  with  a  pistol,  which  he,  however,  pru- 
dently exchanged  for  a  stout  cudgel ;  with 
this  weapon  he  maintained  a  sharp  contest  for 
a  considerable  time,  till,  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, he  was  severely  beaten,  and,  after  being 
rolled  in  the  kennel,  was  obliged  to  retreat  in 
a  deplorable  condition.  The  windows  were 
completely  demolished :  it  is  said,  that  on  the 
succeeding  nights  of  illumination  his  lordship 
had  in  waiting  a  party  of  sailors,  ready  to  let 
them  loose  on  his  opponents  in  case  of  a  rep- 
etition of  the  outrage. 

The   presence   of  his  lordship  was  often 
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known  to  have  a  powerful  effect  in  repressing 
the  impertinence  of  the  petit-maitre,  and  the 
insolence  and  contumely  of  the  coffee-house 
buck,  and,  indeed,  in  inspiring  all  with  a  cau- 
tious selection  of  language,  lest  they  should 
afterwards  be  called  to  expiate  a  slip  of  the 
tongue  with  their  blood.  Of  the  terror  which 
the  very  name  of  Lord  Camelford  struck  to 
the  minds  of  the  would-be  gentlemen  of  the 
day,  the  following  is  a  ludicrous  example, 
while  it  instances  in  his  lordship  a  degree  of 
moderation  which,  from  his  general  character, 
we  should  scarcely  have  supposed  him  to 
possess. 

Entering  one  evening  the  coffee-house  in 
Conduit  street,  which  he  frequented,  meanly 
attired  as  he  often  was,  he  sat  down  to  peruse 
the  paper  of  the  day  ;  soon  after  came  in  a 
dashing  fellow,  a  first-rate  blood,  who  threw 
himself  into  the  opposite  seat  of  the  same 
box  with  his  lordship,  and,  in  a  most  conse- 
quential tone,  hallooed  out,  "Waiter!  bring  a 
pint  of  Madeira  and  a  couple  of  wax  candles, 
and  put  them  into  the  next  box."  He  then 
drew  to  himself  Lord  Camelford's  candle,  and 
set  himself  to  read ;  his  lordship  glanced  at 
him  a  look  of  indignation,  but  again  directed 
his  attention  to  his  paper ;  the  waiter  soon 
after  re-appeared,  and,  with  a  multitude  of 
obsequious  bows,  announced  his  having  com- 
pleted the  commands  of  the  gentleman,  who 
immediately    lounged    round    into    his    box. 
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Lord  Camelford  having-  finished  his  paragraph, 
called  out,  mimicking-  the  tone  of  the  buck, 
"  Waiter  !  bring-  me  a  pair  of  snuffers." 
These  were  quickly  brought,  when  his  lord- 
ship laid  down  his  paper,  walked  round  to  the 
other  box,  snuffed  out  both  the  candles,  and 
leisurely  returned  to  his  seat;  boiling-  with 
rag-e  and  fury,  the  indignant  beau  roared  out 
— "  Waiter !  waiter !  waiter !  who  the  devil  is 
this  fellow,  that  dares  thus  to  insult  a  gentle- 
man ?  Who  is  he  ?  What  is  he  ?  What  do 
they  call  him  ?"  "  Lord  Camelford,  sir,"  said 
the  waiter.  "  Who  ?  Lord  Camelford  !"  re- 
turned the  former,  in  a  tone  of  voice  scarcely 
audible;  horror-struck  at  the  recollection  of 
his  own  impertinence,  and  almost  doubting 
whether  he  was  still  in  existence.  il  Lord 
Camelford  !  What  have  I  to  pay  ?"  On  be- 
ing told,  he  laid  down  his  score,  and  ac» 
tually  stole  away  without  daring  to  taste  his 
Madeira. 

His  irritable  disposition,  which  had  involved 
him  in  numberless  quarrels  and  disputes,  at 
length  paved  the  way  to  the  final  and  fatal 
catastrophe.  Lord  Camelford  had  for  some 
time  been  acquainted  with  a  Mrs.  Simmons, 
who  had  formerly  been  in  the  keeping  of  Mr. 
Best,  a  friend  of  his  lordship ;  some  officious 
person  had  represented  to  him,  that  Best  had 
said  something  to  this  woman  to  his  prejudice  ; 
this  information  so  much  incensed  his  lordship 
that,  on  flic  Gth  of  March,  meeting  with  Mr. 
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Best,  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  coffee-house, 
where  his  lordship  usually  dined,  he  went  up 
to  hirn  and  said,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
all  who  were  present :  "  I  find,  sir,  that  you 
have  spoken  of  me  in  the  most  unwarrantable 
terms ;"  Mr.  Best  replied  that  he  was  quite 
unconscious  of  having  deserved  such  a  charge. 
Lord  Camelford  replied,  that  he  was  not  igno- 
rant of  what  he  had  said  to  Mrs.  Simmons,  and 
declared  him  to  be  "  a  scoundrel,  a  liar,  and  a 
ruffian." 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  Best 
transmitted  to  Lord  Camelford  the  strongest 
assurances  that  the  information  he  had  re- 
ceived was  unfounded,  and  that  as  he  had 
acted  under  a  false  impression,  he  should  be 
satisfied  if  he  would  retract  the  expressions 
he  had  made  use  of;  but  this  his  lordship 
absolutely  refused  to  do.  Mr.  Best  then  left 
the  coffee-house  in  considerable  agitation,  and 
a  note  was  soon  after  delivered  to  his  lordship 
which  the  people  of  the  house  suspected  to 
contain  a  challenge.  A  regular  information 
was  accordingly  lodged  at  Marlborough  street, 
but,  notwithstanding  this  precaution,  such  was 
the  tardiness  of  the  officers  of  the  police,  that 
no  steps  were  taken  to  prevent  the  intended 
meeting  till  near  two  o'clock  the  following 
morning,  when  some  persons  were  stationed 
at  Lord  Camelford's  door,  but  it  was  then  too 
late. 

From  the  coffee-house  Lord  Camelford  went, 
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on  Tuesday  night,  to  his  lodgings  in  Bond 
street ;  here  he  inserted  in  his  will  the  follow- 
ing declaration,  which  strongly  marks  the 
nobleness  of  his  disposition : — "  There  are  many 
other  matters,  which  at  another  time  I  might 
be  inclined  to  mention,  but  I  will  say  nothing 
more  at  present,  than  that  in  the  present  con- 
test I  am  fully  and  entirely  the  aggressor,  as 
well  in  the  spirit  as  in  the  letter  of  the  word  ; 
should  I,  therefore,  lose  my  life  in  a  contest  of 
my  OAvn  seeking,  I  most  solemnly  forbid  any 
of  my  friends  or  relations,  let  them  be  of 
whatsoever  description  they  may,  from  insti- 
tuting any  vexatious  proceedings  against  my 
antagonist ;  and  should,  notwithstanding  the 
above  declaration  on  my  part,  the  laws  of  the 
land  be  put  in  force  against  him,  I  desire  that 
this  part  of  my  will  may  be  made  known  to 
the  king,  in  order  that  his  royal  heart  may 
be  moved  to  extend  his  mercy  towards 
him." 

Agreeably  to  the  appointment  made  by  their 
seconds,  his  lordship  and  Mr.  Best  met  early 
in  the  morning  at  a  coffee-house  in  Oxford 
street,  and  here  Mr.  Best  made  another  effort 
to  prevail  on  him  to  retract  the  expressions  he 
had  used :  "  Camelford,"  said  he,  "  we  have 
been  friends,  and  I  know  the  unsuspecting 
generosity  of  your  nature  ;  upon  my  honor, 
you  have  been  imposed  upon  by  a  strumpet ; 
do  not  insist  upon  expressions  under  which 
one  of  us  must  fall."    To  this  remonstrance 
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Lord  Camelford  replied,  "  Best,  this  is  child's 
play ;  the  thing  must  go  on." 

Accordingly,  his  lordship  and  Mr.  Best,  on 
horseback,  took  the  road  to  Kensington,  fol- 
lowed by  a  post-chaise  in  which  were  the  two 
seconds  ;  on  their  arrival  at  the  Horse  and 
Groom  about  a  quarter  before  eight,  the  parties 
dismounted,  and  proceeded  along  the  path 
leading  to  the  fields  behind  Holland  House. 
The  seconds  measured  the  ground,  and  they 
took  their  stations  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
paces,  which  measured  exactly  twenty-nine 
yards  ;  Lord  Camelford  fired  first,  but  without 
effect  ;  a  space  of  several  seconds  intervened, 
and,  from  the  manner  i  n  '  ;itude  of  Mr.  Best, 
the  people  who  viewed  tbe  transaction  at  a 
distance  imagined  that  he  was  asking  Avhether 
his  lordship  was  satisfied  ;  Mr.  Best  then  fired, 
and  his  lordship  instantly  fell  at  full  length. 
The  seconds,  together  with  Mr.  Best,  imme- 
diately ran  to  his  assistance,  when  he  is  said 
to  have  seized  the  latter  by  the  hand,  and  to 
have  exclaimed,  "  Best,  I  am  a  dead  man ;  you 
have  killed  me,  but  I  freely  forgive  you." 
The  report  of  the  pistols  had  alarmed  several 
persons  who  were  at  work  near  the  spot,  and 
who  hastened  towards  the  spot,  when  Mr.  Best 
and  his  second  thought  it  prudent  to  provide 
for  their  own  safety.  Meanwhile  a  chair  was 
procured,  and  his  lordship  was  carried  to  Little 
Holland  House,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Ottey. 

Lord  Camelford   continued  in  agonies  of 
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pain  the  first  day  ;  towards  the  evening  his 
sufferings  somewhat  abated  ;  and,  during  the 
second  day,  his  hopes  revived  considerably ; 
yet  the  surgeons,  who  were  unremitting  in 
their  attentions,  would  not  give  his  friends  the 
slightest  hopes  ;  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cockburne, 
who  remained  with  him  till  he  expired,  his 
lordship  expressed  his  confidence  in  the  mercy 
of  God  ;  he  said,  he  received  much  comfort  in 
reflecting  that  however  he  might  have  acted, 
he  had  never  really  felt  ill-will  towards  any 
man  ;  in  the  moments  of  his  greatest  pain  he 
cried  out,  that  he  sincerely  hoped  the  agonies 
he  then  endured  might  expiate  the  sins  he 
had  committed. 

He  lingered  free  from  acute  pain  from 
Thursday  till  Saturday  evening  about  half 
past  eight,  when,  a  mortification  having  taken 
place,  he  expired,  apparently  without  sense 
of  pain. 

On  the  morning  after  his  decease,  an  in- 
quest was  taken  at  the  White  Horse,  Ken- 
sington, before  George  Hodgson,  Esq.,  the 
coroner  for  Middlesex,  when  the  jury,  after 
viewing  the  body,  unanimously  returned  a 
verdict  of  wilful  murder  against  some  person 
or  persons  unknown  ;  a  bill  of  indictment  was 
consequently  preferred  against  Mr.  Best  and 
the  seconds,  but  it  was  thrown  out  by  the 
grand  jury. 

His  lordship  bequeathed  the  principal  part 
of  his  fortune  to  his  sister  Lady  Grenville5  who 
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was  the  sole  executrix,  together  with  the 
family  estates,  producing  near  £20,000  per 
annum  ;  and  afterwards,  in  default  of  issue,  to 
the  earl  of  Chatham's  family,  who  are  next  in 
the  entail  ;  the  title  is  extinct.  Exclusive  of 
bequests  to  Captain  Barrie  and  Mr.  Accum, 
the  chemist,  who  assisted  him  in  his  laboratory, 
his  lordship  left  considerable  sums  to  be  de- 
voted to  charitable  purposes. 


JONATHAN  SWIFT. 

The  celebrated  dean  of  St.  Patrick's  in 
Dublin,  was  the  son  of  an  attorney,  and  born 
in  16C7.  He  was  an  illustrious  poetical,  polit- 
ical, satirical,  and  miscellaneous  writer.  He 
was  a  posthumous  child,  and  his  mother  had  but 
a  scanty  provision  left  her  to  provide  for  her- 
self and  two  children.  He  was  first  educated 
at  Kilkenny  school,  from  whence  he  was  taken 
to  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  where,  from  a  nat- 
ural dulness  in  the  early  part  of  life,  or  from 
neglecting  the  usual  studies  of  the  university, 
he  did  not  obtain  his  degree  of  A.  B.  without 
much  difficulty.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle,  by 
whom  he  had  been  principally  supported,  he 
was  left  destitute  ;  he,  therefore,  paid  a  visit  to 
Sir  William  Temple,  in  England,  wrho  roceived 
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him  very  kindly,  and  employed  him  in  correct- 
ing his  works.  In  1G92,  he  was  admitted  to 
his  degree  of  A.  M.  at  Oxford ;  but,  in  1694, 
on  a  disagreement  between  him  and  his  patron, 
they  parted.  Entering  into  orders,  he  obtain- 
ed the  prebend  of  Kilroot,  in  the  diocese  of 
Connor,  of  the  annual  value  of  about  ICO/.  But 
Sir  William  Temple,  having  been  much  used 
to  his  company,  was  uneasy  in  his  absence, 
and  made  overtures  of  concession  to  him.  A 
reconciliation  immediately  took  place,  and 
Swift  returned  to  England.  Sir  William 
Temple  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion,  that  when  he  died,  he  left  him 
his  posthumous  works  and  a  legacy  in  money. 
Having  lost  his  friend,  Mr.  Swift  endeavored 
to  procure  some  preferment  in  England,  but 
was  disappointed  :  he  was,  however,  appointed 
chaplain  and  private  secretary  to  Lord  Berkeley, 
one  of  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland  ;  but  was 
soon  after  dismissed  with  the  livings  of  Lara- 
cor  and  Rathbeggin.  He  fixed  his  residence 
at  the  first  of  these  places,  and  decorously 
performed  the  duties  of  a  parish  priest.  To 
this  habitation  he  invited  over  the  celebrated 
Stella  from  England.  This  lady  was  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  William  Temple's  steward,  to  whom 
Sir  William  had  bequeathed  1000/.  in  consid- 
eration of  her  father's  service.  She  accepted 
Swift's  invitation,  and  resided  with  a  female 
friend,  who  accompanied  her  at  his  house 
when  he  was  absent,  but  when  he  came  home, 
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they  removed  to  another  in  the  neighborhood. 
In  1701,  he  took  his  doctor's  degree,  and,  on 
the  accession  of  queen  Anne,  commenced 
political  writer,  by  which  he  became  a  con- 
spicuous character.  In  1713,  he  was  appoint- 
ed dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  which  was  a  great 
disappointment  to  him,  as  he  thought  it  inade- 
quate to  his  deserts ;  he  looked  higher,  and 
thought  himself  entitled  to  a  bishopric.  On 
the  death  of  the  queen,  the  tories  lost  their  in 
fluence,  and  the  dean  became  unpopular  in 
Ireland  ;  but  he  afterwards  became  the  idol  of 
the  nation,  by  zealously  opposing  the  intro- 
duction of  Wood's  halfpence.  In  1716,  he 
was  privately  married  to  Stella,  but  they  con- 
tinued to  live  as  they  had  done  before.  The 
dean's  conduct,  in  this  respect,  is  supposed  to 
have  preyed  upon  that  lady's  spirits,  and  even- 
tually to  have  broken  her  heart.  His  treat- 
ment of  another  lady,  on  whom  he  bestows  the 
name  of  Vanessa  in  his  works,  was  also  ex- 
tremely ungenerous.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Dutch  merchant  in  Dublin,  Avhose  affec- 
tions he  had  gained  by  his  promises  and 
caresses ;  but,  when  she  pressed  him  to  marry 
or  refuse  her,  he  disclosed  his  real  situation ; 
which  had  such  an  effect  upon  her,  that  she 
survived  the  shock  only  a  few  weeks.  The 
dean  was  subject,  through  life,  to  a  giddiness 
in  the  head,  which  increased  toward  the  close 
of  it,  and  brought  on  a  total  privation  of  reason, 
in  which  condition  he  died  in  1745.     In  his 
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lucid  intervals  he  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his 
fortune  to  erect  an  hospital  in  Dublin,  for  luna- 
tics and  idiots.  His  remains  were  interred  in 
St.  Patrick's  cathedral.  The  principal  works 
of  Dean  Swift  are  "  The  Tale  of  a  Tub  ;" 
"  Gulliver's  Travels,  a  moral  and  political  ro- 
mance ;"  "  Letters,  Poems,  Sermons,  Political 
Treatises ;"  and  "  The  Four  last  Years  of 
Queen  Anne."  As  his  company  was  courted 
by  persons  of  the  first  rank  in  life  and  litera- 
ture, the  following  peculiarities  may  be  related 
of  him.  It  was  a  rule  with  him  never  to  speak 
more  than  a  minute  at  a  time,  and  to  wait  for 
others  to  take  up  the  conversation.  He  was 
particularly  happy  in  punning,  and  used  to  say, 
"that  none  despised  that  talent  but  those  who 
were  without  it."  He  greatly  excelled  in  tell- 
ing stories,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
repeated  them  too  often.  He  was  offended 
at  a  double  entendre  or  profaneness  in  reli- 
gious subjects.  He  was  pleased  at  having 
ladies  in  the  company,  because  it  preserved 
the  delicacy  of  conversation :  though  we  may 
venture  to  assert  that,  in  his  writings,  there 
are  greater  indelicacies,  than  any  double  enten- 
dres  can  amount  to.  When  the  dean  was  at 
Q,uilca,  a  country  seat  of  Dr.  Sheridan's,  he 
went  one  Sunday  to  a  church,  at  the  distance  of 
more  than  two  hours'  ride. — The  parson  of 
the  parish  invited  him  to  dinner,  but  Swift,  ex- 
cused himself  by  saying,  that  it  was  too  far  to 
ride  home  afterwards  ;  no,  I  shall  dine  with 
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my  neighbor  Reilly,  at  Virginy,  which  is  half 
way  home.  Reilly,  who  was  what  is  called 
there  a  gentleman  farmer,  was  proud  of  the 
honor,  and  immediately  despatched  a  messen- 
ger to  his  Avife  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of 
so  extraordinary  a  guest.  She  dressed  herself 
out  in  her  best  apparel ;  the  son  put  on  his 
new  suit,  and  his  silver  laced  hat  adorned  his 
head.  When  the  lady  was  introduced  to  the 
dean,  he  saluted  her  with  the  same  respect  as 
if  she  had  been  a  dutchess,  making  several 
conges  down  to  the  ground,  and  then  handed 
her,  with  great  formality,  to  her  seat. — After 
some  high-flown  compliments,  he  addressed 
his  host,  "Mr.  Reilly,  I  suppose  you  have  a 
considerable  estate  here  ;  let  us  go  and  look 
over  your  demesne."  "  Estate  !"  says  Reilly, 
"  devil  a  foot  of  land  belongs  to  me  or  any 
of  my  generation.  I  have  a  pretty  good  lease 
here  indeed  from  Lord  Fingal,  but  he  threat- 
ens that  he  will  not  renew  it,  and  I  have  but  a 
few  years  of  it  to  come."  "  Well,  but  when 
am  I  to  see  Mrs.  Reilly  ?"  "  Why,  don't  you 
see  her  there  before  you  ?"  "  That  Mrs.  Reilly ! 
impossible  !  I  have  heard  she  is  a  prudent 
woman,  and  as  such  would -never  dress  herself 
out  in  silks,  and  other  ornaments,  fit  only  for 
ladies  of  fashion.  No,  Mrs.  Reilly,  the  fann- 
er's wife,  would  never  wear  any  thing  better 
than  plain  stuff,  with  other  things  suitable  to 
it.  Mrs.  Reilly  happened  to  be  a  woman  of 
good  sense,  and,  taking  the  hint,  immediately 
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withdrew,  changed  her  dress  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  in  a  short  time  returned  to  the 
parlor  in  her  common  apparel.  The  dean 
saluted  her  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  taking 
her  by  the  hand,  and  saying,  "  I  am  heartily 
glad  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Reilly.  This  husband 
of  yours  would  fain  have  palmed  a  fine  lady 
upon  me,  all  dressed  out  in  silks,  and  in  the 
pink  of  the  mode,  for  his  wife,  but  I  was  not 
to  be  taken  in  so."  He  then  laid  hold  of 
young  master's  fine  laced  hat;  with  his  pen- 
knife ripped  off  the  lace,  and  folding  it  up  in 
several  papers,  thrust  it  into  the  fire.  When 
it  was  sufficiently  burnt,  he  wrapped  it  up  in 
fresh  paper,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  the  family  was  put  into  no 
small  confusion  at  this  strange  proceeding ; 
but  they  did  not  dare  to  show  that  they  took 
any  umbrage  at  it,  as  the  presence  of  Swift 
struck  every  one  with  uncommon  awe,  who 
were  not  well  acquainted  with  him.  However, 
as  he  soon  resumed  his  good  humor,  entertain- 
ing them  with  many  pleasantries  to  then 
taste  (for  no  man  knew  better  how  to  adapt 
his  conversation  to  all  classes  of  people),  they 
soon  recovered  their  spirits,  and  the  day  was 
passed  very  cheerfully.  When  he  was  taking 
his  leave,  he  said,  "  I  do  not  intend  to  rob  you, 
Mrs.  Reilly ;  I  shall  take  nothing  belonging 
to  you  away  with  me ;  there's  your  son's  hat 
lace ;  I  have  only  changed  the  form  of  it  to 
a  much  better  one.    So  God  bless  you}  and 
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thanks  for  your  good  entertainment."  When 
he  was  gone,  Mrs.  Reilly,  upon  opening  the 
paper,  found  there  were  four  guineas  enclosed 
in  it,  together  with  the  burnt  lace.  While  he 
staid  in  the  country,  he  kept  an  eye  upon 
them,  and  found  his  lessons  had  not  been 
thrown  away,  as  they  were  cured  of  their 
vanities,  and  lived  in  a  manner  more  consonant 
to  their  situation  in  life  ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  one  of  the  first  things  he  did  on  his  re- 
turn to  Dublin,  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  Lord  Fin- 
gal,  and  engage  him  to  renew  Reilly's  lease  ; 
without  which  the  poor  man  would,  in  a  few 
years,  have  had  nothing  for  his  own  or  his  fam- 
ily's support.  During  his  residence  at  Q,uilca 
he  wrote  a  great  part  of  his  Gulliver's  Trav- 
els, and  prepared  the  whole  for  press.  While 
he  was  upon  the  subject  of  the  Brobdignaggs, 
he  used  frequently  to  invite  a  Mr.  Doughty, 
who  lived  in  that  neighborhood,  to  dine  with 
him.  He  was  of  a  gigantic  stature  ;  and  sup- 
posed to  be  the  strongest  man  in  Ireland,  as 
well  as  the  most  active.  Swift  used  to  take 
great  delight  in  seeing  him  perform  several  of 
his  feats,  some  of  which  were  of  so  extraordi- 
nary a  nature,  that  I  should  be  afraid  to  relate 
them,  lest  it  should  impeach  my  credibility. 
Among  these,  the  dean  asked  him  whether  he 
could  carry  on  his  back  a  man's  horse  which 
happened  "to  be  in  the  court  yard  at  that  time. 
Doughty,  after  having  tied  his  legs,  immedi- 
ately took  him  up  and  threw  him  on  his  shoul- 
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ders,  with  the  same  ease  that  another  man 
would  lift  a  sheep,  and  walked  about  with  him 
for  a  long  time  without  shrinking  at  all  under 
his  burthen.  It  happened  one  day  that  a 
gentleman  of  that  neighborhood,  well  known 
in  the  country  by  the  name  of  Killbuck  Tuite, 
dined  with  the  dean  at  Quilca,  when  Doughty 
was  there.  He  was  a  blunt,  free-spoken  man, 
no  respecter  of  persons,  and  stood  in  awe  of 
no  one,  let  his  rank  or  character  be  what  it 
would.  After  dinner,  the  dean  asked  him 
whether  he  could  direct  him  the  road  to  Mar- 
ket Hill.  Tuite  said  he  did  not  know  it. 
"  That  is  the  way,"  said  the  dean, "  with  all  you 
Irish  blockheads ;  you  never  know  the  way  to 
any  place  beyond  the  next  dunghill."  "  Why," 
answered  Tuite,  "  I  never  was  at  Market  Hill ; 
have  not  you  been  there,  Mr.  Dean  ?"  He 
acknowledged  he  had.  "Then  what  a  damned 
English  blockhead  are  you,"  replied  Killbuck, 
"  to  find  fault  with  me  for  not  directing  you  the 
way  to  a  place  where  I  never  had  been,  when 
you  don't  know  it  yourself,  who  have  been 
there  !"  Swift,  with  a  countenance  of  great 
counterfeited  terror,  immediately  rose  and 
changed  seats  with  Doughty,  who  happened 
to  be  next  to  him,  placing  the  giant  between 
him  and  Tuite  to  protect  him  against  that  wild 
man,  and  skulking  behind  him,  like  a  child, 
with  a  well  acted  fear,  to  the  no  small  enter- 
tainment of  the  company ;  who,  however, 
were  not  sorrv  that  the  dean  had  met  with  his 
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match.  And  the  fame  of  Killbuck,  for  this  bold 
retort  on  the  dean,  of  whom  all  the  world  stood 
in  awe,  was  spread  through  the  country. 


MICHEL  SCHUPPACH, 

THE   PHYSICIAN  OF    THE  MOUNTAIN. 

Mr.  Coxe,  in  his  Tour  through  Switzerland, 
says,  "  You  have  heard,  perhaps,  of  Michel 
Schuppach,  the  famous  Swiss  doctor,  of  whose 
intuitive  sagacity,  in  discoloring  the  seat  of 
disorders,  and  applying  suitable  remedies  to 
them,  many  wonderful  stories  are  recounted  by 
travellers,  and  which  generally,  I  suppose,  have 
increased  in  the  marvellous,  like  Virgil's  Prog- 
ress of  Fame,  in  proportion  as  they  receded 
from  the  scene  of  action.  I  am  now  lodged 
in  the  house  of  this  celebrated  ^Esculapius  ;  it 
is  situated  above  the  village  of  Langenace,  on 
the  side  of  a  steep  mountain ;  and,  from  that 
circumstance,  he  is  generally  known  by  the 
appellation  of  the  physician  of  the  mountain. 

"  Upon  our  arrival  here,  we  found  the  doG- 
tor  in  his  apartment,  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  peasants,  who  were  consulting  him  upon 
their  respective  complaints,  each  having 
brought  with  him  a  small  bottle,  containing 
some  of  his  water,  for  it  is  by  inspecting  the 
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urine  that  this  medical  sage  pretends  to  judge 
of  the  state  of  the  patient.  His  figure  is  ex- 
tremely corpulent ;  he  has  a  penetrating  eye, 
and  one  of  the  best-humored  countenances  I 
ever  saw.  He  sets  himself  opposite  to  the 
person  who  consults  him,  one  moment  exam- 
ining the  water,  and  the  next  the  patient ;  and 
continues  regarding  attentively  the  one  and 
the  other  for  some  time  ;  always  whistling  dur- 
ing the  intervals.  He  then  opens  the  state 
of  the  case,  acquaints  the  consultant  with  the 
nature  of  his  complaints,  and  has  often  the 
good  fortune  to  jiit  upon  the  true  cause.  In  a 
word,  his  knack  of  discovering  disorders  by 
urine,  has  gained  such  implicit  faith  in  his  skill, 
that  one  might  as  well  doubt  in  the  pope's 
infallibility,  before  a  zealous  Catholic,  as  of 
the  doctor's,  in  the  presence  of  his  patients. 
He  has  certainly  performed  several  great 
cures  ;  and  the  rumor  of  them  has  brought 
him  patients  from  all  quarters  of  Europe. 
There  are,  at  this  time,  in  his  house,  and  in 
the  village,  several  English  and  French  peo- 
ple, together  with  many  Swiss,  who  are  come 
hither  for  his  advice. 

"  The  doctor  was  formerly,  it  seems,  a  vil- 
lage surgeon,  has  a  slight  tincture  of  anatomy, 
and  is  esteemed  a  proficient  in  botany  and 
chemistry ;  but  his  reputation  as  a  physician 
has  now  been  established  for  some  years.  He 
is  said  to  have  but  little  acquaintance  with  the 
theory   of  physic  ;   the   greatest  part  of  his 
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knowledge  being  derived  from  his  extensive 
practice,  notwithstanding  he  never  stirs  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  his  own  house  ;  for  he 
would  not  take  the  trouble  of  going  to  Berne 
even  to  attend  the  king  of  France. 

"  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  much  of  this 
extraordinary  man's  success,  in  his  practice,  is 
owing  to  the  great  faith  of  his  patients,  to  the 
benefit  they  receive  from  change  of  climate, 
to  the  salubrious  air  of  this  mountain,  and  to 
the  amusements  arising  from  that  constant 
succession  of  different  company  which  assem- 
ble in  this  place,  in  order  to  apply  to  him  for 
assistance.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
causes  of  his  celebrity,  it  has  come  to  him,  as 
all  accounts  agree,  unsought  for  by  himself. 
He  has,  certainly,  .many  excellent  qualities  ; 
humane  and  charitable  to  the  highest  degree, 
he  not  only  furnishes  the  indigent  peasants, 
who  consult  him,  with  medicines  gratis,  but 
generally  makes  them  a  present  in  money 
besides  ;  and  he  always  appropriates  a  certain 
portion  of  his  gains  to  the  poor  of  his  parish. 
His  wife,  as  also  his  granddaughters,  who 
live  with  him,  are  dressed  like  the  peasants  of 
the  country ;  and  he  has  shown  his  good  sense 
by  giving  the  latter  no  better  than  a  plain  ed- 
ucation ;  the  eldest  he  bestowed  in  marriage, 
when  she  was  but  fifteen,  upon  one  of  his  as- 
sistants, and  gave  with  her  1300/.,  no  incon- 
siderable portion  for  this  country.  He  pro- 
cured a  match  so  early  for  her,  he  said,  to 
'3 
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prevent  her  being  spoiled  by  the  young  gen- 
tlemen telling  her  she  was  pretty,  and  inspiring 
her  with  the  ambition  of  marrying  above  her 
rank. 

"  If  domestic  harmony,  and  the  most  perfect 
simplicity  of  manners,  have  any  pretensions  to 
please,  you  would  be  highly  delighted  with 
this  rural  family.  The  wife  is  a  notable,  active 
woman,  and  not  only  superintends  all  the 
household  affairs  with  remarkable  cleverness, 
but  even  performs  great  part  of  the  business 
with  her  own  hands  ;  she  assists  her  husband, 
likewise,  in  making  up  his  medicines  ;  and,  as 
he  talks  no  other  language  than  the  Swiss- 
German,  she  serves  occasionally  as  his  inter- 
preter ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  confidence  in  her 
administration  in  his  affairs,  she  acts  also  as 
his  treasurer,  and  receives  all  his  fees ;  which, 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  amount  to  a  considera- 
ble sum ;  for,  although  he  never  demands 
more  than  the  price  of  his  medicines,  yet  no 
gentleman  consults  him  without  giving  him 
an  additional  gratuity.  Many  presents  have, 
likewise,  been  made  to  herself,  from  persons 
who  have  reaped  benefit  by  her  husband's 
prescriptions  ;  several  of  these  consist  of  val- 
uable trinkets,  with  which,  on  the  days  of  cer- 
emony, she  decks  herself  forth  to  the  best 
advantage,  in  the  simple  dress  of  the  country. 

"  This  singular  man  is  very  often  employed 
in  giving  his  advice  from  eight  in  the  morning 
till  six  in  the  evening,  with  no  other  intermis- 
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sion  than  during-  the  time  he  is  at  table.  His 
drugs  are  of  the  best  kind,  for  he  collects  the 
simples  as  well  as  distils  them  himself.  His 
house,  like  those  of  the  peasants,  is  construct- 
ed of  wood  ;  and,  though  always  full  of  people, 
is  remarkably  neat  and  clean.  In  short,  every- 
thing about  him  has  the  appearance  of  the 
pleasing  simplicity  of  former  ages. 

"  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  tell  you,  that  I 
consulted  him  this  morning  myself;  and  as- 
suredly I  have  reason  to  be  highly  flattered 
with  his  prescription,  for  he  told  me  I  was  in 
such  good  health,  that  the  only  advice  he  had 
to  give  me  was  '  to  eat  and  drink  well,  to 
dance,  be  merry,  and  take  moderate  exercise.'  " 


TARRARE. 


This  man's  voracity  would  stagger  all  belief, 
were  not  the  truth  of  the  circumstances  guar- 
antied by  the  most  unquestionable  testimonies, 
among  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
professor  Baron  Percy.  At  17  years  of  age, 
Tarrare  weighed  only  one  hundred  pounds, 
and  yet  he  could  devour,  in  the  space  of 
twenty-four  hours,  a  quarter  of  beef  as  heavy 
as  his  body!  At  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  he  entered  the  army :  but 
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here  he  wa^  so  scantily  supplied  with  food, 
that  he  soon  fell  ill,  and  was  .conducted  to  the 
military  hospital  at  Soultz.  On  the  day  of  his 
entrance,  he  got  four  rations,  which,  only 
serving  to  whet  his  appetite,  he  devoured 
every  kind  of  refuse  victuals  in  the  ward,  then 
searched  the  kitchen,  dispensary,  &c,  devour- 
ing every  thing,  even  the  poultices,  that  came 
in  his  way !  In  the  presence  of  the  chief 
physician  of  the  army,  Doctor  Lorence,  he  ate 
a  live  cat  in  a  few  seconds,  leaving  nothing 
but  the  larger  bones !  In  a  few  minutes,  he 
devoured  a  dinner  prepared  for  fifteen  German 
laborers,  and  composed  of  various  substantial 
dishes. »  After  this  tiffin,  his  belly  appeared 
like  a  small  balloon !  As  the  French  in  those 
days  turned  every  thing  to  account,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief had  him  brought  before  him, 
and,  after  treating  him  with  thirty  pounds  of 
liver  and  lights,  he  caused  him  to  swallow  a 
small  wooden  case,  in  which  was  enclosed  a 
letter  to  a  French  officer,  then  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Tarrare  set  off,  was  taken  pris- 
oner, beaten  and  confined.  He  passed  by 
stool  the  case  with  the  letter,  before  he  could 
see  the  officer,  but  immediately  swallowed  it 
again,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  In  another  hospital  where  he  was 
confined,  the  nurses  frequently  detected  him 
drinking  the  blood  which  had  been  drawn 
from  the  sick ;  and  when  all  other  sources 
failed,   he    repaired   to   the    dead-house,   and 
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satisfied  his  frightful  appetite  on  human  flesh ! 
At  length,  a  child  of  fourteen  months  old  dis- 
appeared all  at  once,  and  suspicions  falling  on 
Tarrare,  he  also  disappeared  for  four  years, 
when  he  was  recognized  again  in  the  civil 
hospital  of  Paris,  where  he  ended  his  miser- 
able career. 


DR.   AKENSIDE. 


Mr.  Dtsox  and  Dr.  Akenside  were  fellow- 
students,  the  one  of  law,  and  the  other  of  physic, 
at  Leyden ;  where,  being  of  congenial  tem- 
pers, a  friendship  commenced  between  them, 
that  lasted  through  their  lives.  They  left  the 
university  at  the  same  time,  and  both  settled 
in  London.  Mr.  Dyson  took  to  the  bar ;  and 
being  possessed  of  a  handsome  fortune,  sup- 
ported his  friend,  while  he  was  endeavoring  to 
make  himself  known  as  a  physician  ;  but,  in 
a  short  time,  having  purchased  of  Mr.  Har- 
dinge,  his  place  of  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  quitted  Westminster  Hall,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  Akenside  to 
acquaintance  in  an  opulent  neighborhood  near 
the  town,  bought  a  house  at  North  End,  Hamp- 
stead,  where  they  dwelt  together  during  the 
summer  season  ;  frequenting  the  long  room, 
and  all  clubs  and  assemblies  of  the  inhabitants, 
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At  these  meetings,  which,  as  they  were  not 
select,  must  be  supposed  to  have  consisted  of 
such  persons  as  usually  meet  for  the  purpose 
of  gossiping,  men  of  wealth,  but  of  ordinary 
endowments,  and  able  to  talk  of  little  else 
than  news  and  the  occurrences  of  the  day, 
Akenside  was  for  displaying  those  talents 
which  had  acquired  him  the  reputation  he 
enjoyed  in  other  companies ;  but  here  they 
were  of  little  use  to  him — on  the  contrary, 
they  tended  to  engage  him  in  disputes  that 
betrayed  him  into  a  contempt  of  those  that 
differed  in  opinion  from  him.  It  was  found 
out  that  he  was  a  man  of  low  birth  and  a 
dependant  on  Mr.  Dyson,  circumstances  that 
furnished  those  whom  he  offended  with  a 
ground  of  reproach,  that  reduced  him  to  the 
necessity  of  asserting,  in  direct  terms,  that  he 
was  a  gentleman. 

Little  could  be  done  at  Hampstead,  after 
matters  had  proceeded  to  this  extremity ;  Mr. 
Dyson  parted  with  his  villa  at  North  End,  and 
settled  his  friend  in  a  small  house  in  Blooms- 
bury  Square,  assigning  for  his  support  such  a 
part  of  his  income  as  to  enable  him  to  keep  a 
chariot. 

In  this  new  situation,  Akenside  used  every 
endeavor  to  become  popular,  but  defeated  them 
all  by  the  high  opinion  he  every  where  man- 
ifested of  himself,  and  the  little  condescension 
he  showed  to  men  of  inferior  endowments ; 
and  by  his  love  of  political  controversy,  hisau- 
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thoritative  censure  of  the  public  councils,  and 
his  bigoted  notions  respecting-  government — 
subjects  foreign  to  his  profession — he  not  a 
little  added  to  the  public  obloquy  which  was, 
as  he  became  more  known,  heaped  upon  him. 
In  the  winter  evenings,  he  frequented  Tom's 
coffee-house,  in  Devereux  Court,  then  the  re- 
sort of  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  for 
learning  and  ingenuity  of  the  time  ;  with  some 
of  whom  he  became  entangled  in  disputes 
and  altercations  chiefly  on  subjects  of  literature 
and  politics,  that  fixed  on  his  character  the 
stamp  of  haughtiness  and  self-conceit,  and 
often  drew  him  into  disagreeable  situations. 

There  was  at  that  time  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Ballow,  who  used  to  pass  his  evenings  in 
the  society  above-mentioned,  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession, but  of  no  practice  ;  he  having,  by  the 
interest  of  some  of  the  Townshends,  to  whom 
he  had  been  a  kind  of  law  tutor,  obtained  a 
place  in  the  exchequer,  which  yielded  him  a 
handsome  income,  and  exempted  him  from  the 
necessity  of  attending  Westminster  Hall.  He 
was  a  man  of  deep  learning,  but  of  vulgar 
manners;  and  being  of  a  splenetic  temper, 
envied  Akenside  for  that  eloquence  which  he 
displayed  in  his  conversation,  and  set  his  own 
phraseology  very  low.  Moreover,  he  hated 
him  for  his  republican  principles  ;  and  finally, 
being  himself  a  man  of  solid  learning,  affected 
to  treat  him  as  a  pretender  to  literature,  and 
made  it  his  study  to  provoke  him. 
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One  evening1,  at  the  coffee-house,  a  dispute 
between  these  two  persons  rose  so  high,  that 
for  some  expression  uttered  by  Ballow,  Aken- 
side  thought  himself  obliged  to  demand  an 
apology ;  which  not  being  able  to  obtain,  he 
sent  his  adversary  a  challenge  in  writing. 
Ballow,  a  little  deformed  man,  well  known  as 
a  saunterer  in  the  Park  about  Westminster,  and 
in  Parliament  Street,  though  remarkable  for  a 
sword  of  an  unusual  length,  which  he  con- 
stantly wore  when  he  went  abroad,  had  no 
inclination  for  lighting,  and  declined  an 
answer.  The  demand  of  satisfaction  was 
followed  by  several  attempts,  on  the  part  of 
Akenside,  to  see  Ballow  at  his  lodgings ;  but 
he  kept  close  till,  by  the  interposition  of 
friends,  the  difference  could  be  adjusted.  By 
his  conduct  in  this  business,  Akenside  ac- 
quired but  little  reputation  for  courage ;  for 
the  accommodation  was  not  brought  about  by 
any  concessions  of  his  adversary,  but  by 
a  resolution  from  which  neither  of  them  would 
depart,  for  one  would  not  fight  in  the  morning, 
nor  the  other  in  the  afternoon  :  all  that  he  got 
by  it  was,  the  character  of  an  irascible  man ; 
and  thus,  many  who  admired  him  for  his 
genius  and  parts,  were  shy  of  becoming  his 
intimates.  Yet,  where  there  was  no  compe- 
tition for  applause  or  literary  reputation,  he 
was  an  easy  companion,  and  would  bear  with 
such  rudeness  as  would  have  almost  angered 
any  other  person.    Saxby,  of  the  custom-house, 
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who  was  every  evening  at  Tom's,  and  by  the 
bluntness  of  his  behavior,  and  the  many 
shrewd  sayings  he  was  used  to  utter,  had  ac- 
quired the  privilege  of  Thersites,  of  saying 
whatever  he  liked,  was  once  rather  coarsely 
inveighing  against  the  profession  of  physic, 
which  Akenside  took  upon  him  to  defend. 
This  railer,  after  laboring  to  prove  it  was  all 
imposture,  concluded  his  discourse  with  this 
sentiment :  "  Doctor,"  said  he,  "  after  all  you 
have  said,  my  opinion  of  the  profession  of 
physic  is  this — the  ancients  endeavored  to 
make  it  a  science,  and  failed  ;  and  the  moderns 
to  make  it  a  trade,  and  have  succeeded." 
Akenside  took  this  sarcasm  in  good  part,  and 
joined  in  the  laugh  which  it  occasioned. 

Dr.  Akenside's  example  shows  that  no 
higher  a  character  than  is  attainable  by  any  one 
who  with  a  studious  taciturnity  will  keep  his 
opinions  to  himself,  conform  to  the  practice 
of  otherSj  and  entertain  neither  friendship  for, 
nor  enmity  against,  any  one,  a  competitor  for 
the  good  opinion  of  the  world,  nay  for  its 
emoluments  and  even  dignities,  stands  a  better 
chance  of  success  than  one  of  the  most  es- 
tablished reputation  for  learning  and  inge- 
nuity ;  for  Akenside,  in  a  competition  for  the 
place  of  physician  to  the  Charter  house,  was 
unable  to  prevail  against  an  obscure  man, 
devoid  of  every  quality  that  might  serve  to 
recommend  him,  and  whose  sole  merit  was 
that  of  being  distantly  related  to  the  late  Lord 
Holland. 
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ISAAC  NEWTON. 

Nature  has  her  phenomena,  her  earth- 
quakes, her  comets,  and  her  meteors  ;  they 
appear  perhaps  once  in  the  lapse  of  a  thousand 
years,  and  strike  the  beholders  with  awe  and 
astonishment :  so,  also,  is  it  constituted  with 
the  human  race  ;  a  century  may  elapse  un- 
distinguished by  the  existence  of  some  com- 
manding- genius,  when  on  a  sudden  a  Newton 
or  a  Shakspeare  bursts  forth,  original  in  their 
conceptions,  unparalleled  in  their  discoveries. 
A  new  era  then  dawns  upon  the  human  race  ; 
the  bounds  of  their  knowledge  are  extended  ; 
the  sphere  of  their  utility  is  enlarged  ;  the 
sum  of  their  happiness  is  augmented.  Future 
generations  hallow  the  memory  of  their  bene- 
factor, and  history  inscribes  his  name  on  a 
tablet  which  will  only  perish  with  the  universe 
itself. 

The  manor  of  Woolsthorpe,  in  the  parish 
of  Colsterworth,  was  the  birth-place  of  Isaac 
Newton.  He  was  born  on  the  25th  December, 
1642  (O.  S.),  his  father  dying  three  months 
before  his  birth,  by  which  the  manor  of  Wools- 
thorpe, of  which  his  family  had  been  in  pos- 
session several  years,  became  his  heritage. 
His  mother  married  again  in  a  short  time,  but 
this  new  alliance  did  not  interfere  with  the 
performance  of  her  duties  towards  her  son. 
She  sent  him  at  an  early  age  to  the  school 
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of  his  native  village,  and  subsequently,  on  his 
attaining  his  twelfth  year,  to  the  grammar- 
school  of  the  neighboring  toAvn  of  Grantham, 
with  the  view  of  his  being  instructed  in  the 
classics.  He  was  there  boarded  in  the  house 
of  an  apothecary,  named  Clarke,  where  the 
extraordinary  capacity  of  his  mind,  and  the 
particular  bent  of  his  genius,  soon  became 
conspicuous.  Caring  little  for  the  society  of 
other  children,  he  provided  himself  with  a 
small  collection  of  tools,  by  means  of  which, 
when  his  companions  were  at  play,  he  made 
several  models  of  wood,  particularly  one  of  a 
windmill,  which  about  that  period  was  erected 
in  the  vicinity  of  Grantham.  Into  this  model 
he  sometimes  put  a  mouse,  which  he  called 
his  miller,  and  by  the  power  of  whose  action 
he  could  turn  the  mill  round  whenever  he 
pleased.  He  introduced  the  amusement  of 
paper  kites  amongst  his  school-fellows,  and  he 
took  particular  pleasure  in  drawing  the  por- 
traits of  the  scholars  ;  but  the  most  curious 
anecdote  of  his  boyhood  is  that  which  describes 
him  in  the  act  of  rudely  determining  the  force 
of  the  wind,  by  comparing  how  much  farther 
he  could  leap  with  it  than  against  it.  He  also 
watched  the  motions  of  the  sun  with  great 
diligence,  and,  by  means  of  pegs  placed  in  the 
wall  of  the  house  in  which  he  lived,  and  par- 
ticular marks  for  the  hours  and  half  hours,  the 
time  of  the  day  was  shown  to  every  person, 
and  Isaac's  dial,  as  it  was  called,  was  general* 
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ly  referred  to  in  the  regulation  of  the  parish 
clocks.  The  walls  of  his  closet  were  literally- 
covered  with  designs  of  all  sorts,  either  copied 
from  others,  or  taken  from  nature ;  and  so 
deeply  absorbed  was  he  in  these  mechanical 
pursuits,  which  already  implied  considerable 
powers  of  invention  and  observation,  that  he 
neglected  his  studies  in  the  languages  ;  but, 
on  finding  himself  once  surpassed  by  a  youth 
of  very  mediocre  talents,  he  felt  mortified  at 
his  inferiority,  and  in  a  very  short  time  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  all  his  juvenile  com- 
panions. 

After  passing  through  the  usual  courses  of 
study  at  Grantham,  his  mother  detained  him 
at  home  with  the  view  of  instructing  him  in 
the  management  of  the  farm  ;  and  he  was  often 
sent  to  Grantham,  accompanied  by  some  con- 
fidential servant,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing 
of  the  produce  of  the  farm  ;  but  on  these  oc* 
casions,  young  Newton,  immediately  on  enter- 
ing the  .town,  allowed  his  attendant  to  execute 
the  business  on  which  he  had  been  sent,  whilst 
he  himself  retired  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Clarke, 
and  employed  his  time  in  reading,  or  in  his 
favorite  mechanical  pursuits,  until  the  hour 
had  arrived  when  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
return.  At  other  times,  he  did  not  proceed 
even  so  far  as  the  town,  but  seated  himself 
under  the  shelter  of  a  hedge,  and  there,  im- 
mersed in  study,  awaited  the  return  of  the 
domestic.      This    irresistible   passion,   which 
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urged  young  Newton  to  the  study  of  science, 
atlast  overcame  the  obstacles,  which  the  habits 
or  the  prudence  of  his  mother  had  thrown  in 
his  way.  One  of  his  uncles  happened  one 
day  to  go  into  a  hayloft,  and  there  discovered 
the  future  celebrated  philosopher  abstracted 
in  a  mathematical  problem,  which  he  was 
working  on  the  wall.  This  accident  may  be 
said  to  have  determined  his  future  destiny  : 
his  friends  now  saw  that  he  was  fitted  for 
higher  things  than  sowing  and  reaping ;  and 
in  his  eighteenth  year  he  was  sent  to  Cam- 
bridge, and,  in  1660,  was  entered  at  Trinity 
College.  From  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of 
mathematical  knowledge  had  exhibited  itself 
among  the  members  of  that  university  ;  and 
the  elements  of  algebra  and  geometry  gener- 
ally formed  a  part  of  the  system  of  education. 
The  chair  of  mathematics  was  at  that  time 
filled  by  Dr.  Barrow,  a  man  who,  in  addition 
to  the  merit  of  being  one  of  the  greatest 
mathematicians  of  the  age,  joined  that  of  be- 
ing the  kindest  instructor  as  well  as  the  most 
zealous  protector  of  the  young  genius  then 
growing  up  under  his  care. 

After  Newton  went  to  Cambridge,  the  pro- 
cess of  the  unfolding  of  his  intellect,  a  subject 
so  interesting  in  the  study  of  the  human  mind, 
is  so  distinctly  described  by  himself,  or  estab- 
lished in  his  literary  monuments,  that  we  are 
enabled  accurately  to  trace  its  progress. 
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The  epoch  in  which  Newton  lived  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  constellation  of  genius,  which 
has  never  been  equalled,  and  which  proba- 
bly will  never  be  surpassed.  Conspicuously 
amongst  the  rest  shone  Descartes  and  Leib- 
nitz, the  former  of  whom  bore  the  sway  in 
speculative  and  natural  philosophy.  The 
authority  of  the  metaphysical  systems  of  his 
daring  and  fertile  mind  having  succeeded  to 
the  empire  which  those  of  Aristotle  had  pre- 
viously exercised,  caused  his  method  and  his 
works  to  be  adopted  also  in  mathematics. 
Hence  the  geometry  of  Descartes  was  one  of 
the  first  books  which  Newton  read  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  then  studied  Kepler's  Optics  and 
Dr.  Wallis's  Arithmetica  Infinitorum.  Upon 
this  latter  work,  it  has  been  conjectured,  that 
he  already  began  to  found  the  new  method  of 
infinite  series  and  fluxions,  which  originally 
appeared  in  Latin,  but  subsequently  became 
better  known  by  the  translation  of  Mr.  Colson, 
published  in  1736.  In  the  year  1664  he  took 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  in  1668 
that  of  master,  having  been  elected  fellow  of 
his  college  the  preceding  year. 

About  this  period,  Newton  observed  that 
the  most  eminent  mathematical  professors  were 
unremittingly  employed  in  discovering  im- 
provements in  telescopes  ;  and  he  determined 
to  throw  aside  all  abstracted  speculations,  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  in  this  more  useful 
study.     Descartes,  adopting  the  commonly  re- 
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ceived  opinion  that  light  was  homogeneous, 
had  upon  this  principle  first  discovered  the 
laws  of  refraction,  and  had  demonstrated  that 
the  perfecting  of  telescopes  depended  on  find- 
ing out  the  way  of  making  the  glasses  in 
elliptic,  parabolic,  or  hyperbolic  figures.  New- 
ton therefore  applied  himself  to  the  grinding 
of  optic  glasses  of  other  figures  than  spherical, 
having  no  distrust  as  yet  of  the  homogeneous 
nature  of  light ;  but  not  succeeding  to  his 
mind,  he  procured  a  glass  prism,  in  order  to 
try  the  celebrated  phenomena  of  colors,  not 
long  before  discovered  by  Grimaldi.  He  was 
much  pleased  at  first  with  viewing  the  vivid 
brightness  of  the  colors  produced  by  this  ex- 
periment ;  but  after  some  time,  applying  him- 
self to  consider  them  with  that  circumspection 
which  was  natural  to  him,  he  Avas  surprised  to 
see  them  in  an  oblong  form,  which,  according 
to  the  received  rule  of  refractions,  ought  to 
have  been  circular ;  yet  at  first  he  thought  the 
irregularity  might  possibly  be  no  more  than 
accidental.  This  was  a  question  he  could  not 
leave  without  further  satisfaction  ;  he  there- 
fore invented  an  infallible  mode  of  deciding 
it,  and  this  produced  his  new  theory  of  light 
and  colors  ;  thereby  establishing  the  principle 
that  light  was  not,  as  Descartes  supposed,  ho- 
mogeneous, but  heterogeneous,  being  created 
by  a  union  of  rays  differently  refrangible. 

He  was  still  immersed  in  this  subject  when 
the  plague  broke  out,  and  compelled  him  to 
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take  refuge  in  the  country,  where  he  spent 
two  years,  removed  from  all  congenial  associa- 
tions, and  severely  devoted  to  his  books.  In 
this  rustic  retreat,  an  event,  simple  and  fortui- 
tous as  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  prompted 
him  into  a  speculation  upon  which  he  founded 
the  great  law  of  gravitation,  and  established 
his  theory  of  the  universe.  The  anecdote  is 
related  by  Pemberton,  the  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Newton;  and  Voltaire,  in  his  'Ele- 
ments of  Philosophy,'  says  that  Mrs.  Conduit, 
Newton's  niece,  attested  the  fact. 

One  day,  as  he  was  sitting  under  an  apple- 
tree,  an  apple  fell  before  him  ;  and  this  incident 
awakening  in  his  mind  the  ideas  of  uniform 
and  accelerated  motion,  which  he  had  been 
employing  in  his  Method  of  Fluxions,  induced 
him  to  reflect  on  the  nature  of  that  remarkable 
power  which  urges  all  bodies  to  the  centre 
of  the  earth;  which  precipitates  them  towards 
it  with  a  continually  accelerated  velocity  ; 
and  which  continues  to  act,  without  any  sensi- 
ble diminution,  at  the  tops  of  the  highest 
towers  and  on  the  summits  of  the  loftiest 
mountains.  A  new  idea  darted  across  his 
mind, — "  Why,"  he  asked  himself,  "  may  not 
this  power  extend  to  the  moon,  and  then  what 
more  would  be  necessary  to  retain  her  in  her 
orbit  about  the  earth  ?"  This  was  but  a  con- 
jecture ;  and  yet  what  boldness  of  thought  did 
it  not  require  to  form  and  deduce  it  from  so 
trifling  an  accident !     Pursuing,  however,  the 
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line  of  observation,  and  comparing  the  periods 
of  the  various  planets  with  their  distances  from 
the  sun,  he  ascertained  that  if  any  power  like 
gravity  retained  them  in  their  courses,  the 
strength  of  that  power  must  decrease  in  a 
duplicate  proportion  to  the  distance  of  its  ac- 
tion. Such,  in  issue,  was  the  foundation  of 
his  celebrated  theory  ;  but,  at  the  beginning, 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  his  experiments,  and 
for  some  time  laid  aside  the  idea,  but  it  was 
afterwards  resumed,  and  gave  rise  to  the  trea- 
tise which  he  published  in  1687,  under  the 
title  of 'Mathematical  Principles  of  Natural 
Philosophy,'  a  work  which  the  Marquess  de 
l'Hopital  s aid,  he  regarded  as  the  production 
of  a  celestial  intelligence  rather  than  of  a  man. 
Having  remained  in  his  solitude  for  about 
two  years,  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  all  fear 
of  the  plague  having  subsided  ;  and  in  1GG9 
lie  was  appointed  lecturer  on  optics,  in  the 
place  of  Dr.  Barrow,  who  generously  retired 
in  order  to  make  way  for  him.  Newton  then 
endeavored  to  mature  his  first  results,  and 
was  led  to  a  multitude  of  observations,  no  less 
admirable  from  their  novelty  and  importance, 
than  for  the  sagacity,  address,  and  method, 
with  which  he  perfected  and  connected  them. 
He  composed  a  complete  treatise,  in  which  the 
fundamental  properties  of  light  were  unfolded, 
established,  and  arranged,  by  means  of  ex- 
periment alone,  without  any  admixture  of  hy- 
pothesis, a  novelty  at  that  time  almost  as  sur- 
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prising  as  those  properties  themselves.  This 
formed  the  text  of  the  lectures  be  began  in 
Cambridge,  1669,  when  scarcely  twenty-seven 
years  old  ;  and  thus  it  is  apparent,  that  The 
Method  of  Fluxions,  The  Theory  of  Uni- 
versal Gravitation,  and  the  Decomposi- 
tion of  Light, — the  three  grand  discoveries 
which  form  the  glory  of  his  life, — were  con- 
ceived in  his  mind  before  the  completion  of 
his  twenty-fourth  year. 

Although  the  lectures  of  Newton  on  optics 
must  inevitably  in  the  end  have  given  publicity 
to  his  labors  on  light,  he  still  refrained  from 
publishing,  wishing  probably  to  reserve  to  him- 
self the  opportunity  of  adding  a  complete 
analysis  of  certain  curious  properties,  of  which, 
as  yet,  he  had  but  a  slight  glimpse.  It  was  not 
until  two  years  had  elapsed  that  he  made 
known  some  of  his  researches,  and  soon  after- 
wards he  was  induced  to  give  them  publicity, 
In  1671  he  had  been  proposed  as  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  was  elect- 
ed on  the  11th  January,  1672.  In  order  that  he 
might  be  qualified  to  receive  this  distinction, 
the  rules  of  the  society  required  that  he  should 
declare  himself  desirous  of  becoming  a  fellow  ; 
and  he  could  not  effect  that  end  in  a  manner 
more  honorable  to  himself,  and  respectful  to 
the  society,  than  by  transmitting  to  them  some 
communication  of  a  scientific  and  original 
nature.  Accordingly,  he  forwarded  to  them  a 
description  of  a  new  arrangement  for  reflecting 
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telescopes  ;  but,  in  regard  to  this  invention, 
Newton  was  not  aware  that  he  had  been  an- 
ticipated by  Gregory,  the  Scotch  mathe- 
matician, and  by  Cassegrain,  a  Frenchman : 
nevertheless,  the  presentation  of  the  model 
made  a  great  impression  among  the  members 
of  the  society  in  favor  of  Newton  ;  and  the 
close  of  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  so- 
ciety on  this  occasion,  is  strongly  indicative 
of  the  modest  and  unassuming  character  of 
the  great  philosopher.  "  I  am  very  sensible," 
says  he,  "  of  the  honor  done  me  by  the  Bishop 
of  Sarum,  in  proposing  me  a  candidate,  and 
which  I  hope  will  be  further  conferred  upon 
me  by  my  election  into  the  society  ;  and  if  so, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  testify  my  gratitude  by 
communicating  what  my  poor  and  solitary  en- 
deavors can  effect  towards  the  promoting  phi- 
losophical designs." 

Newton  now  devoted  himself  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  composition  of  his  Principles,  which 
were  sent  from  the  press,  in  1687,  under  the 
title  of  Philosophic?  JVatur alis  Principia  Math- 
ematical. This  was  indeed  a  work  mighty  and 
profound,  but  one  which  was  at  first  neither 
well  received  nor  understood.  It  was  an  ab- 
struse labor,  requiring  the  deepest  study  from 
the  most  scientific  ;  and  even  now  that  it  has 
been  ably  explained,  and,  in  a  manner,  amply 
paraphrased,  is  far  from  intelligible  to  ordinary 
understandings.  The  argumentation  is  by  no 
means  perspicuous  and  consecutive  ;  the  schol 
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ar  is  aided  by  nothing  like  that  simple  order 
which  delights  so  much  in  Euclid.  The 
Principia  are  not  arranged  according  to  the 
logical  preciseness  of  definition,  theorem, 
and  corollary,  but  are  to  be  comprehended 
and  mastered  by  study,  deep  and  long,  patient 
comparison,  and  original  application.  To  pos- 
sess himself  fully  of  the  genius  of  Newton, 
is  an  enterprise  for  which  a  man  must  bring 
with  him  no  mean  talent  of  his  own.  Of  the 
opinions  which  were  provoked  by  such  a  mass 
of  profound  thought  and  immense  penetration, 
one  anecdote  may  supply  an  idea.  The  Mar- 
quess de  l'Hopital,  himself  a  skilful  mathema- 
tician, is  said,  speaking  of  the  work,  to  have 
asked  an  Englishman,  "  Does  Monsieur  New- 
ton eat,  drink,  and  sleep  like  other  mortals  ? 
To  me  he  appears  a  celestial  genius,  entirely 
disengaged  from  matter." 

The  same  year  in  which  the  '  Principia'  were 
published,  the  privileges  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge  were  attacked  by  King  James  II., 
who  sent  a  mandamus  to  admit  Francis,  an 
ignorant  monk,  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  Mr. 
Newton  was  on  this  occasion  one  of  its  most 
zealous  defenders,  and  was  nominated  one  of 
the  delegates  of  that  university  to  the  court 
of  the  high  commissioners.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  chosen  one  of  their  members  for 
the  convention  parliament,  in  which  he  sat  till 
it  was  dissolved.  In  169G,  Mr.  Montague,  then 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  afterwards 
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earl  of  Halifax,  obtained  for  him  the  office  of 
warden  of  the  mint,  in  which  employment  he 
was  of  signal  service,  when  the  money  was 
called  in  to  be  re-coined :  three  years  after- 
wards he  was  appointed  master  of  the  mint,  a 
place  of  very  considerable  profit,  which  he 
held  till  his  death.  In  1699  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris. 

His  constant  occupation  at  Cambridge  was 
the  investigation  into  the  important  phenomena 
of  nature  ;  and  along  with  the  study  of  chro- 
nology and  history,  they  were  the  only  relaxa- 
tion he  allowed  himself  when  fatigued  with 
his  mathematical  studies.  He  had  constructed 
a  small  laboratory  for  prosecuting  such  pur- 
suits ;  and  it  appears  that,  in  the  years  im- 
mediately following  the  publication  of  the 
'Principia,'  he  devoted  almost  his  whole  time 
to  them.  But  a  disastrous  accident  deprived 
him  in  an  instant  of  the  fruits  of  so  much  labor, 
and  lost  them  to  science  for  ever.  He  had  a 
favorite  little  dog,  called  Diamond.  One  Avin- 
ter's  morning,  while  attending  early  service, 
he  inadvertently  left  this  dog  shut  up  in  his 
room,  and  on  returning  from  chapel,  he  found 
that  the  animal,  by  upsetting  a  taper  on  his 
desk,  had  set  fire  to  the  papers  on  which  he 
had  written  down  his  experiments  ;  and  thus 
he  saw  before  him  the  labors  of  so  many  years 
reduced  to  ashes.  It  is  said  that,  on  first  per- 
ceiving this  great  loss,  he  contented  himself 
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by  exclaiming,  "  Oh  Diamond !  Diamond !  thou 
little  knowest  the  mischief  thou  hast  done." 
The  grief  caused  by  this  circumstance,  and 
which  reflection  must  have  augmented,  had 
a  very  visible  effect  upon  his  health,  and  for 
some  time  impaired  his  understanding.  Of 
his  mental  abstraction  in  general,  and  his  in- 
difference to  the  common  course  of  things,  the 
most  amusing  anecdotes  are  recited.  He  would 
sometimes  rise  at  his  usual  hour,  but  sit  think- 
ing for  half  the  day  on  the  side  of  his  bed, 
with  his  clothes  half  on.  Superior,  in  a  man- 
ner, to  the  Avants  of  nature,  he  has  been  known, 
when  occupied  with  an  idea,  to  abstain  for  a 
whole  day  from  food ;  and  at  other  times, 
when  he  did  obey  the  summons  to  a  meal,  he 
would  sit  down  to  the  table,  but,  forgetting 
what  he  came  for,  leave  the  dishes  untouched 
before  him  for  hours  together.  An  extraor- 
dinary instance  of  his  mental  abstraction  is 
related,  that  being  once  seated  by  the  side  of 
a  lady  to  Avhom  he  was  attached,  whilst  he  was 
smoking  a  pipe,  he  sank  suddenly  into  a  fit  of 
musing,  and  taking  the  hand  of  his  inamorata, 
he  actually  converted  her  fore-finger  into  a 
tobacco-stopper. 

In  1705,  Queen  Anne  distinguished  him  by 
particular  notice,  and  conferred  on  him  the 
honor  of  knighthood  ;  but  his  peace  was  soon 
afterwards  disturbed  by  a  controversy  highly 
unpleasant  to  him.  M.  Leibnitz  had,  since  the 
year  1684,  endeavored  to  impress  the  world 
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with  the  persuasion  that  Newton  had  borrowed 
the  Method  of  Fluxions  from  his  differential 
method :  when,  therefore,  our  illustrious  coun- 
tryman laid  claim  to  his  own  discovery,  it  led 
to  much  altercation  ;  but  the  learned  world  in 
general  decided  in  favor  of  Newton.  In  the 
year  1715,  M.  Leibnitz  attempted  to  baffle 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  mathematical  skill  by  his 
famous  problem  of  the  trajectories,  which  he 
proposed  to  the  English  by  way  of  challenge  ; 
but  although  it  was  the  most  difficult  proposi- 
tion which  his  ingenuity  was  able  to  devise, 
the  solution  of  it  proved  scarcely  more  than  an 
amusement  to  Newton.  This  problem  was 
received  by  him  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, as  he  was  returning  from  the  mint,  and, 
although  he  was  extremely  fatigued  with  busi- 
ness, he  finished  the  solution  of  it  before  he 
retired  to  bed. 

On  the  accession  of  George  I.  to  the  British 
throne,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  particularly 
distinguished  at  court.  The  Princess  Caroline 
of  Wales,  afterwards  Queen  Consort  of  Eng- 
land, used  frequently  to  propose  questions  to 
him ;  and  it  was  her  general  boast,  that  she 
was  born  in  the  same  age  as  Newton.  It  was 
to  this  princess  that  lie  communicated  the 
manuscript  of  a  chronological  work,  which  he 
had  composed  for  his  private  satisfaction,  but 
with  no  intention  of  publication.  Her  royal 
highness,  however,  thinking  highly  of  the  per- 
formance, and  being  anxious  to  extend  the 
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reputation  of  Newton,  permitted  a  copy  to  be 
taken,  which  was  soon  afterwards  surreptitious- 
ly printed  at  Paris,  with  the  name  of  another 
author.  The  man  who  perpetrated  this  daring 
piracy  was  the  Abbe  Conti,  and  he  had  the 
confidence  to  justify  his  conduct,  by  pretend- 
ing that  some  alterations  which  he  introduced 
materially  improved  the  volume.  A  literary 
dispute  was  excited  by  the  circumstance,  which 
raged  with  some  violence  ;  and,  though  it 
greatly  mortified  Newton,  finally  established 
his  right  to  the  work. 

This  great  and  illustrious  man  enjoyed  a 
settled  state  of  health  to  the  age  of  eighty, 
when  he  began  to  be  afflicted  with  the  stone, 
at  which  time  the  fits  of  pain  were  so  intense, 
that  large  drops  of  perspiration  would  run 
down  his  face  while  they  lasted  ;  yet  he  never 
uttered  the  least  complaint,  nor  expressed  the 
smallest  degree  of  impatience,  but,  as  soon  as 
the  paroxysm  ceased,  he  would  smile  and  talk 
with  his  usual  cheerfulness.  He  had  the  per- 
fect use  of  all  his  senses  and  understanding 
till  the  day  before  he  died,  which  was  on  the 
20th  March,  1727,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 
His  obsequies  were  solemnized  with  consider- 
able pomp  :  the  body  lay  in  state  at  the  Jeru- 
salem Chamber,  and  was  escorted  into  West- 
minster Abbey  by  a  long  train  of  exalted 
admirers,  amongst  whom,  two  dukes  and  three 
earls  supported  the  pall :  the  former  were  the 
dukes  of  Montrose  and  Roxburgh  \  the  latter, 
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the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Sussex,  and  Maccles- 
field. The  corpse  was  interred  at  the  entrance 
into  the  choir,  where  a  noble  monument  is 
erected  to  his  memory. 

Sir  Isaac  was  of  middling  stature,  and,  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  inclined  to  be  stout. 
His  countenance  was  pleasing",  and,  at  the 
same  time,  venerable.  He  was  a  great  lover 
of  peace,  and  would  rather  have  chosen  to 
remain  in  obscurity,  than  to  have  the  calm 
of  life  ruffled  by  those  storms  and  disputes 
which  genius  and  learning  commonly  bring 
on  those  who  are  peculiarly  eminent  for  them. 
His  genius  was  not  more  remarkable  than  his 
humility.  If  any  friend  hinted  the  extraordina- 
ry nature  of  his  discoveries,  he  would  say,  that 
if  he  had  done  the  world  any  service,  it  was  by 
industry  and  patient  thought,  rather  than  by 
any  extraordinary  sagacity.  It  has  also  been 
observed,  that  he  never  talked  either  of  him- 
self or  others,  nor  ever  behaved  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  any  reason  to  suspect  him 
of  vanity v  He  was  never  married,  not,  as 
Fontenelle  says,  ever  having  had  leisure  to 
think  of  it.  He  writes  of  himself  as  follows  : 
"I  know  not  what  the  world  will  think  of  my 
labors,  but  to  myself  it  seems  that  I  have  been 
but  as  a  child  playing  on  the  sea-shore  ;  now 
finding  some  pebble  rather  more  polished,  and 
now  some  shell  rather  more  agreeably  varie- 
gated, than  another,  while  the  immense  ocean 
of  truth  extended  itself  unexplored  before  me." 
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JOHN  BENBOW. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  British 
seamen  are  distinguished  for  a  species  of 
eccentricity  peculiar  to  themselves  ;  among 
the  number  of  instances  that  might  be 
adduced  to  justify  this  observation,  is  to  be 
ranked  that  meritorious  officer  Admiral  Ben- 
bow. 

He  was  descended  from  a  very  respectable 
family  in  the  county  of  Salop,  and  born  in 
1650  ;  his  uncle,  Thomas  Benbow,  Esq.,  and 
his  father,  John  Benbow,  Esq.,  possessed  moder- 
ate estates  in  that  county.  On  the  rupture 
between  Charles  and  his  parliament,  these  two 
brothers  were  among  the  first  to  venture  their 
lives  in  the  royal  cause,  and  they  were  both 
colonels  in  the  king's  army.  The  two  Ben- 
bows  greatly  impaired  their  fortunes  by  their 
adherence  to  this  prince,  whose  distresses  did 
not  shake  their  loyalty  ;  for  when  Charles  II. 
attempted  to  regain  the  crown,  they  were  very 
active  in  his  cause.  In  the  well-known  battle 
of  Worcester  they  were  both  made  prisoners  ; 
Thomas  was  found  guilty  of  being  in  the  king's 
service,  and  was  shot  at  Shrewsbury,  on  the 
19th  of  October,  1653.  John,  however,  con- 
trived to  make  his  escape,  and  concealed  him- 
self till  after  the  restoration,  when  he  obtained 
a  small  appointment  in  the  tower,  very  inade- 
quate to  his  sufferings  and  deserts,  and  which 
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was  barely  sufficient  for  the  scanty  support  of 
himself  and  family. 

His  son  John,  the  subject  of  the  present 
article,  was  bred  to  the  sea,  and  brought  up 
in  the  merchant's  service  ;  the  cause  of  his 
introduction  into  the  royal  navy  was  not  the 
least  remarkable  circumstance  of  his  life.  The 
particulars  of  this  circumstance,  related  by 
Campbell,  are  as  follow  : 

Benbow  was  master  of  a  vessel  in  the  Medi- 
terranean trade,  when,  in  1686,  he  was  attacked 
in  his  passage  to  Cadiz  by  a  Sallee  rover, 
against  whom  he  defended  himself,  though 
very  unequal  in  the  number  of  men,  with  the 
utmost  bravery,  till  at  last  the  Moors  boarded 
him,  but  were  quickly  beat  out  of  his  ship 
again,  with  the  loss  of  thirteen  men,  whose 
heads  Captain  Benbow  ordered  to  be  cut  off 
and  thrown  into  a  tub  of  pork-pickle.  When 
he  arrived  at  Cadiz,  he  went  ashore,  and 
ordered  his  negro  servant  to  follow  him  with 
the  Moors'  heads  in  a  sack ;  he  had  scarcely 
landed  before  the  officers  of  the  revenue  in- 
quired of  his  servant  what  he  had  in  his  sack ; 
the  captain  replied,  salt  provisions  for  his  own 
use.  "  That  may  be,"  answered  the  officers, "  but 
we  must  insist  upon  seeing  them."  Captain 
Benbow  alleged,  that  he  was  no  stranger  there  ; 
that  he  did  not  use  to  run  goods  ;  and  pretend- 
ed to  take  it  very  ill  that  he  was  suspected. 
The  officers  told  him  that  the  magistrates 
were  sitting  not  far  off,  and  that  if  they  were 
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satisfied  with  his  word,  his  servant  might  carry 
the  provisions  where  he  pleased ;  but  that 
otherwise  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  grant 
any  such  dispensation. 

The  captain  consented  to  the  proposal,  and 
aAvay  they  marched  to  the  custom-house,  Mr. 
Benbow  in  the  front,  his  man  in  the  centre, 
and  the  officers  in  the  rear.  The  magistrates, 
when  he  came  before  them,  treated  Captain 
Benbow  with  the  greatest  civility,  told  him 
they  were  sorry  to  make  a  point  of  such  a 
trifle,  but  that  since  he  had  refused  to  show 
the  contents  of  his  sack  to  their  officers,  the 
nature  of  their  employment  obliged  them  to 
demand  a  sight  of  them,  and  that  as  they 
doubted  not  they  were  salt  provisions,  the 
showing  of  them  could  be  of  no  great  conse- 
quence one  way  or  the  other.  "I  told  you," 
said  the  captain,  sternly,  "  they  were  salt  pro- 
visions for  my  own  use  ;  Caesar,  throw  them 
down  upon  the  table  ;  and,  gentlemen,  if  you 
like  them,  they  are  at  your  service."  The 
Spaniards  were  exceedingly  struck  at  the  sight 
of  the  Moors'  heads,  and  no  less  astonished  at 
the  account  of  the  captain's  adventure,  who, 
with  so  small  a  force,  had  been  able  to  defeat 
such  a  number  of  barbarians.  The  gallantry 
of  this  action  being  reported  to  Charles  II. 
of  Spain,  he  invited  the  captain  to  court,  where 
he  was  respectfully  received,  and  dismissed 
with  a  handsome  present.  His  Catholic  majesty 
also  wrote  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  king 
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James,  who,  on  the  captain's  return,  gave  him 
an  appointment  in  the  navy. 

After  the  revolution  he  eminently  distin- 
guished himself  by  several  successful  cruises 
in  the  Channel,  where  he  was  employed  at  the 
request  of  the  merchants  ;  and  not  only  did 
his  duty  by  protecting  the  trade  and  annoying 
the  enemy,  but  was  also  remarkably  careful  in 
examining  the  French  ports,  gaining  intelli- 
gence, and  projecting  schemes  for  disturbing 
the  French  commerce,  and  securing  our  own. 
For  this  reason  he  Avas  generally  chosen  to  com- 
mand the  squadrons  employed  in  bombarding 
the  French  ports,  in  all  which  expeditions  he 
displayed  an  equal  share  of  bravery  and  con- 
duct, being  always  present  in  his  boat,  as  well 
to  encourage  as  to  instruct  the  seamen  and 
engineers.  His  valor  and  activity  soon  pro- 
cured him  a  promotion  to  a  flag. 

When  it  was  resolved,  in  1701,  to  send  a 
squadron  to  the  West  Indies,  Benbow  was 
mentioned  to  King  William  as  a  fit  officer  to 
command  it ;  but  his  majesty  observed,  that 
Benbow  Avas  only  just  returned  from  that  sta- 
tion, where  he  had  met  Avith  nothing  but  diffi- 
culties, and  that  it  Avas  reasonable  some  other 
officer  should  take  his  turn  ;  some  others  Avere 
accordingly  proposed,  but  either  their  health 
or  their  "affairs  were  so  deranged,  that  they 
most  earnestly  desired  to  be  excused.  "  Well 
then,"  said  the  king  jocosely  to  some  of  his 
ministers,  "  I  find  Ave  must  spare  our  beaux, 
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and  send  honest  Benbow."  His  majesty  there- 
fore sent  for  him,  and  asked  him  whether  he 
was  willing-  to  go  to  the  West  Indies,  assuring 
him,  that  if  he  had  any  objection,  he  would 
not  take  it  at  all  amiss  if  he  desired  to  be 
excused.  The  gallant  admiral  bluntly  replied, 
that  he  did  not  understand  such  compliments, 
that  he  had  no  right  to  choose  his  station,  but 
he  would  cheerfully  execute  his  majesty's  or- 
ders to  whatever  quarter  he  might  think  proper 
to  send  him. 

Benbow  was  accordingly  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  West  India  squadron,  and, 
soon  after  his  arrival  on  that  station,  fell  in 
with  the  French  admiral  Du  Casse,  near  Santa 
Martha,  on  the  coast  of  Spanish  America. 
On  the  24th  of  August,  1702,  he  brought  the 
enemy  to  action,  and  during  the  engagement, 
in  which  he  was  shamefully  deserted  by 
some  of  his  captains,  the  gallant  admiral's 
right  leg  was  shattered  by  a  chain  shot.  He 
was  carried  from  the  deck  to  be  dressed, 
and  while  the  surgeon  was  performing  the 
operation,  one  of  his  lieutenants  expressed 
great  concern  for  the  unfortunate  accident. 
"T  am  sorry  for  it  too,"  replied  the  intrepid 
Benbow,  "  but  I  would  rather  have  lost  them 
both,  than  have  seen  this  dishonor  brought  on 
the  English  nation  ;  but,  do  you  hear,  if  another 
shot  should  take  me  off,  behave  like  brave  men, 
and  fight  it  out."  He  then  ordered  himself 
to  be  carried  up,  and  placed  with  his  cradle  on 
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the  quarter-deck,  where  he  continued  giving 
his  orders. 

The  fight  was  continued  till  night,  and  next 
morning  the  admiral  sent  to  the  captains  of 
the  ships  under  his  command,  desiring  them 
to  keep  their  line,  and  behave  like  men ;  upon 
which  Captain  Kirby  of  the  Defiance,  went  on 
board  the  admiral,  and  told  him  that  he  had 
better  desist,  the  French  were  very  strong, 
and  from  what  had  passed,  he  might  guess 
that  he  could  make  nothing  of  it.  Benbow, 
not  a  little  surprised  at  this  language,  calmly 
replied,  that  this  was  only  one  man's  opinion, 
and  immediately  made  the  signal  for  the  other 
captains  to  come  on  board  ;  to  his  no  small 
mortification,  however,  they  all  concurred  with 
Kirby,  and,  together  with  him,  signed  a  paper, 
purporting  that  nothing  more  could  be  done. 
Being  thus  deserted  by  his  officers,  the  brave 
admiral  was  obliged  to  desist  from  the  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  and  returned  to  Jamaica,  though 
he  could  not  forbear  declaring  publicly,  that 
it  was  contrary  to  his  own  judgment,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  service,  and  the  greatest  dis- 
honor that  ever  happened  to  the  English  navy. 

The  French  admiral,  on  his  arrival  at  Car- 
thagena,  sent  Benbow  the  following  letter, 
which  proves  the  little  prospect  he  had  of 
escaping : 

"  Sir, — I  had  little  hopes  on  Monday  last  but 
to  have  supped  in  your  cabin  ;  it  pleased  God 
to  order  it  otherwise,  and  I  am  thankful  for  it. 
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As  for  those  cowardly  captains,  who  deserted 
you,  hang  them  up,  for,  hy  God,  they  deserve  it. 
Yours,  Du  Casse." 
BenboAv  having  reached  Jamaica,  was  there 
joined  by  rear-admiral  Whetstone,  and  indig- 
nant at  the  conduct  of  his  captains,  he  issued 
a  commission  to  that  officer  to  assemble  a  court- 
martial  for  their  trial.  Captains  Kirby  and 
Constable  were  tried  first ;  the  former  being 
convicted  of  cowardice,  breach  of  orders,  and 
neglect  of  duty,  was  condemned  to  be  shot ; 
Constable  was  convicted  on  the  two  latter 
charges,  and  sentenced  to  be  cashiered  and 
imprisoned.  Captain  Wade  was  convicted  on 
the  same  charge  as  Kirby,  in  addition  to  which, 
it  was  proved  that  he  was  drunk  during  the 
whole  of  the  action ;  Captain  Hudson  died  a 
few  days  before  the  trial  commenced,  and  thus 
escaped  the  ignominious  fate  of  his  associates. 
Captain  Vincent,  of  the  Falmouth,  and  Captain 
Fog,  of  the  admiral's  ship,  the  Breda,  Avere 
also  tried  for  having,  by  Kirby 's  persuasion, 
signed  a  paper,  purporting  that  they  would  not 
fight  under  Benbow's  command ;  this  was 
proved ;  but  as  the  admiral  testified  that  they 
behaved  with  gallantry  during  the  action,  the 
court  mitigated  their  sentence,  but  for  the  sake 
of  discipline,  they  were  suspended  till  the  lord 
high  admiral's  pleasure  should  be  known.  The 
boisterous  manners  of  Benbow,  who  was  a 
rough  seaman,  but  remarkably  brave,  honest, 
and  experienced,  had  produced  this  infamous 
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confederacy,  in  which  Captain  Walton,  of  the 
Ruby,  while  heated  with  the  fumes  of  intoxica- 
tion, had  also  joined  ;  but  he  afterwards  re- 
nounced the  engagement,  and  fought  with  the 
greatest  intrepidity  till  his  ship  was  disabled. 

Kirby  and  Wade  were  sent  home  in  the 
Bristol ;  great  interest  was  made  to  the  queen 
in  their  favor,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  warrants  for 
their  immediate  execution  was  sent  to  all  the 
ports,  and  they  were  accordingly  shot  on  the 
10th  of  April,  1703,  the  same  day  they  arrived 
at  Plymouth. 

As  for  Benbow,  his  health  continued  to  de- 
cline, principally  from  the  chagrin  occasioned 
by  this  miscarriage,  and,  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1/02,  he  expired. 

Benbow  was  one  of  those  officers  whom  the 
tars  have  been  remarkably  fond  of  claiming 
as  their  own.  He  and  his  contemporary,  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel,  were,  indeed,  deserved  fa- 
vorites with  them  ;  they  were  both  sailors,  rose 
by  being  sailors,  and  were  more  proud  of  that 
character  than  of  their  flags  ;  by  a  long  course 
of  obedience  they  learned  to  command,  and 
directed  those  who  served  under  them  as  much 
by  their  example  as  by  their  orders  ;  and  though 
they  were  highly  distinguished  in  their  pro- 
fession, yet,  after  many  years'  employment, 
they  left  behind  them  small  fortunes,  but  great 
reputations. 

5 
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CHARLES  PRICE, 

Alias  the  Social  Monster,  was  descended 

from  a salesman  in  Monmouth  Street. 

The  father,  presaging,  perhaps,  that  his  son 
Charles  was  designed  to  make  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  world,  placed  him  under  the 
tuition  of  a  French  teacher.  But,  at  that  early 
period,  he  gave  many  proofs  of  those  great 
talents,  which  afterwards  rendered  him  sf 
eminent ;  for,  stealing  a  strip  of  old  gold  lace 
from  the  shop,  he  artfully  dressed  himself  in 
his  brother's  clothes,  and  sold  it  to  a  Jew  ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  robbery  was  after- 
wards fixed  on  the  innocent  youth,  for  which 
he  suffered  a  severe  flagellation.  We  can- 
not, however,  progressively  give  a  detail  of  all 
the  villanies  which  are  placed  to  the  account 
of  our  hero,  as  some  are  not  perfectly  ascer- 
tained, and  others  are  not  sufficiently  interest- 
ing. In  the  engraved  likeness,  with  which 
this  article  is  embellished,  he  is  represented 
in  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  a  part  which 
he  often  performed  with  considerable  success. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  had  been  a 
barker  in  Monmouth  Street ;  servant  to  a  hatter 
and  hosier  in  St.  James's  Street ;  clerk  to  a  city 
merchant,  of  extensive  foreign  connections'; 
and  engaged  in  the  same  capacity  to  a  diamond 
merchant  in  Amsterdam,  whose  daughter  he 
debauched  ;  and,  lastly,  manager  to  the  gentle- 
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man  who  conducted  his  majesty's  small  beer 
brewery  at  Weovil,  in  Hampshire.  At  inter- 
vals, this  great  man  sometimes  engaged  in 
lottery  offices,  and  at  others  in  advertising  for 
wives  with  such  and  such  fortunes,  qualifica- 
tions, &c,  and  thus  obtaining  considerable 
sums  from  unthinking  youth,  to  procure  them 
what  never  existed  but  in  idea.  But  this 
hero's  grand  and  most  successful  scheme  was 
to  appear  in  different  characters  to  one  person, 
by  which  means  the  injured  party,  more  than 
once,  employed  Mr.  Price,  to  detect  Mr.  Patch, 
for  in  this  latter  habit,  he  generally  placed  a 
black  patch  over  one  of  his  eyes.  Thus  dis- 
guised, he  is  said  to  have  actually  received 
money  from  the  bank  directors,  in  order  to 
discover  himself.  Having,  under  the  name  of 
Wilmut,  paid  Mr.  Spilsbury  for  some  medicines 
(and  received  the  change)  with  a  forged  note, 
that  gentleman  one  day  related  the  circum- 
stance at  the  Percy  coffee-house,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  culprit,  who  kept  frequently  crying 
out,  "  Lack  a  day  !  Good  God !  who  could  con- 
ceive such  knavery  could  exist !  What,  did 
the  bank  refuse  payment,  sir?"  "O  yes,"  said 
Mr.  Spilsbury,  "  and  yet  the  bills  were  so  in- 
imitably well  done,  that  the  nicest  judges 
could  not  distinguish  them!"  "Good  God! 
lack  a  day !"  said  Price,  "  he  must  have  been 
an  ingenious  villain  !  What  a  complete  old 
scoundrel !"  Price  had  often  been  at  the  shop 
of  a  Mr.  Roberts,  grocer,  in  Oxford  Street. 
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Here  he  now  and  then  bought  a  few  articles, 
and  took  many  opportunities  of  showing  his 
importance.  One  day  he  called  there  in  a 
hackney  coach,  disguised  as  an  old  man,  and 
bought  some  few  things.  In  a  day  or  two  af- 
terwards he  repeated  his  visit ;  and  on  a  third 
day,  when  he  knew  Mr.  Roberts  was  from 
home,  he  went  again,  with  his  face  so  painted, 
that  he  seemed  diseased  with  the  yellow  jaun- 
dice. The  shopman,  to  whom  he  enumerated 
his  complaints,  gave  him  a  prescription  for  that 
disorder,  such  as  had  cured  his  father  of  it. 
Price  gladly  accepted  of  the  receipt,  promising 
that  if  it  succeeded,  he  would  very  liberally 
reward  him  for  his  civility.  In  a  few  days, 
he  called  again,  when  he  appeared  perfectly 
free  from  the  complaint,  and  acknowledged  his 
great  obligations  to  the  shopman,  to  whom, 
after  he  had  expatiated  on  his  affluent  circum- 
stances, the  short  time  he  had  to  live  in  the 
world,  and  the  few  relations  lie  had  to  leave 
any  thing  to,  he  made  a  present  of  a  ten  pound 
bank  note.  The  reader  need  not  be  told  it 
was  a  counterfeit  one  ;  but,  at  the  same  tune, 
he  said,  that  he  wanted  cash  for  another,  which 
was  a  fifty  pound  note,  and  the  obliging  shop- 
man got  change  for  it  of  an  opposite  neigh- 
bor. The  next  day,  in  Mr.  Roberts's  absence, 
he  called  again,  and  entreated  the  lad  to  get 
five  other  fifty  pound  notes  changed  for  small 
ones  ;  who,  telling  him  his  master  was  not  in 
the  way,  Price  begged  he  would  take  them  to 
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his  master's  banker,  and  there  get  them  chang- 
ed. This  request  the  servant  complied  with. 
The  bankers,  Harley,  Burchall,  and  Co.  com- 
plied with  Mr.  Roberts's  supposed  request, 
changed  them  without  suspicion,  and  small 
notes  were  that  day  given  for  them  to  Mr. 
Price.  Having  found  out  a  fit  object  to  practise 
his  deceptions  on  in  the  person  of  Mr.  E.,who 
was  an  eminent  merchant  in  the  city  ;  and 
having  traced  his  connections  at  Amsterdam, 
even  to  the  obtaining  a  letter  which  came 
from  a  merchant  there  to  Mr.  E. ;  he  began 
his  attack  on  that  gentleman  as  follows  ;  accost- 
ed him  on  the  'Change  in  another  disguised 
character,  and  told  him,  that  he  had  received 
a  letter  from  a  correspondent  of  theirs  at  Am- 
sterdam, whose  name  he  mentioned,  which 
informed  him  that  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Trevors,  who  frequented  the  'Change,  had  de- 
frauded the  Dutch  merchant  out  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  that  the  latter  requested  Mr. 
E.'s  assistance  in  the  recovery  of  the  whole, 
or  any  part  of  it  he  could  get.  Having  thus 
opened  the  business,  he  then  produced  the 
letter  to  Mr.  E.,  who,  having  read  it,  did  not 
entertain  the  least  suspicion  but  it  was  the 
hand- writing  of  his  Amsterdam  correspondent : 
he,  therefore,  offered  his  assistance  most  readi- 
ly, in  any  plan  that  might  be  pursued  to  favor 
his  Dutch  friend.  After  thus  paving  the  way, 
he  began  to  advise  Mr.  E.  how  to  manage  the 
matter.     "  To-morrow,"  said  Price,  "  Trevors, 
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most  likely,  will  be  upon  'Change  ;  he  always 
frequents  the  Dutch  walk,  and  is  dressed  in  a 
rod  surtout,  with  a  white  wig  ;  he  has  also 
square  toed  shoes,  and  very  small  buckles. 
Your  best  way  will  be  to  accost  him,  get  into 
a  conversation  with  him,  introduce  the  mer- 
cantile affairs  of  Amsterdam,  and,  by  pretend- 
ing that  he  can  be  of  service  to  you,  invite 
him  home  to  dinner.  You  may  then  mention 
the  business,  sIioav  him  the  letter,  and  inform 
him,  that,  unless  he  refunds  the  whole,  or  part 
of  the  money,  immediately,  you  will  expose 
the  matter  to  the  merchants.  By  such  a  step, 
you  may,  probably,  procure  a  return  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  property,  as  he  is  rich,  and 
has  always  cash  or  notes  about  him,  and  will 
rather  pay,  than  be  exposed."  Mr.  E.  highly 
approved  of  this  plan,  and  was  very  much 
pleased  with  an  opportunity  of  doing,  as  he 
thought,  such  an  essential  service  to  his  Dutch 
friend.  The  next  day  appeared  our  hero  on 
the  Dutch  walk,  and  in  the  dress  he  had  so 
minutely  described  the  day  before.  Mr.  E. 
followed  the  advice  he  had  received  ;  the  result 
of  which  was,  an  invitation  to  dinner,  and  an 
acceptance  on  the  part  of  our  great  man. 
When  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  the  family 
retired  from  table,  Mr.  E.  begged  to  open  to 
Mr.  Trevors,  in  as  delicate  a  manner  as  he 
could,  the  purpose  of  the  invitation.  Our  hero 
acknowledged  the  charge  in  part,  affected 
great  remorse,  declared  his  intention  was  to 
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pay,  begged  he  might  not  be  exposed  on 
'Change,  and  offered  to  pay  five  hundred  pounds 
down,  if  Mr.  E.  would  bury  the  matter  in  ob- 
livion. This  being  readily  promised  on  Mr. 
E.'s  part,  Mr.  Trevors  then  produced  a  thou- 
sand pound  note,  which  he  said  he  would  give 
to  Mr.  E.  if  the  latter  would  return  to  him  the 
other  moiety.  Not  having  sufficient  cash  and 
notes  in  the  house,  Mr.  E.  gave  him  a  draft 
for  five  hundred  pounds  on  his  banker,  soon 
after  which  our  hero  took  his  leave.  The 
next  morning  Mr.  E.  discovered  that  the 
thousand  pound  note  he  had  received  was  a 
forged  one,  and  ran  to  the  bankers  to  stop  the 
payment  of  his  draft ;  but,  unfortunately,  too 
late  ;  for  a  porter,  who  seemed  to  have  been 
followed  by  a  tall,  thin  woman  into  the  banking 
house,  had  obtained  notes  for  the  draft  four 
hours  before  Mr.  E.'s  application  to  stop  pay- 
ment. The  depredations  of  this  monster  on 
society,  amounted  in  the  whole  to  upwards 
of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  and  yet, 
before  he  hung  himself  in  Tothill  Fields  prison, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  whom  he  had 
defrauded  of  more  than  two  thousand  pounds, 
recommending  his  wife  and  eight  children 
to  his  protection.  Price's  disbursements  must 
either  have  been  great,  or  the  prudence  of  his 
female  coadjutor  excessive  ;  for  at  her  lodgings 
were  fixed  all  the  apparatus  for  manufacturing 
the  paper,  and  printing  bank  notes ;  the  plates 
for  which  were  also  engraved  by  this  ingenious 
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villain.  Being  thus  papermaker,  engraver, 
printer,  and  circulator,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised that  he  contrived  to  spin  out  existence 
to  the  age  of  fifty-five  ;  six  years  of  which 
were  passed  in  hostilities  against  the  bank 
directors,  whose  emoluments  by  fire,  ship- 
wreck, and  other  accidents,  Mr.  Price  conceiv- 
ed were  much  too  enormous. 


EPHRATM  LOPES  PEREIRA  D'AGUILAR. 

The  late  Baron  d'Aguilar  may  justly  be 
classed  among  the  most  singular  characters 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  "The  elements 
were  so  mixed  up  in  him,"  as  to  form  a  truly 
extraordinary  combination  of  vice  and  virtue  ; 
of  misanthropy  and  benevolence  ;  of  meanness 
and  integrity  ;  of  avarice  and  liberality  ;  of 
pride  and  humility  ;  of  cruelty  and  kindness  : 
courted  during  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  the 
walks  of  elegance  and  fashion,  he  rendered 
himself  despised  toward  the  conclusion  of  it 
by  his  meanness  and  degeneracy. 

Ephraim  Lopes  Pereira  d'Aguilar,  descended 
of  Jewish  parents,  was  born  about  the  year 
1740,  at  Vienna ;  his  father  was  a  native  of 
Portugal,  but,  in  1722,  quitted  that  country  on 
account  of  his  religion,  and  went  to  England. 
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In  173(3  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  submit- 
ted to  the  imperial  court  proposals  for  farming1 
the  duties  on  tobacco  and  snuff.  In  this  under- 
taking he  was  so  successful,  that  he  afterwards 
became  not  only  a  confident  of  the  empress 
Maria  Theresa,  but  was  appointed  her  cashier. 
About  the  year  1756  he  returned  to  England 
with  a  family  of  twelve  children,  and,  in  1759, 
died,  very  rich,  leaving  his  title  to  his  eldest 
son,  the  late  baron,  and  the  subject  of  these 
pages. 

In  1758  the  baron  was  naturalized,  and  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  late  Moses  Mendes 
da  Costa,  Esq.,  whose  fortune  was  stated,  by 
report,  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  which  was  settled  on  her  previous  to 
marriage.  By  this  lady  the  baron  had  two 
daughters,  both  of  whom  were  living  at  his 
death,  and  inherited  his  large  property. 

Having  been  left  a  widower  in  1763,  the 
baron  a  few  years  afterwards  married  the 
widow  of  Benjamin  Mendes  da  Costa,  Esq., 
who  likewise  brought  him  a  considerable  for- 
tune. During  his  first,  and  for  some  time  after 
his  second  marriage,  the  baron  lived  in  the 
highest  style  of  fashion,  in  Broad  Street  build- 
ings, being  extensively  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  and  keeping  several  carriages,  and 
upwards  of  twenty  servants.  But  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  war,  having  lost 
an  estate  of  fifteen  thousand  acres  on  that 
continent,  this  and  other  losses,  together  with 
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domestic  disagreements,  induced  him  to  alter 
his  plan  of  living.  On  the  expiration  of  his 
lease  he  removed  from  Broad  Street  buildings, 
renounced  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  be- 
came rude,  slovenly,  careless  of  his  person  and 
conduct,  totally  withdrawing  himself  from  his 
family  connections  and  the  society  of  the  gay 
world. 

This  alteration  in  the  manners  and  temper 
of  the  baron  led  to  a  separation  from  his  wife, 
who  fortunately  possessed  an  independent  in- 
come. Though  he  had  quitted  his  elegant 
mansion,  he  had  still  abundant  choice  of  resi- 
dence. He  had  a  field  and  two  houses  at 
Bethnal  Green,  which  he  kept  shut  up,  being 
filled  with  rich  furniture,  laid  by  after  his 
seclusion  from  the  world  and  from  his  family. 
A  large  house  at  Twickenham,  formerly  his 
country  retreat,  was  also  kept  shut  up,  and  in 
the  same  predicament  was  another  of  his 
country-seats  at  Sydenham  ;  in  addition  to 
these,  he  purchased  a  town-house  in  Shaftes- 
bury Place,  Aldersgate  Street,  where  he  gen- 
erally slept,  and  the  lease  of  another  in  Cam- 
den Street,  Islington,  together  with  some 
ground  close  to  the  new  river,  which  he  con- 
verted into  a  farm-yard. 

Having  relinquished  the  pursuits  of  a  gentle- 
man, the^baron  took  it  into  his  head  to  adopt 
those  of  a  farmer  ;  but  his  farming  speculations 
he  carried  on  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself; 
his  farm-yard  at  Islington  was  a  real  curiosity 
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of  the  kind  ;  from  the  state  in  which  the  cattle 
were  kept  it  received  the  characteristic  appel- 
lation of  the  "  Starvation  Farm-yard  !"  These 
wretched  animals,  exhibiting  the  appearance 
of  mere  skin  and  bone,  might  be  seen  amidst 
heaps  of  dung  and  filth,  some  just  ready  to 
expire,  and  some  not  yet  reduced  so  low,  prey- 
ing upon  others  ;  his  hogs  would  often  make 
free  with  his  ducks  and  poultry,  for,  though 
brought  up  a  Jew,  the  baron  had  always  plenty 
of  pork  and  bacon  for  his  own  consumption. 
The  miserable  situation  of  these  animals,  doom- 
ed to  this  state  of  living  death,  frequently 
excited  the  indignation  of  passengers,  who 
would  often  assemble  in  crowds  to  hoot  and 
pelt  the  baron,  who  generally  appeared  in  a 
very  mean  and  dirty  dress  ;  he  never  replied 
or  took  any  notice  of  these  unpleasant  saluta- 
tions, but  availed  himself  of  the  first  opportu- 
nity to  make  good  his  retreat.  It  is  unknown 
for  what  purpose  he  kept  the  cattle,  unless 
it  were  for  amusement,  as  he  derived  from 
them  little  or  no  emolument ;  the  only  reason 
he  ever  assigned  for  stinting  them  to  such 
a  scanty  allowance  of  food  was,  that  they 
might  know  their  master,  for,  it  should  be  ob- 
served, that  he  was  very  fond  of  homage. 

After  his  removal  to  Islington,  he  would 
either  feed  the  hogs,  cows,  and  fowls  himself, 
or  stand  by  while  they  were  fed,  conceiving 
that  nothing  could  be  properly  done  unless  he 
wp^e  nresent  •  his  cows  he  used  sometimes  to 
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send  trom  the  Starvation  Yard  to  his  field  at 
Betlmal  Green  to  grass,  sending  a  servant  that 
distance  to  milk  them  ;  here  his  cattle  in  the 
winter  time  were  absolutely  perishing,  and 
rather  than  sell  any  he  would  suffer  them  to 
die,  one  after  another,  for  want.  In  all  cases 
of  this  kind,  the  man  whom  he  employed  to 
look  after  them  was  ordered  to  bury  the  car- 
cass ;  once,  however,  he  ventured  to  transgress 
this  injunction,  and  sold  the  flesh  of  a  starved 
calf  to  a  dealer  in  clog's  meat ;  this  circum- 
stance coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  baron, 
he  sent  to  the  fellow,  and  charged  him  with 
selling  his  property ;  he  confessed  that  he  had 
sold  the  calf  for  one  shilling  and  ten  pence, 
which  the  baron  deducted  from  his  wages,  and 
then  discharged  him  from  his  service.  Not- 
withstanding this  apparent  meanness,  he  never 
would  claim  his  large  property  in  America, 
nor  would  he  suffer  any  other  person  to  inter- 
fere in  the  business  :  he  was  not  destitute 
of  charity,  for  his  contributions  to  the  poor 
were  manifold  and  secret ;  he  was  also  a  liberal 
patron  of  public  institutions,  and  though  his 
cattle  attested  that  he  did  not  always  feed  the 
hungry,  yet  he  was  seldom  backward  at  cloth- 
ing the  naked,  frequently  inviting  home  ragged 
and  distressed  females,  for  whom  he  provided 
comfortable  garments.  He  has  been  known 
to  take  into  his  houses  fatherless  children, 
whom  he  occasionally  made  his  servants,  in- 
creasing their  wages  with  their  years  :  so  far 
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his  conduct  might  have  excited  the  emulation 
of  the  Christian ;  but  what  followed  disgraced 
the  character  of  man — too  often  treachery  was 
concealed  beneath  the  mask  of  benevolence, 
and  the  hapless  orphan  found  a  deceiver  in  her 
supposed  benefactor. 

After  a  separation  of  twenty  years,  the  baron 
called  one  day  to  see  his  wife  ;  a  partial  recon- 
ciliation was  effected,  and  after  repeated  visits 
he  took  up  his  abode  entirely  at  her  house  ; 
no  sooner  had  he  established  himself  there, 
than  he  began  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner  to 
enforce  his  authority  over  the  servants,  and  at 
length  to  treat  the  lady  herself  with  a  rigor 
she  could  not  endure.  She  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  quitting  him  nnd  repairing  to  her 
relations  at  Hackney,  and  by  their  advice  insti- 
tuted legal  proceedings  against  her  husband. 
The  baron  was  present  in  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  and  calmly  listened  to  the  whole  of  the 
trial,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  court, 
who  not  only  decided  unanimously  in  favor 
of  the  lady,  but  declared  that  he  must  be 
hardened  in  the  extreme  to  show  his  face  upon 
the  occasion ;  but  he  contrived  to  render  him- 
self still  more  conspicuous,  for  at  the  conclu- 
sion, he  boldly  advanced  to  petition  the  court 
that  the  costs  might  be  equally  divided  between 
him  and  his  wife  ;  "  Pray,  gentlemen,"  said  he, 
"  make  her  pay  half  the  expenses,  for  I  am  a 
very  poor  man,  and  it  would  be  cruelty  to 
distress  me." 
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The  poor  baron  survived  his  wife  six  or 
seven  years,  and  died  in  March  18C2,  leaving 
property  estimated  at  upwards  of  200,000Z.  His 
illness,  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  lasted 
seventeen  days,  daring  which  he  had  a  doctor, 
whom  he  would  not  admit  into  his  presence, 
but  sent  him  his  urine  every  day,  accompanied 
with  a  guinea  for  his  fee.  Notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  his  dangerous 
situation,  he  would  allow  no  fire  in  his  house. 
His  youngest  daughter  sent  several  times  in 
his  last  moments  requesting  permission  to  see 
him ;  but  with  dreadful  imprecations,  to  which 
he  was  much  addicted,  he  declared  she  should 
never  enter  his  presence. 

The  baron's  large  stock  of  goods  was  sold 
by  auction  after  his  death.  His  lean  cattle 
fetched  128/ ;  his  diamonds  were  valued  at 
30,000/.,  and  his  plate  amounted  to  7  cwt. 
Among  his  effects  were  found  forty-two  bags 
of  cochineal,  and  twelve  of  indigo,  worth  to- 
gether 10,000/.  These  articles  he  had  pur- 
chased many  years  before  at  a  high  price  upon 
speculation,  and  had  hoarded,  resolving  never 
to  part  with  them  till  he  could  have  a  desirable 
profit. 
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THOMAS   DAY,  ESQ. 

It  is  matter  of  just  rogret  that  Mr.  Day- 
left  behind  him  no  friend  able  or  willing  to 
present  the  public  with  a  complete  account  of 
his  life.  The  particulars  which  have  been 
given  concerning  this  original  and  truly  ec- 
centric character  seem  to  justify  the  presump- 
tion that  such  a  narrative  would  have  afforded 
equal  instruction  and  entertainment.  From 
such  scanty  materials  as  can  be  procured,  the 
following  facts  are  gleaned  ;  but  justice  obliges 
the  compiler  to  acknowledge,  that,  for  most  of 
them,  he  is  indebted  to  the  interesting  account 
of  Mr.  Day,  given  by  the  ingenious  Miss 
Seward,  in  her  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Dr. 
Darwin." 

Thomas  Day  was  born  in  London  in  1748. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Charter  House,  and 
from  that  institution  Avas  removed  to  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford.  His  father  died 
during  his  infancy,  leaving  him  an  estate  of 
twelve  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  Soon 
after  that  event  Mrs.  Day  married  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Phillips,  one  of  those  ordinary 
characters  who  seek  to  supply  an  inherent 
want  of  consequence  by  an  officious  interfer- 
ence in  circumstances  with  which  they  have 
no  real  concern.  Mrs.  Phillips,  Avith  a  jointure 
of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  out  of  her 
son's  estate,  had  been  left  his  guardian,  in  con- 
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junction  with  another  person,  whom  she  influ- 
enced. Being-  herself  under  the  influence  of 
her  husband,  the  domestic  situation  of  her  son, 
a  youth  of  high  spirit  and  no  common  genius, 
was  often  rendered  extremely  uncomfortable. 
It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  he  impatiently 
brooked  the  troublesome  authority  of  a  man 
whom  he  despised,  and  who  had  no  claim  upon 
his  obedience,  though  he  considered  it  his 
duty  to  treat  the  husband  of  his  mother  with 
some  exterior  deference  and  respect.  She 
often  repined  at  the  narrowness  of  her  jointure, 
and  still  more  frequently  expressed  her  anxiety 
lest  Mr.  Phillips,  who  had  no  fortune  of  his 
own,  should,  by  losing  her,  be  deprived,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  of  a  comfortable  subsistence. 
No  sooner  had  Mr.  Day  come  of  age  and  into 
possession  of  his  estate,  than  he  augmented 
his  mother's  jointure  to  four  hundred  pounds, 
and  settled  it  on  Mr.  Phillips  during  his  life. 
Such  bounty  to  one  who  had  needlessly  em- 
bittered so  many  years  of  his  infancy  and 
youth,  affords  incontestable  evidence  of  a  truly 
noble  and  elevated  mind. 

Mr.  Day  was  a  phenomenon  rarely  seen  in 
these  latter  times,  especially  among  persons  of 
his  rank  in  society.  Even  at  that  period 
"  when  youth,  elate  and  gay,  steps  into  life," 
he  looked  quite  the  philosopher.  Powder  and 
elegant  clothes  were  at  that  time  the  appen- 
dages of  gentlemen,  but  Mr.  Day  wore  neither. 
In  person   he   was  tall,   and   stooped   in  the 
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shoulders  ;  he  was  full  made,  but  not  corpulent ; 
and  in  his  pensive  and  melancholy  air  were 
blended  awkwardness  and  dignity.  Though 
his  features  bore  the  traces  of  a  severe  small- 
pox, yet  they  were  interesting  and  agreeable. 
A  kind  of  weight  hung  upon  the  lids  of  his 
large  hazel  eyes,  but  when  he  declaimed 

-of  good  and  evil 


Passion  and  apathy,  and  glory  and  shame, 

the   expression   that  flashed   from  them  was 
highly  energetic. 

His  moral  character  was  moulded  after  the 
antique  model  of  the  most  virtuous  citizens  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  He  proudly  imposed  on 
himself  rigid  abstinence,  even  from  the  most 
innocent  pleasures ;  nor  would  he  allow  any 
action  to  be  virtuous  that  was  performed  from 
the  hope  of  a  reward  here  or  hereafter.  This 
severity  of  principle  had,  however,  the  effect 
of  rendering  him  rather  sceptical  towards  the 
doctrines  of  revealed  religion.  Strict  integrity, 
active  friendship,  open-handed  bounty,  and  dif- 
fusive charity,  greatly  over-balanced  the  tinc- 
ture of  misanthropic  gloom  and  proud  con- 
tempt of  common-life  society,  which  marked 
his  character.  For  such  miseries  as  spring 
from  refinement  and  the  softer  affections, 
Mr.  Day  had  no  sympathy  ;  but  he  evinced 
genuine  compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  cold 
and  hunger.  To  the  pleasure  of  relieving 
these  he  nobly  sacrificed  all  the  parade  of  life 
6 
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and  all  the  gratifications  of  luxury.  For  pol- 
ished society  he  expressed  supreme  contempt, 
and  cherished  a  particular  aversion  for  the 
modern  plans  of  female  education,  ascribing 
to  their  influence  the  disappointment  he  expe- 
rienced from  the  fickleness  of  a  young  lady  to 
whom  he  had  paid  his  addresses.  He,  never- 
theless, thought  it  his  duty  to  marry  ;  he  in- 
dulged systematic  ideas  of  the  powers  of  phil- 
osophic tuition  to  produce  future  virtue,  and 
took  great  delight  in  moulding  the  mind  of 
infancy  and  youth. 

The  distinctions  of  birth  and  the  advan- 
tages of  wealth  were  ever  regarded  by  Mr.  Day 
with  contempt.  He  resolved  that  the  woman 
whom  he  should  choose  for  his  wife  should 
have  a  taste  for  literature  and  science,  for 
moral  and  patriotic  philosophy.  She  would 
thus  be  a  fit  companion  in  that  retirement  to 
which  he  had  destined  himself,  and  might  as- 
sist in  forming  the  minds  of  his  children  to 
stubborn  virtue  and  high  exertion.  He  like- 
wise resolved,  that  in  her  dress,  her  diet,  and 
her  manners  she  should  be  simple  as  a  moun- 
tain-girl, fearless  and  intrepid  as  the  Spartan 
wives  and  Roman  heroines.  The  most  roman- 
tic philosopher  could  not  expect  to  find  such  a 
creature  ready  made  to  his  hands,  and  Mr.  Day 
was  soon  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  mould- 
ing some  infant  into  the  being  his  fancy  had 
pictured. 

To  the  accomplishment  of  this  plan,  he  pro 
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ceeded  in  the  following  manner.  When  he 
came  of  age,  he  procured  credentials  of  his 
moral  probity,  and  with  these  he  travelled  to 
Shrewsbury,  accompanied  by  his  friend  the 
late  Mr.  Bicknel,  then  a  barrister  in  considera- 
ble practice,  to  explore  the  hospital  for  found- 
ling girls  in  that  town.  From  among  the  little 
inmates  of  this  institution,  Mr.  Day,  in  the 
presence  of  his  friend,  selected  two  of  twelve 
years.  They  were  both  beautiful:  the  one, 
fair,  with  flaxen  locks  and  light  eyes,  he  called 
Lucretia;  the  other,  a  clear  auburn  brunette, 
with  darker  eyes,  more  glowing  bloom,  and 
chestnut  tresses,  he  named  Sabrina.  The 
written  conditions  on  which  he  obtained. these 
girls,  were  to  this  effect:  that  within  a  year  he 
should  place  one  of  them  with  some  reputable 
tradeswoman,  giving  one  hundred  pounds  to 
bind  her  apprentice,  and  maintaining  her,  if 
she  behaved  well,  till  she  married  or  began 
business  for  herself,  in  either  of  which  cases 
he  promised  to  advance  four  hundred  more. 
He  avowed  his  intention  of  keeping  and  edu- 
cating the  other,  with  a  view  to  make  her  his 
wife  ;  solemnly  engaging  never  to  violate  her 
innocence,  and,  if  he  should  renounce  his  plan, 
to  maintain  her  in  some  creditable  family  till 
she  married,  when  he  promised  to  give  five 
hundred  pounds  as  her  wedding  portion.  For 
the  performance  of  this  contract  Mr.  Bicknel 
was  guarantee. 
With  these  girls  Mr.  Day  immediately  went 
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to  France,  and,  that  they  might  imbibe  no  ideas 
but  such  as  he  chose  to  communicate,  he  took 
with  him  in  this  excursion  not  a  single  English 
servant.  Notwithstanding  all  his  philosophy, 
his  young  companions  harassed  and  perplexed 
him  not  a  little  ;  they  were  perpetually  quar- 
relling and  righting,  and,  at  length  falling  sick 
of  4he  small-pox,  they  chained  him  to  their 
bedside  by  crying  and  screaming  if  they  were 
left  a  moment  with  any  person  who  could  not 
speak  to  them  in  their  native  language.  Their 
protector  was,  therefore,  not  only  obliged  to  sit 
up  with  them  many  nights,  but  also  to  perform 
for  them  the  lowest  offices  that  are  required  of 
a  nurse  or  a  domestic.  Health  returned,  and 
with  it  all  their  former  beauty.  Soon  after 
the  recovery  of  his  wards,  Mr.  Day  was  cross- 
ing the  Rhone  with  them  on  a  tempestuous 
day,  when  the  boat  overset.  Being  an  excel- 
lent swimmer,  he  saved  them  both,  though  not 
without  considerable  difficulty  and  danger  to 
himself. 

After  a  tour  of  eight  months,  during  which 
his  patience  and  perseverance  had  been 
abundanlly  exercised,  Mr.  Day  returned  to 
England,  heartily  glad  to  separate  the  little 
squabblers.  Sabrina  having  become  the  fa- 
vorite, he  placed  the  fair  Lucre tia  with  a 
chamber  milliner ;  she  behaved  well,  and 
afterwards  married  a  respectable  linen-draper 
in  London.  He  committed  Sabrina  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Bicknel's  mother,  while  he  settled 
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nis  affairs  at  his  own  mansion-house,  Bear  Hill, 
in  Berkshire,  from  which  filial  tenderness 
would  not  permit  him  to  remove  his  mother. 

About  this  time  the  fame  of  Dr.  Darwin's 
talents  induced  Mr.  Day  to  visit  Lichfield. 
Thither,  in  the  spring  of  1770,  he  conducted 
the  beauteous  Sabrina,  then  thirteen  years  old, 
and  took,  for  twelve  months,  a  pleasant  mansion 
in  the  little  green  valley  of  Stowe.  Here  he 
resumed  his  endeavors  to  implant  in  the  mind 
of  his  charge  the  characteristic  virtues  of  Ar- 
ria,  of  Portia,  and  Cornelia,  but  his  experi- 
ments were  not  attended  with  the  desired  suc- 
cess. He  found  it  impossible  to  fortify  her  mind 
against  the  dread  of  pain  and  the  sense  of 
danger  ;  when  he  dropped  melted  sealing-wax 
upon  her  arms,  she  did  not  endure  it  without 
flinching,  and  when  he  fired  at  her  petticoats 
pistols  which  she  believed  to  be  charged  with 
balls,  she  could  not  forbear  starting,  and  ex- 
pressing her  apprehensions  by  violent  screams. 
More  than  once,  when  he  tried  her  fidelity  in 
keeping  pretended  secrets,  he  discovered  that 
she  nad  communicated  them  to  the  servants 
and  to  her  playfellows.  She  manifested  an 
aversion  to  study  and  books,  which  afforded 
little  promise  of  ability  that  should  one  day 
be  responsible  for  the  education  of  youths  who 
were  to  emulate  the  Gracchi. 

In  these  experiments  Mr.  Day  persisted,  to 
his  uniform  disappointment,  during  the  year  he 
spent  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lichfield.     The 
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difficulty  consisted  in  giving  Sabrina  a  motive 
for  exertion,  heroism,  and  self-denial.  His 
plan  rejected  the  usual  sources — pecuniary 
reward,  luxury,  ambition  and  vanity.  His 
vigilance  had  kept  her  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
value  of  money,  the  reputation  of  beauty,  and 
the  love  of  dress.  The  only  inducement 
which  she  could  have  to  subdue  the  natural 
preference  of  ease  and  sport  to  pain  and  the 
labor  of  thinking,  was  the  desire  of  pleasing 
her  protector,  and  in  this  desire  fear  had  a 
much  larger  share  than  affection.  At  length, 
discouraged  by  so  many  fruitless  trials,  he  re- 
nounced all  hope  of  moulding  Sabrina  into  the 
being  he  had  so  fondly  imagined,  and,  relin- 
quishing his  intention  of  making  her  his  wife, 
he  placed  her  at  a  boarding-school  in  War- 
wickshire. 

His  confidence  in  the  power  of  education 
began  to  falter,  and  his  aversion  to  modern 
elegance  subsided.  During  his  residence  in 
the  vale  of  Stowe  he  had  enjoyed  daily  oppor- 
tunities of  conversing  with  the  beautiful  Miss 
Honora  Sneyd,  of  Lichfield,  the  object  of  the 
inextinguishable  passion  of  the  gallant  and 
unfortunate  Major  Andre.  The  mental  and 
personal  accomplishments  of  this  lady  made 
such  a  deep  impression  on  the  heart  of  Mr. 
Day,  that  he  made  her  an  offer  of  his  hand. 
She  admired  his  talents,  respected  his  virtues, 
but  found  it  impossible  to  love  him,  and  candidly 
told  him  so.     He  now  transferred  his  heart  to 
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her  sister  Elizabeth,  a  very  engaging  young 
lady,  though  far  inferior  to  Honora,  and  she, 
with  equal  candor,  acknowledged  that  she 
could  have  loved  him  had  he  acquired  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  society,  instead  of  those 
austere  singularities  for  which  he  was  remark- 
able. 

To  these  our  philosopher  now  began  to 
ascribe  all  the  disappointments  he  had  hitherto 
experienced  in  love.  He  told  Elizabeth  that, 
for  her  sake,  he  would  renounce  his  prejudices 
against  external  refinements,  and  endeavor  to 
acquire  them ;  for  which  purpose  he  would  go 
to  Paris,  and  place  himself  for  a  year  under 
the  tuition  of  dancing  and  fencing  masters. 
This  he  actually  did,  but,  notwithstanding  the 
many  painful  restraints  to  which  he  submitted, 
and  the  incessant  assiduity  with  which  he 
studied  to  acquire,  in  his  air,  manners,  and  ad- 
dress, the  graceful  ease  and  polished  exterior 
of  a  man  of  the  world,  he  was  unable  entirely 
to  conquer  habits  to  which  time  had  given 
such  strength. 

He  now  returned  to  England,  but  only  to 
endure  fresh  disappointments.  The  attempts 
he  made  with  visible  effort  to  assume  the 
polish  of  fashionable  life,  and  the  showy  dress 
in  which  he  presented  himself  to  his  fair  one, 
appeared  infinitely  more  ungraceful  and  unbe- 
coming than  his  natural  simplicity  of  manners 
and  of  garb.  She  confessed  that  Thomas 
Day,  blackguard,  as  he  jestingly  styled  him- 
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self,  was  much  less  displeasing  to  her  eye  than 
Thomas  Day,  fine  gentleman. 

After  such  sacrifices  and  such  efforts,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  what  must  now  have  been 
his  mortification.  Relinquishing  his  hopeless 
suit,  he  resumed  his  accustomed  plainness  of 
attire,  and  neglect  of  his  person.  He  again 
visited  the  continent,  where  he  passed  another 
year,  and  returned  to  England  in  1773.  From 
that  period  Mr.  Day  resided  chiefly  in  London, 
where,  amid  the  select  circle  to  which  he  con- 
fined himself,  he  often  met  the  elegant  Miss 
Esther  Mills,  of  Derbyshire.  Brought  up 
amid  the  luxuries,  and  possessing  the  accom- 
plishments suited  to  her  large  fortune,  this 
lady  had  cultivated  her  understanding  by  books, 
and  her  virtues  by  benevolence.  She  soon 
discovered  his  talents  and  his  merit,  and  in  her 
eyes  the  unpolished  Stoic  possessed  irresistible 
charms.  Her  regard  for  him  manifested  itself 
in  the  most  unequivocal  manner  ;  but  repeated 
disappointment  had  caused  Mr.  Day  to  look 
with  distrust  on  all  female  attention,  however 
flattering.  It  was  not  till  after  years  of  mod- 
est, yet  tender  devotion,  that  he  deigned  to 
ask  Miss  Mills,  if,  for  his  sake,  she  could  re- 
nounce all  the  pleasures,  all  the  luxuries,  all 
the  ostentation,  of  the  world  ;  if,  after  procur- 
ing the  ordinary  comforts  of  life,  she  could  re- 
solve to  employ  the  surplus  of  her  fortune  in 
clothing  the  naked  and  feeding  the  hungry  ; 
if  she   could  bury  herself   with  him   in  the 
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country,  and  shun,  through  the  rest  of  her  life, 
the  infectious  taint  of  society. 

Had  not  the  heart  of  Miss  Mills  been  influ- 
enced by  the  most  devoted  attachment,  she 
could  scarcely  have  assented  to  such  proposals. 
They  were,  however,  gladly  accepted ;  but 
something  more  remained.  Mr.  Day  insisted 
that  her  whole  fortune  should  be  settled  upon 
her,  totally  out  of  his  control,  that  if  ever  she 
grew  tired  of  such  a  system  of  life,  she  might 
return  to  that  to  which  she  had  been  accustom- 
ed, whenever  she  pleased. 

Having,  upon  these  conditions,  made  Miss 
Mills  his  wife,  Mr.  Day  retired  with  her  into 
the  country  about  the  year  1780.  Mrs.  Day 
had  no  carriage,  no  servant  of  her  own,  no 
luxury  of  any  kind.  Music,  to  which  she  was 
strongly  attached,  was  deemed  trivial,  and  she 
accordingly  banished  her  harpsichord  and  mu- 
sic books.  Mr.  Day  made  frequent  experi- 
ments on  her  temper  and  her  affection  ;  and 
never  did  the  most  dependent  wife  make  such 
absolute  sacrifices  to  the  most  imperious  hus- 
band, as  did  this  lady,  who  was  in  secure  pos- 
session of  an  affluent  independence,  and  of 
whom  nothing  was  required  as  a  duty. 

It  was  not  long  after  his  marriage  that  Mr. 
Day  began  to  compose  the  History  of  Sandford 
and  Merton,  a  work  on  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  pass  any  eulogium  here.  Its  general  adop- 
tion as  a  book  of  education  by  enlightened 
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parents,  and  instructers  of  youth,  sufficiently 
attests  the  merits  of  Mr.  Day's  labors.  He 
was  likewise  the  author  of  two  noble  poems, 
which  appeared  previous  to  Sandford  and  Mer- 
ton.  These  were  The  devoted  Legions  and 
The  dying  Negro.  The  third  edition  of  the 
latter  he  dedicated  to  Rousseau,  in  language 
replete  with  energy  and  every  grace  of  elo- 
quence. 

The  useful  life  of  Mr.  Day  was  cut  short  in 
its  meridian.  He  fell  a  victim,  in  the  year  1789, 
to  one  of  his  uncommon  systems.  He  thought 
so  highly  of  the  gratitude  and  sensibility  of 
horses,  that  whenever  they  were  vicious  or 
unruly,  he  conceived  it  to  be  owing  to  previ- 
ous ill  usage. 

Having  reared  a  favorite  foal,  he  resolved  to 
accustom  him  to  the  bit  and  the  burden  him- 
self, without  the  assistance  of  a  horse-breaker. 
He  accordingly  mounted  the  animal,  which, 
disliking  this  new  kind  of  treatment,  plunged, 
threw  his  master,  who  was  not  a  good  horse- 
man, and,  with  his  heels,  struck  him  a  bloAv  on 
the  head,  which  instantly  proved  fatal. 

So  deeply  was  Mrs.  Day  affected  by  his 
loss,  that  it  is  said  she  never  afterwards  saw 
the  sun ;  but  confined  herself  to  her  bed, 
within  the  curtains  of  which  no  light  was  ad- 
mitted during  the  day  :  she  rose  only  at  night, 
and  wandered  alone  in  her  garden,  amid  the 
gloom  that  was  congenial  to  her  sorrows.     She 
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survived  her  adored  husband  two  years,  and 
expired  of  a  broken  heart.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Day 
left  no  issue. 

The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  find  a 
few  further  particulars  relative  to  the  fortune 
of  Sabrina,  subjoined  to  this  account  of  her 
patron.  We  left  her  at  school  at  Sutton  Cold- 
field,  in  Warwickshire.  There  Sabrina  re- 
mained three  years,  grew  elegant  and  amiable, 
and  gained  the  esteem  of  her  instructress. 
On  her  leaving  school  Mr.  Day  allowed  her 
fifty  pounds  per  annum.  She  resided  some 
years  near  Birmingham,  and  afterwards  at 
Newport  in  Shropshire,  securing  herself 
friends  by  the  strict  propriety  of  her  conduct 
and  her  virtues.  In  her  twenty-sixth  year,  two 
years  after  Mr.  Day's  marriage,  his  friend,  Mr. 
Bicknel,  offered  his  hand  to  Sabrina.  She  ac- 
cepted his  addresses,  rather  from  motives  of 
prudence  than  of  passion,  but  became  one  of 
the  best  and  most  affectionate  of  wives.  On 
her  asking  Mr.  Day's  consent  to  this  match, 
his  reply  was,  "  I  do  not  refuse  my  consent 
to  your  marrying  Mr.  Bicknel;  but  remember 
you  have  not  asked  my  advice."  Faithful  to 
his  promise,  he  gave  her  on  this  occasion  a  por- 
tion of  five  hundred  pounds. 

The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  two  boys, 
the  eldest  of  whom  Avas  five  years  old  when 
Mr.  Bicknel  was  removed  from  his  family  by 
the  hand  of  death.  As  he  had  no  patrimonial 
fortune,  and  had  always  lived  up  to  his  income, 
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his  widow  was  left  without  any  provision  for 
herself  and  her  infants.  In  this  situation  Mr. 
Day  allowed  her  thirty  pounds  a  year,  in  aid, 
as  he  said,  of  the  efforts  he  expected  her  to 
make  for  the  maintenance  of  her  children.  A 
subscription  was  made  among  the  gentlemen 
of  the  bar,  and  the  sum  of  800Z.  was  raised 
for  the  use  of  Mrs.  Bicknel  and  her  sons. 
This  excellent  woman  has  lived  many  years 
with  Dr.  Burney  of  Greenwich,  as  his  house- 
keeper and  assistant  in  the  cares  of  his  acad- 
emy, where  she  is  treated  with  every  mark  of 
esteem  and  respect  that  is  due  to  her  virtues. 
Mrs.  Day  continued  the  allowance  made  by 
her  husband  to  Mrs.  Bicknel,  and  bequeathed 
its  continuance  from  her  own  fortune  during 
the  life  of  the  latter. 


JOSEPH  CAPPUR 


No  place  can  afford  a  fairer  field  for  the 
exertion  of  talents,  or  honest  industry,  than 
the  capital  of  the  British  empire.  How  many 
instances  might  be  adduced  of  persons  there 
raising  themselves  by  those  recommendations 
from  the  most  abject  indigence  to  prosperity 
and  wealth !  Of  many  of  these,  however,  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  is  known.     "  It 
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would  be  amusing-,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gran- 
der, "to  trace  the  progress  of  a  lord  mayor 
from  the  loom  or  the  fish-monger's  stall  to  the 
chair  of  the  chief  magistrate  ;  to  be  informed 
with  what  difficulty  he  got  the  first  hundred 
pounds,  with  how  much  less  he  made  it  a  thou- 
sand, and  with  what  care  he  rounded  his 
plumb."  Mr.  Cappur,  though  he  did  not  attain 
to  such  honors  or  such  opulence,  affords,  how- 
ever, an  example  of  the  truth  of  these  obser- 
vations. 

He  was  born  in  Cheshire,  of  humble  parents 
his  family  being  numerous,  he  came  to  London 
at  an  early  age,  to  shift  for  himself,  as  he  used 
to  say,  and  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  grocer. 
Mr.  Cappur  soon  manifested  great  quickness 
and  industry,  and  proved  a  most  valuable  ser- 
vant to  his  master.  It  was  one  of  the  chief 
boasts  of  his  life,  that  he  had  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  his  employer,  and  never  betrayed  it. 

Being  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  Mr.  Cappur 
commenced  business,  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of 
his  apprenticeship,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Rosemary  Lane.  His  old  master  was  his  only 
friend,  and  recommended  him  so  strongly  to 
the  dealers  in  his  line,  that  credit  to  a  very 
large  amount  was  given  him.  In  proportion 
as  he  became  successful,  he  embarked  in  vari- 
ous speculations,  but  in  none  was  so  fortunate 
as  in  the  funds.  He  at  length  amassed  a  sum 
sufficient  to  decline  all  business  whatever. 

Mr.   Cappur,   therefore,   resolved   to   retire 
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from  the  bustle  of  life.  This  best  suited  his 
disposition  ;  for,  although  he  possessed  many 
amiable  qualities,  yet  he  was  the  most  tyranni- 
cal and  overbearing  man  living,  and  never 
seemed  so  happy  as  when  pla.ced  by  the  side 
of  a  churlish  companion.  For  several  days  he 
walked  about  the  vicinity  of  London,  search- 
ing for  lodgings,  without  being  able  to  please 
himself.  Being  one  day  much  fatigued,  he 
called  at  the  Horns  at  Kensington,  took  a  chop, 
and  spent  the  day,  and  asked  for  a  bed,  in  his 
usual  blunt  manner,  when  he  Avas  answered  in 
the  same  churlish  style  by  the  landlord,  that  lie 
could  not  have  one.  Mr.  Cappur  was  resolved 
to  stop,  if  he  could,  all  his  life,  to  plague  the 
growling  fellow,  and  refused  to  retire.  After 
some  altercation,  however,  he  was  accommo- 
dated with  a  bed,  and  never  slept  out  of  it  for 
twenty-five  years.  During  that  time  he  made 
no  agreement  for  lodging  or  eating,  but  wish- 
ed to  be  considered  a  customer  only  for  the 
day.  For  many  years  he  talked  about  quitting 
this  residence  the  next  day. 

His  manner  of  living  was  so  methodical, 
that  he  would  not  drink  his  tea  out  of  any 
other  than  a  favorite  cup.  He  was  equally 
particular  with  respect  to  his  knives  and  forks, 
plates,  &c.  In  winter  and  summer  he  rose  at 
the  same  hour,  and,  when  the  mornings  were 
dark,  he  was  so  accustomed  to  the  house,  that 
he  walked  about  the  apartments  Avithout  the 
assistance  of  anv  light.     At  breakfast  he  ar- 
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ranged,  in  a  peculiar  way,  the  paraphernalia  of 
the  tea-table,  but  first  of  all  he  would  read  the 
newspapers.  At  dinner  he  also  observed  a 
general  rule,  and  invariably  drank  his  pint  of 
wine.  His  supper  was  uniformly  a  gill  of 
rum,  with  sugar,  lemon-peel,  and  porter,  mixed 
together;  the  latter  he  saved  from  the  pint 
he  had  at  dinner.  From  this  economical  plan 
he  never  deviated. 

He  called  himself  the  Champion  of  Govern- 
ment, and  his  greatest  glory  was,  certainly,  his 
country  and  king.  He  joined  in  all  subscrip- 
tions which  tended  to  the  aid  of  government. 
He  was  exceedingly  choleric,  and  nothing 
raised  his  anger  so  soon  as  declaiming  against 
the  British  constitution.  In  the  parlor  he 
kept  his  favorite  chair,  and  he  would  often 
amuse  himself  with  satirizing  the  customers,  or 
the  landlord,  if  he  could  make  his  jokes  tell 
better.  It  was  his  maxim  never  to  join  in 
general  conversation,  but  to  interrupt  it  when- 
ever he  could  say  any  thing  ill-natured.  Mr. 
Cappur's  conduct  to  his  relations  was  exceed- 
ingly capricious  ;  he  never  would  see  any  of 
them.  As  they  were  chiefly  in  indigent  cir- 
cumstances, he  had  frequent  applications  from 
them  to  borrow  money.  "  Are  they  industri- 
ous ?"  he  would  inquire ;  when  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  he  would  add,  "  Tell  them  I 
have  been  deceived  already,  and  never  will 
advance  a  sixpence  by  way  of  loan,  but  I  will 
give  them  the  sum  they  want ;  and  if  ever  I 
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hear  they  make  known  the  circumstance,  I 
will  cut  them  off  with  a  shilling." 

Soon  after  Mr.  Townsend  became  landlord 
of  the  Horns,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
a  few  good  ready  money  purchases,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  old  man  for  a  temporary  loan  : — "I 
wish,"  said  he,  "to  serve  you,  Townsend ;  you 
seem  an  industrious  fellow ;  but  how  is  it  to 
be  done  ?  I  have  sworn  never  to  lend  ;  I  must 
therefore  give  it  thee  ;"  which  he  accordingly 
did  the  following  day.  Mr.  Townsend  proved 
grateful  for  this  mark  of  liberality,  and  never 
ceased  to  administer  to  him  every  comfort  the 
house  would  afford  ;  and  what  was,  perhaps, 
more  gratifying  to  the  old  man,  he  indulged 
him  in  his  eccentricities. 

Mr.  Cappur  was  elected  steward  of  the  par- 
lor fire,  and  if  any  persons  were  daring  enough 
to  put  a  poker  in  it  without  his  permission, 
they  stood  a  fair  chance  of  feeling  the  weight 
of  his  cane.  In  summer  time,  a  favorite  di- 
version of  his  was  killing  flies  in  the  parlor 
with  his  cane  :  but,  as  he  was  sensible  of  the 
ill  opinion  this  would  produce  among  the  com- 
pany present,  he  would,  with  great  ingenuity, 
introduce  a  story  about  the  rascality  of  all 
Frenchmen,  "  whom,"  says  he,  "  I  hate  and 
detest,  and  would  knock  down  just  the  same 
as  these  flies."  This  was  the  signal  for  at- 
tack, and  presently  the  killed  and  wounded 
were  scattered  about  in  all  quarters  of  the 
room.     From  this  fly-killing  propensity  he  ac» 
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quired  the  name  of  Domitian,  among  the  cus- 
tomers who  frequented  the  house. 

This  truly  eccentric  character  lived  to  the 
age  of  seventy-seven,  in  excellent  health, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  Tuesday  morning 
before  his  decease  that  a  visible  alteration 
was  perceived  in  him.  Having  risen  at  an 
earlier  period  than  usual,  he  was  observed  to 
walk  about  the  house,  exceedingly  agitated 
and  convulsed.  Mr.  Townsend  pressed  him 
to  suffer  medical  assistance  to  be  sent  for,  to 
which  Mr.  Cappur  then,  and  at  all  times,  had  a 
great  aversion.  He  asked  for  a  pen  and  ink, 
evinced  great  anxiety  to  write,  but  could  not. 
Mr.  Townsend,  apprehending  his  dissolution 
nigh,  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  get  permis- 
sion to  send  for  Mr.  Cappur's  relations,  and 
tried  to  obtain  their  address  for  that  purpose. 
He  refused,  saying  that  he  should  be  better. 
On  the  second  day,  seeing  no  hopes  of  recov- 
ery, Mr.  Townsend  called  in  four  respecta- 
ble gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood,  and  had 
seals  put  upon  all  Mr.  Cappur's  property.  One 
of  the  four  gentlemen  recollected  the  address 
of  Mr.  Cappur's  two  nephews  of  the  name  of 
Dutton,  who  were  immediately  sent  for.  They 
resided  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rosemary 
Lane. 

On  searching  his  apartment  after  his  death, 
his  relations  found  a  will,  curiously  worded,  and 
made  on  the  back  of  a  sheet  of  banker's  checks. 
It  was  dated  five  vears  back,  and  the  bulk  of 
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his  property,  which  was  then  upwards  of 
30,0001,  he  left  equally  among  his  poor  rela- 
tions.    He  died  on  the  6th  of  September,  1804. 


NICHOLAS  SAUNDERSON 

This  celebrated  mathematician  was  born  in 
1682,  and  when  a  twelvemonth  old,  lost,  by 
the  small  pox,  not  only  his  sight,  but  his  eyes, 
also,  which  came  array  in  an  abscess.  Not- 
withstanding this,  he  showed,  while  a  boy,  a 
great  propensity  to  mathematical  studies ;  he 
could  perform  the  most  difficult  arithmetical 
problems,  and  make  long  calculations  by  his 
memory,  and  form  in  his  mind  new  theorems 
for  their  more  ready  solution ;  he  made  him- 
self master  of  the  works  of  Euclid,  Archimedes 
and  Diophantes,  from  hearing  tbem  read  in 
their  original  Greek,  and  being  aided  in  his  stud- 
ies by  a  memory  of  uncommon  strength,  he 
would  quote  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  the 
great  Latin  poets  in  conversation  with  the  ut- 
most propriety  ;  he  was  also  particularly  well 
versed  in  the  writings  of  Cicero,  and  dictated 
Latin  in  a  familiar  and  elegant  style. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  Mr.  Saunderson 
went  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  not  in 
the  character  of  a  scholar,  but  of  a  master. 
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For  a  young-  man  without  sight,  without 
fortune  or  friends,  and  untaught,  except  by 
himself,  to  set  up  for  a  teacher  of  philosophy, 
in  a  university  where  it  then  reigned  in  the 
utmost  perfection,  might  at  first  appear  rather 
preposterous :  but  no  sooner  did  he  open  his 
lecture,  than  it  Avas  crowded  with  auditors,  and 
the  Principia  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  his  Optics, 
and  Arithmetica  Universalis  were  illustrated 
and  explained  by  Mr.  Saunderson  in  such  a 
manner  as  gained  him  universal  admiration  , 
in  a  word,  the  nature  of  light  and  colors,  the 
theory  of  vision,  the  effects  of  glasses,  the 
phenomena  of  the  rainbow  and  other  objects 
of  sight,  were  treated  of  in  lectures  by  this 
man,  who  had  been  blind  in  a  manner  from  his 
birth,  with  a  perspicuity  which  has  seldom 
been  equalled  and  never  surpassed. 

The  extraordinary  merits  of  Mr.  Saunderson 
soon  acquired  him  great  reputation,  and  secured 
him  the  friendship  and  respect  of  the  greatest 
mathematicians  of  his  time  ;  the  principal  of 
these  friends  and  patrons  was  the  great  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  whose  candor  and  generosity 
were  equal  to  his  genius  ;  through  his  interest 
Mr.  Saunderson  was  chosen,  in  1721,  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Winston  as  Lucasian  professor  of 
mathematics.  In  1728,  when  king  George  II. 
visited  Cambridge,  he  desired  to  see  a  person 
endowed  with  such  remarkable  accomplish- 
ments ;  he,  accordingly,  waited  on  his  majesty, 
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and  was,  by  his  royal  mandate,  created  doctcr 
of  laws.     He  died  at  Cambridge  in  1739. 

Dr.  Saunderson  possessed  the  sense  of  feel- 
ing in  the  most  acute  perfection ;  he  could 
discover  the  least  difference  of  rough  and 
smooth  on  a  surface,  or  the  smallest  defect  of 
polish,  and  in  a  set  of  Roman  medals  actually 
distinguished  the  genuine  from  the  false, 
though  the  latter  had  been  counterfeited  so  as 
to  deceive  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur;  but  the 
professor,  having  no  eye  to  trust  to,  could  feel 
a  roughness  in  the  new  cast  sufficient  to  detect 
them  by;  he  could  perceive  the  least  alteration 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  knew  when  a  cloud 
passed  over  the  sun ;  he  could  tell  when  any 
tiling  was  held  near  his  face,  or  when  he  pass- 
ed by  a  tree,  even  if  the  air  was  calm. 

He  had  a  board  perforated  with  holes  at  the 
distance  of  half  an  inch  from  each  other ;  in 
these,  pins  were  fixed,  and,  by  drawing  a  piece 
of  twine  round  their  heads,  he  could  delineate 
all  rectilinear  figures  used  in  geometry  sooner 
than  any  other  person  could  with  a  pen :  he 
had  another  board  with  holes  made  in  right 
lines  for  pins  of  different  sizes,  by  the  help  of 
which  he  could  calculate  and  set  down  the, 
sums,  products,  or  quotients,  in  numbers,  as 
readily  as  others  could  in  writing. 

He  had  a  refined  ear,  a  vast  genius  for  mu- 
sic, and  could  distinguish  to  the  fifth  part  of  a 
note  ;  by  this  sense  he  knew  any  person  with 
whom  be  had  once  conversed  ;  he  could  judge 
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of  the  size  of  any  room  in  which  he  was  intro- 
duced;  of  the  distance  he  was  from  the  Avail; 
and  if  ever  he.  had  walked  over  any  pavements 
in  courts  or  piazzas  which  reflected  sound,  and 
was  afterwards  conducted  thither  again,  he 
could  tell  exactly  whereabouts  in  the  walk  he 
was  placed,  merely  by  the  note  it  sounded. 

By  the  strength  of  his  memory  he  could 
multiply,  divide,  and  extract  the  square  or  cube 
root,  to  many  places  of  figures,  could  go  along 
with  any  calculator  in  working  algebraical 
problems,  and  infinite  series,  and  correct  im- 
mediately the  slips  of  the  pen  either  in  signs 
or  numbers  ;  in  the  knowledge  of  mathematics 
he  was  equal  to  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
in  his  address  as  a  teacher  he  was  perhaps  su- 
perior to  them  all. 


MR.  HOWE. 


About  the  year  1706,"  says  Dr.  King,  in 
his  Political  and  Literary  Anecdotes  of  his 
own  times,  "  I  knew  one  Mr.  Howe,  a  sen- 
sible, well-natured  man,  possessed  of  an  es- 
tate of  7001.  or  800/.  per  annum:  he  mar- 
ried a  young  lady  of  a  good  family  in  the 
west  of  England,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Mallet :    she    was    agreeable    in    her  person 
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and  manners,  and  proved  a  very  good  wife 
Seven  or  eight  years  after  they  had  been 
married,  he  rose  one  morning  very  early, 
and  told  his  wife  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the 
Tower  to  transact  some  particular  business  : 
the  same  day,  at  noon,  his  wife  received  a  note 
from  him,  in  which  he  informed  her  that  he 
was  under  a  necessity  of  going  to  Holland, 
and  should  probably  bs  absent  three  weeks 
or  a  month.  He  was  absent  from  her  seven- 
teen years,  during  which  time,  she  neither 
heard  from  him  or  of  him.  The  evening 
before  he  returned,  whilst  she  was  at  supper, 
and  with  her  some  of  her  friends  and  relations, 
particularly  one  Dr.  Rose,  a  physician,' who  had 
married  her  sister,  a  billet,  without  any  name 
subscribed,  was  delivered  to  her,  in  which  the 
writer  requested  the  favor  of  her  to  give  him 
a  meetirg  the  next  evening  in  the  Birdcage 
Walk,  in  St.  James's  Park.  When  she  had  read 
her  billet,  she  tossed  it  to  Dr.  Rose,  and, 
laughing,  "You  see,  brother,"  said  she,  "as 
old  as  I  am,  I  have  got  a  gallant."  Rose, 
who  perused  the  note  with  more  attention,  de- 
clared it  to  be  Mr.  Howe's  hand-writing: 
this  surprised  all  the  company,  and  so  much 
affected  Mrs.  Howe,  that  she  fainted  aAvay  : 
however,  she  soon  recovered,  when  it  was 
agreed  that  Dr.  Rose  and  his  wk*e,  with  the 
other  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  were  then  at 
supper,  should  attend  Mrs.  Howe  the  next  even- 
ing to  the  Birdcage  Walk :  they  had  not  been 
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there  more  than  five  or  six  minutes,  when  Mr. 
Howe  came  to  them,  and,  after  saluting  his 
friends  and  embracing  his  wife,  walked  home 
with  her,  and  they  lived  together  in  great  har- 
mony from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
But  the  most  curious  part  of  my  tale  remains 
to  be  related.  When  Howe  left  his  wife, 
they  lived  in  a  house  in  Jermyn  Street, 
near  St.  James's  Church ;  he  went  no  farther 
than  to  a  little  street  in  Westminster,  where 
he  took  a  room,  for  which  he  paid  five  or  six 
shillings  a  week,  and  changing  his  name,  and 
disguising  himself  by  wearing  a  black  wig  (for 
he  was  a  fair  man),  he  remained  in  this  hab- 
itation during  the  whole  time  of  his  absence. 
He  had  had  two  children  by  his  wife  when  he 
departed  from  her,  who  were  both  living  at  that 
time  ;  but  they  both  died  young  in  a  few  years 
after.  However,  during  their  lives,  the  second 
or  third  year  after  their  father  disappeared,  Mrs. 
Howe  was  obliged  to  apply  for  an  act  of  par- 
liament to  procure  a  proper  settlement  of  her 
husband's  estate,  and  a  provision  for  herself 
out  of  it  during  his  absence,  as  it  was  uncer- 
tain whether  he  was  alive  or  dead.  This  act 
he  suffered  to  be  solicited  and  passed,  and  en- 
joyed the  pleasure  of  reading  the  progress  of 
it  in  the  votes,  in  a  little  coffee-house,  near  his 
lodging,  which  he  frequented.  Upon  his  quit- 
ting his  house  and  family  in  the  manner  I 
have  mentioned,  Mrs.  Howe  at  first  imagined, 
as  she  could  not  conceive  any  other  cause  for 
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such  an  abrupt  elopement,  that  he  had  con- 
tracted a  large  debt  unknown  to  her,  and  by 
that  means  involved  himself  in  difficulties 
which  he  could  not  easily  surmount ;  and  for 
some  days  she  lived  in  continual  apprehensions 
of  demands  from  creditors,  of  seizures,  ex- 
ecutions, &c.  But  nothing  of  this  kind 
happened  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  did  not  only 
leave  his  estate  quite  free  and  unencumbered, 
but  he  paid  the  bills  of  every  tradesman  with 
whom  he  had  any  dealings  ;  and  upon  exam- 
ining his  papers,  in  due  time  after  he  was 
gone,  proper  receipts  and  discharges  were 
found  from  all  persons,  whether  tradesmen  or 
others,  with  whom  he  had  any  manner  of 
transaction  or  money  concerns.  Mrs.  Howe, 
after  the  death  of  her  children,  thought  proper 
to  lessen  her  family  of  servants,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  her  house-keeping ;  and  therefore 
removed  from  her  house  in  Jermyn  Street,  to  a 
little  house  in  Brewer  Street,  near  Golden 
Square.  Just  over  against  her  lived  one  Salt, 
a  corn-chandler.  About  ten  years  after  Howe's 
abdication,  lie  contrived  to  make  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Salt,  and  was  at  length  in  such  a 
degree  of  intimacy  with  him,  that  he  usually 
dined  with  Salt  once  or  twice  a  week.  From 
the  room  in  which  they  ate,  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult to  look  into  Mrs.  HoAve's  dining-room, 
where  she  generally  sat  and  received  her 
company ;  and  Salt,  who  believed  Howe  to  be 
a  bachelor,  frequently  recommended  his  own 
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wife  to  him  as  a  suitable  match.  During  the 
last  seven  years  of  this  gentleman's  absence, 
he  went  every  Sunday  to  St.  James's  church, 
and  used  to  sit  in  Mr.  Salt's  seat,  where  he 
had  a  view  of  his  wife,  but  could  not  easily  be 
seen  by  her.  After  he  returned  home,  he 
never  would  confess,  even  to  his  most  intimate 
friends,  what  was  the  real  cause  of  such  a  sin- 
gular conduct ;  apparently,  there  was  none  ; 
but,  whatever  it  was,  he  was  certainly  ashamed 
to  own  it.  Dr.  Rose  has  often  said  to  me,  that 
he  believed  his  brother  Howe  would  never 
have  returned  to  his  wife,  if  the  money  which 
he  took  with  him,  winch  was  supposed  to  have 
been  1000/.  or  2000/.,  had  not  been  all  spent; 
and  he  must  have  been  a  good  economist,  and 
frugal  in  his  manner  of  living,  otherwise  his 
money  would  not  have  held  out ;  for  I  imagine 
he  had  his  whole  fortune  by  him  (I  mean 
what  he  carried  away  with  him  in  money  or 
bank  bills),  and  daily  took  out  of  his  bag,  like 
the  Spaniard  in  Gil  Bias,  what  was  sufficient 
for  his  expenses." 


DR.  GRAHAM. 


About   the  year  1782  there   appeared   in 
London  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  empirics 
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of  modern  times,  of  the  name  of  Graham.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Edinburgh,  wrote  in  a  bom- 
bastic style,  and  possessed  a  great  fluency  of 
elocution.  He  opened  in  Pall  Mall  a  mansion, 
which  he  called  "  the  Temple  of  Health."  The 
front  was  ornamented  with  an  enormous  gilt, 
sun,  a  statue  of  Hygeia,  and  other  attractive 
emblems ;  and  the  suite  of  rooms,  in  the  interior, 
were  superbly  furnished,  and  the  walls  deco- 
rated with  mirrors,  so  as  to  confer  on  the  place 
an  effect  like  that  from  an  enchanted  palace. 
Here  he  delivered  lectures  on  health  and  pro- 
creation at  the  extravagant  price  of  two  guineas 
per  lecture  ;  and  the  price,  together  with 
the  novelty  of  his  subjects,  drew  considerable 
audiences  of  the  wealthy  and  dissipated.  He 
entertained  a  female  of  beautiful  figure,  whom 
he  called  the  goddess  of  health,  and  it  was 
her  business  to  deliver  a  concluding  discourse 
after  the  "  doctor  himself"  had  finished  his 
lecture.  As  a  further  means  of  attraction,  he 
hired  two  men  of  extraordinary  stature,  pro- 
vided with  enormous  cocked-hats,  and  with 
showy  and  bulky  liveries,  whose  business  it 
was  to  distribute  bills  from  house  to  house 
through  the  town.  He  became,  therefore,  an 
object  of  curiosity.  But,  as  his  two-guinea 
auditors  were  soon  exhausted,  he  dropped  his 
lectures  successively  to  one  guinea,  half  a 
guinea,  five  shillings  ;  and,  as  he  said,  "  for 
the  benefit  of  all,"  to  half  a  crown  ;  and,  when 
he  could  no  longer  draw  at  this  price,  he  ex- 
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hibited  the  temple  itself  for  one  shilling,  to 
daily  crowds,  for  several  months.  Among  his 
furniture  was  a  celestial  bed,  as  he  called  it, 
standing  on  glass  legs,  and  provided  with  the 
richest  hangings.  He  pretended  that  married 
pairs,  without  children,  might  have  heirs  by 
sleeping  in  this  bed,  for  which  he  demanded 
one  hundred  pounds  per  night;  and,  such  is 
the  folly  of  wealth,  that  persons  of  high  rank 
were  named,  who  acceded  to  his  terms.  He 
also  pretended  to  have  discovered  the  "  elixir 
of  life,"  by  taking  of  which,  a  person  might 
live  as  long  as  he  pleased,  and  he  modestly 
demanded  one  thousand  pounds  for  a  supply 
of  it,  and  more  than  one  noble  person  was  re- 
ported to  have  paid  this  enormous,  price  to  be 
cured  of  folly.  Having  worn  out  his  character 
in  these  various  projects,  he  then  recommended 
earth-bathing,  and  undertook  to  sanction  it 
by  his  own  practice.  During  one  hour  every 
day,  he  therefore  admitted  spectators,  at  first 
at  a  guinea,  and  then  descended,  as  in  the 
former  instance,  to  a  shilling,  to  view  him  and 
the  goddess  of  health  immersed,  naked,  in  the 
ground  to  their  chins,  the  doctor  having  his 
hair  full  dressed  and  powdered,  and  the  lady's 
head  being  dressed  also  in  the  best  fashion  of 
the  times.  When  no  more  money  was  to  be 
drained  from  the  population  of  London,  the 
doctor  visited  the  great  provincial  towns,  and 
lectured  and  exhibited  in  the  same  manner 
wherever  he  could  obtain  permission  of  the 
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magistrates.  In  fine,  the  goddess  of  health 
nearly  fell  a  victim  to  the  practice ;  and  the 
doctor,  retiring  from  public  notice,  died  in  poor 
circumstances  a  few  years  afterwards,  in  spite 
of  his  elixir  of  life,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-two. 
His  brother  married  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Ma- 
cauley,  who,  in  consequence,  is  generally  called 
Mrs.  Macauley  Graham  ;  and  his  sister  was 
married  to  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Leicester,  the  re- 
spectable author  of  a  very  able  treatise  on 
insanity.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the 
lady  who  performed  the  singular  part  of  the 
goddess  of  health  was  Emma,  afterwards  wife 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  a  personal  fa- 
vorite of  the  celebrated  Lord  Nelson. 


MARTIN  VAN  BUTCHELL. 

In  November,  1814,  died  the  celebrated 
Martin  Van  Butchell,  aged  seventy-eight.  He 
was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1736,  but  of 
Flemish  ancestors.  His  father  wished  him  to 
learn  the  profession  of  a  tapestry  maker,  but, 
not  being  pleased  with  this  employment,  he 
obtained  a  situation  in  the  family  of  the  Vis- 
countess Talbot,  where  he  remained  for  some 
years ;  and,  at  his  leisure  hours,  pursued  his 
favorite  study  of  anatomy,  to  which  he  also 
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added  medicine  and  mechanics.  He  after- 
wards became  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
John  Hunter,  and  acquired  a  very  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  the  human  teeth. 
Thus  qualified,  he  set  up  as  a  dentist,  and  was 
very  successful  in  his  profession,  particularly 
in  furnishing  complete  sets  of  teeth,  for  which 
he  was  paid  a  liberal  price. 

Van  Butchell  next  turned  his  attention  to 
the  cases  of  ruptured  persons,  and  made  con- 
siderable improvements  in  trusses.  But  the 
most  important  branch  of  his  surgical  profes- 
sion was  manifested  in  Ins  treatment  of  fistula, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  learned  from  a  Dutch 
physician.  His  practice  in  these  distressing 
cases  was  at  once  extensive,  and,  beyond 
example,  successful.  The  patient  was  com- 
pelled to  attend  the  doctor,  and  no  third  person 
was  admitted  during  the  operation.  His 
advertisement  said,  'Come-from-ten-till-one — 
for  I-go-to-none.'  Very  large  sums  of  money 
— from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  guineas 
— have  been  offered  to  induce  him  to  go  to  the 
patient's  houses,  but  these  liberal  offers  had 
no  effect  on  his  resolute  determination  never 
to  visit  any  one. 

The  whimsical  dress  of  Mr.  Van  Butchell — 
his  little  hat — long  beard — russet-brown  coat — 
old  boots — and  white  pony — must  be  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  most  of  our  readers.  Hyde 
Park  was  the  favorite  theatre  of  exhibition 
for    this    singular    and    eccentrie    character. 
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Every  day  he  might  be  seen  in  this  place,  but 
particularly  on  a  Sunday,  where  his  Jew-like 
beard  of  twenty  years'  growth,  Avith  the  un- 
couth and  extraordinary  habiliments  of  himself 
and  his  horse,  excited  universal  surprise  and 
attention.  He  had  first  a  dun  horse,  but  after 
this  was  sold,  in  consequence  of  some  dispute, 
he  purchased  a  white  pony,  which  he  would 
never  suffer  to  be  trimmed,  and  sometimes 
painted  with  dark  spots,  and  sometimes  with 
streaks  resembling  those  of  the  zebra. 

Of  his  beard  he  was  very  proud,  and  spoke 
constantly,  in  his  advertisements,  recommend- 
ing the  practice  to  all  the  young  men  of  the 
day,  as  a  primitive  and  manly  practice.  But 
this  was  not  the  only  reason  which  he  gave 
for  continuing  the  luxuriance  of  his  venerable 
beard  ; — he  maintained  that  it  was  conducive 
to  health  and  strength — and  very  agreeable  to 
the  ladies. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  eccentrici- 
ties of  Mr.  Van  Butchell,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  he  was  a  scientific  character,  and  very 
different  from  those  numerous  quacks,  who  at 
once  impose  upon  the  credulity  and  destroy 
the  constitutions  of  thousands  of  human  beings, 
who  haunt  the  doors  of  these  ministers  of 
death. 

Van  Butchell  was  twice  married.  His  ex- 
traordinary affection  for  his  first  wife  is  well 
known :   on  her  death,  he  not  only  despised 
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terrnined  that  she  should  not  be  buried  at  all ; 
he  determined  that  she  should  be  embalmed, 
dressed  in  her  wedding  clothes,  and  placed  in 
a  glass  case  in  his  common  sitting-room — an 
example  of  affection  which,  perhaps,  will  not 
soon  be  followed  by  any  fond  husband  of  the 
present  day. 

By  the  assistance  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Hunter, 
the  body  was  embalmed ;  and  this  singular 
piece  of  parlor  furniture  did  not  fail  to  attract, 
for  some  length  of  time,  a  number  of  noble,  as 
well  as  ignoble,  visitants. 

In  the  course  of  his  peregrinations,  Van 
Butchell  frequently  met  with  annoyance  from 
the  populace.  On  one  occasion  of  unpro- 
voked insult,  he  nearly  broke  the  rib  of  a 
footman  with  an  umbrella  ;  and,  ever  after- 
wards, carried  about  with  him,  for  protection, 
the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  suspended  from  his 
wrist  by  a  string.  In  the  spring  of  the  year, 
in  Hyde  Park,  he  was  taken  for  the  celebrated 
Cossack,  and  so  surrounded  by  the  populace, 
as  to  be  almost  dismounted  and  trampled  upon 
by  them.  Some  friendly  horsemen,  however, 
who  knew  this  singular  character,  interfered, 
and  explained  to  the  people  the  nature  of  their 
mistake,  and  that  the  venerable  doctor  was  a 
Cossack  only  in  his  beard. 
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LA  MAUPIN. 

A  French  singer,  in  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry, one  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which  a 
stage  heroine,  fortified  by  public  favor,  and 
presuming  on  the  magic  of  a  melodious  voice, 
defied  the  laws  and  institutions  of  a  country 
by  which  she  was  supported,  and  committed, 
with  impunity,  crimes  which  would  have 
doomed  a  common,  unaccomplished  desperado, 
to  ignominious  death. 

This  romantic  and  indecorous  adventurer, — 
for  I  hesitate  in  calling  her  a  female,  who 
dressed,  fought,  made  love,  and  conquered  like 
a  man, — married,  at  an  early  age,  M.  Maupin, 
whom,  fortunately  for  the  husband,  she  quitted 
a  few  months  after,  their  nuptials,  seduced  by 
the  superior  attractions  of  a  fencing-master, 
who  taught  her  the  use  of  the  small  sword,  a 
weapon  which  she  afterwards  handled  with 
destructive  dexterity  against  many  antago- 
nists. 

Being  invited  to  make  an  excursion  to  Mar- 
seilles, her  performances,  at  the  theatre  of 
that  city,  were  received  with  unbounded  ap- 
plause ;  and,  strange  to  tell,  she  prevailed  on 
a  beautiful  young  woman,  the  only  child  of  a 
wealthy  merchant  in  that  city,  to  elope  with 
her  at  midnight  from  her  father's  house.  The 
fugitives  being  pursued,  they  took  refuge  in  a 
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convent ;  but  the  rigid  discipline  and  correct 
manners  expected  in  such  societies,  did  not 
suit  La  Maupin  ;  she  was  also  alarmed  by 
certain  repentant  scruples  which  naturally 
arose  in  the  bosom  of  her  fair  associate,  who 
had  quitted  her  parents,  and  deserted  all  that 
was  decent  and  respectable  in  society,  for  a 
female  bravo,  a  masculine  virago,  whom  she 
now  dreaded  and  submitted  to,  rather  than 
loved. 

Interrupted  in  her  designs  and  irritated  by 
opposition,  this  theatric  miscreant  set  fire,  in 
the  dead  of  night,  to  the  building  in  which  they 
had  been  so  hospitably  received,  and,  in  the 
general  confusion  and  alarm,  securing  by  force 
her  unhappy  victim,  fled  to  a  sequestered  vil- 
lage, where  they  remained  in  concealment 
several  weeks.  But  the  country  being  exas- 
perated by  such  flagrant  enormity,  a  diligent 
search  took  place,  the  offender  was  traced  to 
her  retreat,  and  taken  into  custody,  after  a 
desperate  resistance,  in  which  she  killed  one 
of  the  officers  of  justice,  and  dangerously 
wounded  two  others. 

The  fair,  but  frail  Marseillaise  was  restored 
to  her  afflicted  parents,  and  La  Maupin,  a  no- 
torious murderer,  a  seducer  of  innocence  and 
an  incendiary,  was  condemned  to  be  burnt 
alive.  But  this  abominable  syren,  whose 
magic  tones  enchanted  every  hearer,  while 
lawless  passions  agitated  her  heart,  and  the 
poison  of  asps  was  within  her  lips,  this  com' 
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pound  of  turpitude,  insolence,  and  ingratitude 
had  secured  such  powerful  interceders,  that 
the  execution  of  her  sentence  was  delayed  ; 
and  I  relate,  with  regret,  that  so  odious  a  char- 
acter escaped  the  punishment  she  deserved. 

From  infamy  and  fetters,  she  hurried  to 
Paris,  and  was  received  with  raptures  at  the 
Italian  Opera ;  but,  after  so  narrow  an  escape, 
and  still  basking  in  the  warm  sunshine  of  pub- 
lic favor,  La  Maupin  could  not,  or  would  not, 
conquer  the  characteristic  audacity  and  fero- 
ciousness of  her  manners. 

During  the  performance  of  a  favorite  piece, 
and  in  a  crowded  theatre-,  conceiving  herself 
affronted  by  Dumenil,  an  actor  remarkable  for 
mild  and  inoffensive  conduct,  she  rushed  en 
the  stage,  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  abuse  on 
the  object  of  her  resentment,  and  caned  him 
in  the  face  of  the  audience. 

This  rude  violation  of  propriety  was  submit- 
ted to  without  a  murmur,  and,  supported  in  the 
strongholds  of  public  patronage,  she  exercised 
for  many  years  a  capricious  and  insulting 
tyranny  over  princes,  magistrates,  managers, 
and  people. 

At  a  ball  given  by  a  prince  ef  the  blood,  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  she  indec- 
orously paraded  the  room  in  men's  clothes, 
and,  treating  a  lady  of  distinction  with  rude- 
ness, was  called  out  at  different  times  by  three 
gentlemen,  eacli  of  whom  she  ran  through  the 
body ;  yet  such  was  the  public  infatuation,  or 
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so  polluted  the  fountain  of  justice,  that  this 
hell-hound,  whose  existence  was  a  libel  on  the 
laws  of  nature  and  humanity,  again  was  par- 
doned ! 

Under  the  impulse  of  prevalent  fashion,  pe- 
culiar taste,  vicious  caprice,  or  a  combination 
of  appetite  and  curiosity,  the  Elector  of  Bava- 
ria made  her  proposals  which  were  accepted, 
and,  for  a  short  time,  she  insulted  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Brussels,  as  an  appendage  to  the  loose 
pleasures  of  their  sovereign. 

But  the  reign  of  a  prostitute,  which  can  be 
prolonged  only  by  discretion  and  gentleness, 
was  rapidly  shortened  by  a  ferocious  virago, 
who,  stripping  from  infamy  the  thin  veil  of 
exterior  decency,  soon  disgusted  her  lover. 

Although  callous  to  crime,  the  German 
prince  shrunk  from  absurdity ;  with  a  mixture 
of  cruelty  and  kindness,  he  sent  La  Maupin  a 
heavy  purse  of  gold,  accompanied  with  a  mes- 
sage, that  her  carriage,  with  an  escort,  was  at 
the  door,  in  which  she  must  instantly  quit  the 
country :  the  enraged  courtesan  threw  the 
money  at  the  messenger's  head,  kicked  him 
down  stairs,  and  threw  herself  into  the  landau. 

Returning  to  France,  her  chagrin  was  grad- 
ually soothed  by  the  applause  of  a  Parisian 
circle,  and  in  the  decline  of  life,  quitting  the 
stage,  she  associated  with  her  forsaken  hus- 
band, who,  dazzled  by  her  accumulated  wealthy 
overlooked  his  domestic  disgrace. 
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DR.  PAUL  HIFFERNAN, 

An  author  of  no  celebrity,  but  kept  in  coun- 
tenance by  Garrick,  who  received  the  surfeit- 
ings  of  praise  in  lieu,  was,  however,  not  only 
an  eccentric  character,  but  evinced  the  ruling 
passion  more  strongly  than  any  other  we  can 
quote.  Sober  or  drunk,  no  one  ever  knew  his 
residence  :  he  frequented  coffee-houses,  and 
had  his  letters  addressed  there,  but  he  ever 
adroitly  evaded  letting  any  one  know  where 
he  lodged.  The  wits  and  wags  of  the  day 
tried  every  expedient,  but  in  vain.  Mr.  Dos- 
sie,  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
used  to  spend  his  evenings  at  Slaughter's 
Coffee-house,  and  he  had  the  eccentric,  or  odd 
way  of  insisting  upon  seeing  the  last  of  the 
company  home  ;  and,  as  Hiffernan  was  no 
starter  from  the  bottle,  they  were  frequently 
the  last.  The  latter,  however,  had  the  address 
to  defeat  his  friend's  politeness  ;  for  finding 
that  '  apologies,'  and  '  declining  the  friendly 
office,' '  that  he  lodged  a  long  way  off,'  &c  were 
all  in  vain,  he  then  fairly  set  out  towards  the 
city  :  Dossie  persisted  till  he  had  got  to  St. 
Paul's  church-yard:  "Pray,  doctor,  do  you 
live  much  farther  ?" — "  Oh  yes,  sir  !"  says  the 
doctor,  "  on  that  account  I  told  you  it  would 
be  giving  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble."  This 
revived  the  other's  civility,  and  on  they  march- 
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ed  till  they  reached  the  Royal  Exchange. 
Here  the  question  was  asked  again,  when  the 
doctor,  who  found  him  lagging,  and  thought  he 
could  venture  to  name  some  place,  replied,  that 
"  he  lived  at  Bow."  This  answer  decided  the 
contest ;  Mr.  D.,  confessing  he  was  not  able  to 
walk  so  far,  and  wishing  the  doctor  a  good 
night,  walked  back  to  his  lodgings,  near  Char- 
ing Cross,  with  great  composure.  And  as 
soon  as  Mr,  Dossie  had  fairly  got  the  start,  Dr. 
Hiffernan  walked  home  to  his  own  lodgings  in 
one  of  the  little  courts  in  St.  Martin's  Lane. 

Poor  Paul  was  singularly  improvident ;  and, 
when  the  hour  of  sickness  came  on,  was  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  generosity  of  his 
friends  ;  and  as  they  did  not  at  all  times  know 
his  precise  situation,  his  poverty  would  cause 
him  to  crawl  out.  Calling  one  morning  at  a 
friend's  house,  he  was  so  faint  and  spiritless, 
that  he  Avas  unable  to  walk  up  to  the  drawing- 
room  :  he  was  told,  in  as  delicate  a  way  as 
possible,  "  that,  as  sickness  always  brought  on 
additional  expenses,  if  he  would  give  his  friend 
his  address,  he  would  very  readily  lend  him  a 
guinea  per  week  until  he  recovered  !" 

The  doctor  received  the  promise  of  the  loan 
with  becoming  gratitude,  but  referred  him  for 
his  address  to  the  usual  place,  "  the  Bedford 
Coffee-house."  "  My  dear  doctor,"  says  the 
other,  "  this  is  no  time  to  trifle.  I  assure  you, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  I  do  not  make  this 
inquiry  from  any  impertinent  curiosity,  or  idle 
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wish  to  extort  a  secret  from  you  under  your 
present  circumstances  ;  my  only  reason  is,  for 
the  quicker  despatch  of  sending  you  any  thing 
that  may  be  needful."  The  doctor  still  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  with  a  sigh,  and  ardent 
gripe  of  the  hand,  but  left  the  house,  referring 
his  friend  to — the  Bedford  Coffee-house. 

It  was  in  vain  to  expostulate  further :  the 
gentle rr  an  sent  on  the  two  following  Saturdays 
a  guinea  each  day,  sealed  up  in  a  letter,  which, 
on  inquiry,  he  found  the  doctor  received  ;  but 
on  the  third  Saturday,  no  messenger  arriving, 
upon  inquiry,  it  was  found  he  was  no  more, 
having  died  the  preceding  night. 


ISAAC  DARK,  ALIAS  DUMAS. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  1761,  was  executed, 
at  Oxford,  Isaac  Dark,  alias  Dumas,  for  a  rob- 
bery near  Nettlebed,  in  Oxfordshire.  He 
was  respectably  bred,  but,  unfortunately,  turned 
out  a  good  fellow,  a  spirited  dog,  nobody's  en- 
emy but  his  own.  He  sung  his  song  well, 
told  a  good  story,  apt  at  a  sentiment,  drank 
freely,  so  that,  at  the  clubs  of  the  day — who 
but  he.  The  ladies,  of  course,  occupied  his 
attention,  and  he  became  so  great  a  favorite, 
that  he  soon  took  to  the  road,  to  consolidate 
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his  ascendency — for  he  was  generous.  In 
1758,  however,  he  was  cast  for  death,  at 
Chelmsford  assizes  ;  but,  for  his  youth,  the 
sentence  was  commuted  for  fourteen  years' 
transportation.  While  he  lay  in  gaol,  a 
scheme  was  formed  by  the  prisoners  to  escape, 
by  murdering  the  keeper ;  but  he  divulged  the 
plot,  and  received  a  pardon,  provided  he  went 
to  Antigua.  There  he  found  soldiering  so 
disagreeable,  that,  by  bribery  and  address,  he 
escaped,  and,  arriving  in  England,  began  his 
new  campaigns  on  the  Bath  road.  Having 
replenished  his  purse,  he  entered  as  a  midship- 
man on  board  the  Royal  George  ;  and  now 
and  then,  upon  leave  of  absence,  levied  con- 
tributions as  usual,  one  of  which  .was  upon 
Lord  Percival ;  for  which  he  was  taken  up, 
but  acquitted.  While  confined  in  Salisbury 
gaol,  he  was  frequently  visited  by  the  ladies, 
on  whom  he  made  such  a  sensible  impression, 
by  his  obliging  behavior  and  genteel  address, 
as  to  become  a  tea-table  chat  of  that  town. 
Indeed  he  never  failed  to  captivate  the  fair  sex, 
wherever  he  came,  on  which  he  valued  him- 
self; and  he  was  discovered  by  means  of  some 
letters  directed  to  them.  His  character  seems 
to  have  been  a  medley  of  levity,  composed  of 
virtues  and  vices  :  he  had  a  large  share  of  un- 
derstanding, with  a  tolerable  scholastic  educa- 
tion. When  in  necessity,  he  was  daring  be- 
yond credibility ;  and  his  courage  was  fre- 
quently restrained,  by  his  high  notion  of  honor, 
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■which  he  denned, — detesting  a  mean  appear- 
ance, and  an  abhorrence  of  cruelty.  He  pos- 
sessed a  soul,  which,  in  every  hazardous  enter- 
prise, overlooked  all  dangers  and  difficulties  ; 
and  which  was  so  firmly  attached  to  his  doxies, 
that  his  shameful  end  must  be  imputed  to  his 
extravagance  in  their  support:  he  was  fond  of 
an  elegance  in  dress,  and  of  being  thought 
handsome.  The  character  of  Macheath  was 
his  delight,  and  with  which  he  diverted  himself 
while  in  Oxford  gaol.  He  suffered  before  he 
arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  ;  and  be- 
haved with  great  intrepidity  at  the  gallows, 
preparing  his  neck  for  the  rope,  putting  it  on, 
and  then  throwing  himself  off  the  ladder,  with- 
out giving -the  executioner  the  signal  agreed 
on  to  turn  him  off. 


EDWARD  WORTLEY  MONTAGUE. 

This  gentleman,  who  died  on  his  return 
from  Venice  to  England,  in  the  year  1776,  was 
remarkable  for  the  uncommon  incidents  which 
attended  his  life  ;  the  close  of  which  life,  also, 
was  marked  with  no  les~  singularity.  He  had 
been  early  married  to  a  woman  who  aspired 
to  no  higher  character  than  that  of  an  indusT.ri- 
ous  washerwoman  :  as  the  marriage  was     >i- 
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emnized  in  a  frolic,  Wortley  never  deemed  her 
sufficiently  the  wife  of  his  bosom  to  cohabit 
with  her  ;  she  was  allowed  a  maintenance  ; 
she  lived  contented,  and  was  too  submissive 
to  be  troublesome  on  account  of  the  conjugal 
rites.  Mr.  Montague,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
a  perfect  patriarch  in  his  manners  :  he  had 
wives  of  almost  every  nation  :  when  he  was 
with  Ali  Bey,  in  Egypt,  he  had  his  household 
of  Egyptian  females,  each  striving  who  should 
be  the  happy  she  who  could  gain  the  greatest 
ascendency  over  this  Anglo-Eastern  bashaw. 
At  Constantinople,  Grecian  women  had  charms 
to  captivate  this  unsettled  wanderer  ;  in  Spain, 
a  Spanish  brunette.  In  Italy,  the  olive-com- 
plexioned  females  were  solicited  to  partake 
the  honors  of  the  bridal  bed.  It  may  be  asked, 
What  became  of  this  group  of  wives  ?  Mr. 
Montague  was  continually  shifting  the  place, 
and,  consequently,  varying  the  scene.  Did 
he  travel  with  his  wives,  as  the  patriarchs  did 
with  their  flocks  and  herds  ?  No  such  thing. 
Wortley,  considering  his  wives  as  bad  travel- 
ling companions,  generally  left  them  behind 
him.  It  happened,  however,  that  news  reach- 
ed his  ears  of  the  death  of  the  original  Mrs. 
Montague,  the  washerwoman :  Wortley  had 
no  issue  by  her,  and,  without  issue  male,  i 
very  large  estate  would  revert  to  the  seconc 
son  of  Lord  Bute.  Wortley,  owing  the  familv 
no  obligations,  was  determined,  if  possible,  to 
defeat  their  expectations  :  he  resolved  to  re- 
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turn  to  England,  and  marry.  He  acquainted 
a  friend  with  his  intentions,  and  he  commis- 
sioned that  friend  to  advertise  for  any  decent 
young  woman,  who  might  be  in  a  pregnant 
state.  The  advertisement  was  inserted  in  one 
of  the  morning  papers.  Several  ladies  an- 
swered it :  one  out  of  the  number  was  selected, 
as  being  the  most  eligible  object.  She  waited 
with  eagerness  for  the  arrival  of  her  expected 
bridegroom  ;  but,  behold  !  while  he  was  on  his 
journey,  death  very  impertinently  arrested  him 
in  his  career.  Thus  ended  the  days  of  Edward 
Wortley  Montague,  Esq.  ;  a  man  Avho  had 
passed  through  such  variegated  scenes,  that  a. 
bare  recital  of  them  would  savor  of  the  mar- 
vellous. From  Westminster  school,  where  he 
was  placed  for  education,  he  ran  away  three 
several  times.  He  exchanged  clothes  with  a 
chimney-sweeper,  and  he  followed  for  some 
time  that  sooty  occupation.  He  next  joined 
himself  to  a  fisherman,  and  cried  flounders  in 
Rotherhithe.  He  then  sailed,  as  a  cabin-boy, 
to  Spain,  where  he  had  no  sooner  arrived,  than 
he  ran  away  from  the  vessel,  and  hired  himself 
to  a  driver  of  mules.  After  thus  vagabond- 
izing it  for  some  time,  he  was  discovered  by 
the  consul,  who  returned  him  to  his  friends  in 
England.  They  received  him  with  a  joy  equal 
to  that  of  the  father  of  the  prodigal  son,  in  the 
gospel.  A  private  tutor  was  employed,  to 
recover  those  rudiments  of  learning,  which  a 
life  of  dissipation,  of  blackguardism,  and  of 
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vulgarity,  might  have  obliterated.  Wortley 
was  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  re- 
mained some  time  ;  then  returned  to  England, 
acted  according  to  the  dignity  of  his  birth,  was 
chosen  a  member,  and  served  in  two  successive 
parliaments.  His  expenses  exceeding  his  in- 
come, he  became  involved  in  debt,  quitted  his 
native  country,  and  commenced  that  wander- 
ing traveller  he  continued  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  Having  visited  most  of  the  eastern 
countries,  he  contracted  a  partiality  for  their 
manners.  He  drank  little  wine  ;  a  great  deal 
of  coffee  ;  wore  a  long  beard  ;  smoked  much  ; 
and,  even  whilst  at  Venice,  he  was  habited  in 
the  eastern  style.  He  sat  cross-legged,  in  the 
Turkish  fashion,  through  choice.  With  the 
Hebrew,  the  Arabic,  the  Chaldaic,  and  the 
Persian  languages  he  was  as  well  acquainted 
as  with  his  native  tongue.  He  published  sev- 
eral pieces ;  one  on  "  The  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire  ;"  another,  an  exploration 
of  "The  Causes  of  Earthquakes."  He  had 
great  natural  abilities,  and  a  vast  share  of  ac- 
quired knowledge.  This  is  the  son  whom  his 
mother  called  "a  miserable  compound  of  levity 
and  villany  !" 
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BAMFYLDE  MOORE  CAREW, 

An  extraordinary  character,  was  tlie  son  of 
a  clergyman  at  Bickly,  near  Tiverton,  Devon- 
shire, and  was  born  in  July,  L693.  His  god- 
fathers were  the  Hon.  Hugh  BamfyUlc,  Esq. 
and  the  Hon.  Major  Moore,  both  of  whose 
names  he  bears.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Carew  had 
several  other  children  :  onr  hero  wis,  howev- 
er, intended  for  the  church,  and  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years  sent  to  Tiverton  school,  where  he 
became  acquainted  irith  gentlemen  of  the  lirst 
rank  in  the  counties  of  Somerset,  Devon, 
Cornwall,  and  Dorset.  Falling  into  the  com- 
pany of  some  gipsies  in  the  neighborhood, 
young  Carew.  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  grew  so 
"fond  of  his  associates,  that  he  resolved  to  adopt 
their  vagrant  manner  of  life,  and.  accordingly, 
abandoned  the  school  and  his  friends.  Having 
continued  about  a  year  and  a  half  with  these 
people,  he  returned  home,  to  the  great  joy  of 
his  friends,  who  had  given  him  up  for  lost. 
The  love  of  the  mendicant  life,  however,  still 
remained,  and  it  grew  upon  him  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  he  again  forsook  his  paternal  habi- 
tation, and  betook  himself  to  his  old  acquaint- 
ances, who  received  him  with  the  utmost  joy. 
His  exploits  in  the  course  of  his  life  were 
wonderful :  he  has  imposed  upon  the  same 
company  three  or  four  times  a  day,  under  dif- 
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ferent  disguises,  and  with  different  tales  of 
distress.  lie  began  his  career  by  equipping 
himself  with  an  old  pair  of  trowsers,  and  as- 
sumed the  appearance  of  an  unfortunate  ship- 
wrecked seaman ;  in  which  character  he  was 
very  successful.  Afterwards  he  became  the 
honest  country  farmer,  who,  living  in  the  Isle 
of  Shippey,  in  Kent,  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  his  grounds  overflowed,  and  all  his  cattle 
drowned.  And  every  scheme  which  he  un- 
dertook he  executed  with  so  much  skill  and 
dexterity,  that  he  raised  very  considerable 
contributions.  Sometimes  he  was  a  distressed 
clergyman,  ruined  because  he  could  not  take 
the  oaths.  With  such  wonderful  facility  did 
he  assume  every  character,  that  he  often  de- 
ceived those  who  knew  him  best,  and  were 
most  positive  of  his  not  being  able  to  impose 
upon  them.  Coming  one  day  to  Mr.  Portman's, 
at  Brinson,  in  the  character  of  a  rat-catcher, 
with  a  hair  cap  on  his  head,  a  buff  girdle  about 
his  waist,  and  a  tame  rat  in  a  little  box  by  bis 
side,  he  boldly  marched  up  to  the  house  in  this 
disguise,  though  his  person  was  known  to  all 
the  family ;  and  meeting  in  the  court  with  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bryant,  and  several  other  gentlemen, 
whom  he  well  knew,  asked  if  their  honors  had 
any  rats  to  kill  ?  Mr.  Portman  replied,  by 
asking  him  if  he  knew  his  business ;  and  he, 
answering  in  the  affirmative,  was  sent  to  get 
his  dinner,  with  a  promise  that,  after  he  had 
dined,  they  would  make  a  trial  of  his  abilities. 
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Dinner  being  over,  he  was  called  into  the  par- 
lor among  a  large  company  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies.— "Well,  Mr.  Rat-catcher,"  said  Mr. 
Portman,  "  can  you  destroy  my  rats  without 
hurting  my  dogs  ?"  "  Yes,"  replied  Carew  ; 
"I  shall  lay  my  composition  where  even  the 
rats  cannot  climb  to  reach  it."  "And  what 
countryman  are  you  ?"  "  A  Devonshire  man." 
"  And  what's  your  name  ?"  Carew,  perceiving 
by  some  smiles  and  whispers  that  he  was 
known,  replied  by  telling  the  letters  of  which 
his  name  was  composed.  This  occasioned 
some  mirth  ;  and  Mr.  Pleydell,  of  Milbourn, 
who  wras  one  of  the  company,  expressed  some 
satisfaction  at  seeing  the  celebrated  Bamfylde 
Moore  Carew,  whom  he  said  he  had  never  seen 
before.  "Indeed,  you  have  seen  me  before," 
replied  Carew,  "and  you  gave  me  a  suit  of 
clothes."  Mr.  Pleydell  was  surprised,  and 
requested  to  know  the  particulars.  Carew 
asked  him  if  he  did  not  remember  his  being 
met  by  a  poor  wretch  with  a  stocking  round 
his  head  instead  of  a  cap,  and  an  old  woman's 
ragged  mantle  on  his  shoulders,  without  stock- 
ings or  shoes,  who  told  him  that  he  was  a  poor, 
unfortunate  man  cast  away  near  the  Canaries, 
and  taken  up,  with  eight  others,  by  a  French- 
man ;  the  rest  of  the  crew,  sixteen  in  number, 
being  drowned  ;  and  that,  after  having  asked 
him  some  questions,  he  gave  him  a  guinea  and 
a  suit  of  clothes.  This  Mr.  Pleydell  ac- 
knowledged ;  and  Mr.  Carew  replied  he  was 
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the  identical  rat-catcher  that  now  stands  be- 
fore you."  Carew  had  a  method  of  enticing 
away  people's  dogs,  for  which  he  was  twice 
transported  from  Exeter  to  North  America, 
but  returned  before  the  ships  that  carried  him 
out.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  he  escaped 
from  Virginia  through  the  woods,  and  swam 
across  the  Delaware  upon  a  horse,  with  only 
one  handkerchief  for  a  bridle.  He  was  a  man 
of  strong  memory  and  genteel  address,  and 
could  assume  the  manners  of  the  gentleman 
with  as  much  ease  as  any  other  character. 
On  the  death  of  Clause  Patch,  the  king  of  the 
mendicants,  the  fraternity  to  which  Carew 
belonged,  elected  him  their  king,  and  he  re- 
mained faithful  to  them  to  the  last.  He  died 
about  1770,  aged  77  years. 


DR.  FALK. 


Dr.  Falk  was  a  very  singular  character, 
and  by  some  persons  called  Cain  Chenul 
Falk ;  "  but  who,"  as  M.  Archenholtz  observ- 
ed, "  was  better  known  by  the  name  of  Dr. 
Falkon,  who,  for  many  years,  was  famous  for 
his  cabalistical  discoveries.  He  lived  in  a 
large  house  in  the  city  , of  London;  was 
attended    hv   a   small    number   of   domestics, 
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engaged  in  no  manner  of  business,  and  gave 
away  a  great  deal  of  money  to  the  poor. 
When  he  went  out,  which  was  indeed  but 
seldom,  he  was  always  clothed  in  a  long  robe, 
which  agreed  very  well  with  his  flowing 
beard  and  noble  figure.  It  is  most  probable, 
that  he  was  a  very  great  chemist,  and  that  he 
made  some  extraordinary  discoveries,  which 
he  did  not  choose  to  communicate.  A  certain 
prince,  who  was  very  zealous  in  his  search 
after  the  philosopher's  stone,  some  years  ago, 
wished  to  pay  him  a  visit.  Falkon,  however, 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  grant  him  an 
interview." 

Thus  far  the  account  given  of  this  Jew,  by 
M.  D'Archenholtz,  may  be  rational ;  however, 
since  the  death  of  the  late  unfortunate  Mr. 
Goldsmid,  one  of  his  enlightened  Jewish 
biographers,  after  gravely  assuring  the  public, 
that  Mr.  Goldsmid's  family  believe  in  magical 
secrets,  and  the  supernatural  preparations  of 
the  adepts,  gives  the  following  anecdote  of 
Dr.  Falk,  from  the  report  of  living  and  credit- 
able persons,  ivho  do  not  study  to  deceive  others 
more  than  themselves.  "  Dr.  Falk,  being  at  Mr. 
Goldsmid's  table  one  day,  was  invited  to  call 
on  a  gentleman,  who  resided  in  the  chapter 
house  in  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  for  some 
conversation  in  a  friendly  way,  upon  some 
curious  subjects."  "  But  when,"  says  the 
gentleman,  "  will  you  come  ?"  Upon  which  he 
pulled  out  a  small  piece  of  wax  candle  from. 
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his  pocket,  and  giving  it  to  him,  said,  "Light 
this  up,  sir,  when  you  get  home,  and  I  shall 
be  with  you  as  soon  as  it  goes  out."  After 
watching  this  light  ail  day  and  night,  he  did  not 
find  it  the  least  lessened  from  what  it  appeared 
to  be,  when  he  first  took  it.  He  then  removed 
it  to  a  closet  where  it  might  be  out  of  the 
way,  expecting  it  to  go  out,  and  Mr.  Falk  to 
arrive  that  minute.  Upwards  of  three  weeks 
elapsed,  and  the  inch  of  candle  was  still  burn- 
ing, on  the  morning  of  the  day,  that  De  Falk 
called  in  the  evening,  in  a  hackney  coach, 
and  surprised  the  gentleman,  who  had  given 
over  all  hopes  of  seeing  him  soon,  as  the 
candle  showed  no  signs  of  diminution,  but 
kept  burning  as  brightly  as  at  first.  As  soon 
as  mutual  civilities  were  over,  the  gentleman 
went  up  stairs  to  look  at  his  candle  in  the 
closet,  and,  to  his  utter  surprise,  found  it  gone, 
as  well  as  the  stick  it  stood  in.  When  he 
returned  to  Mr.  De  Falk,  he  expressed  his 
astonishment,  and  inquired  if  the  agent  that 
removed  it,  would  return  the  candlestick.  "  O 
yes,"  replied  De  Falk,  "you  have  it  now  in 
the  kitchen  below."  It  was  sought  after,  and 
found,  as  related,  under  the  dresser. 

Upon  the  same  authority,  we  are  informed, 
that  the  same  magician  used  sometimes  to 
pawn  his  plate  at  Mr.  Bonn's,  in  Houndsditch ; 
but  it  sometimes  happened,  that  the  articles 
found  their  way  back  from  Mr.  Bunn's  house 
9 
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to  the  owner,  before  the  premium  and  interest 
were  paid.  Another  time  M.  De  Falk  stopped 
the  progress  of  a  raging-  fire,  which  threatened 
the  synagogue,  only  by  writing  four  Hebrew 
letters  on  the  pillars  of  a  door,  Avhen  the  wind 
suddenly  changed,  and  the  fire  immediately 
subsided  !  The  sensible  Jew  only  smiles  at 
these  tales. 


MAURICE  QUILL 


Was  a  native  of  Tralee,  the  capital  of  "  the 
kingdom  of  Kerry,"  as  it  is  called  in  Ireland. 
He  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  to  the 
31st  regiment  of  foot,  about  the  year  1809,  and 
followed  that  regiment  to  the  Peninsula  ;  sub- 
sequent to  his  landing,  he  contrived  to  remain 
for  many  months  at  Baylem,  in  Portugal ;  but 
after  much  manoeuvring,  to  avoid  "joining"  at 
head-quarters,  Maurice  was  "  ordered  up"  pe- 
remptorily by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  His 
reputation  for  wit,  originality,  and,  consequent- 
ly, for  "  idling"  all  who  came  within  the  sphere 
of  his  influence,  was  such,  that  the  morning 
after  he  had  "joined,"  his  colonel  (the  gallant 
Duckworth)  Avaited  upon  Lord  Hill  (of  whose 
division  of  the  army  the  31st  formed  a  part), 
end,  with  unaffected   sorrow  and  gravity,  re- 
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ported  the  arrival  of  Maurice,  and  the  conse- 
quent termination  of  discipline  in  the  regiment. 
The  general  uttered  the  most  dreadful  denun- 
ciations against  ""Mr.  Maurice,"  as  he  called  him, 
should  the  fears  of  the  colonel  be  rerlized — 
but  he  became  ultimately  extremely  partial  to 
the  humorous  surgeon. 

Quill  was  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
Irish  character  that  has  appeared  in  our  day. 
He  possessed,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  all 
the  wit,  humor,  and  love  of  badinage,  that  dis- 
tinguish his  countrymen.  Tc  the  originality 
of  his  conceptions,  the  oddity  of  bis  remarks, 
and  the  strangeness  of  his  phraseology,  the 
richness  of  his  brogue  gave  peculiar  poignancy. 
He  loved  ease,  good  living,  and  society  ;  of  the 
latter  lie  was  always 'certain,  if,  indeed,  he 
happened  not  to  be  in  a  desert ;  for  so  attrac- 
tive was  he,  that  his  quarters  were  the  rendez- 
vous of  all  the  officers  who  could,  by  possibil- 
ity, repair  to  them,  to  "  beguile  the  tedium  of 
the  winter's  night ;"  unless  such  as  were,  un- 
fortunately, from  their  rank,  denied  that  pleas- 
ure, in  observance  of  military  etiquette.  The 
rush-light  in  his  cent,  or  lodging,  was  a  beacon 
to  the  exhausted  and  dispirited  soldier.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  loved  badinage,  and  was 
witty ;  but  his  wit  was  never  barbed  by  the 
slightest  touch  of  ill-nature  or  offensive  person- 
ality. He  was  brave,  but  affected  cowardice  ; 
and  gave  such  whimsical  expression  to  his  as- 
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sumed  fears,  as  provoked  laughter  in  the  hot- 
test engagement.  Of  this,  his  conduct  at  the 
dreadful  and  bloody  battle  of  Albuera  will  be 
a  sufficient  example. 

Quill  had  unnecessarily  followed  the  regi- 
ment "  into  hre,"  as  it  is  termed ;  creeping  on 
his  hands  and  knees,  with  boyish  tricks,  he 
traversed  the  rear  of  the  line,  pulling  the 
officers  by  their  coats,  and  tendering  his  brandy 
bottle,  saying,  "  Here,  take  a  slug*  before  you 
get  a  bullet.  Have  a  deoch  and  hurras  (a  drink 
at  the  door)  before  you  depart."  A  mass  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry,  including  a  regiment  of 
Polish  lancers,  prepared  to  charge  the  31st. 
Colonel  Duckworth  ordered  the  regiment  to 
form  in  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  he  dis- 
covered Maurice,  shaking  from  head  to  foot 
with  well-dissembled  terror.  "  This  is  no 
place  for  you,  Mr.  Maurice,"  said  the  lament- 
ed Duckworth,  a  few  moments  before  his  fall. 

— "  By  J ,  I  Avas  just  thinking  so,  colonel," 

replied  the  droll ;  "  I  wish  to  the  Holy  Father 
that  the  greatest  rascal  in  Ireland  was  kicking 
me  this  moment  up  Dame  Street,  and  that  even 
though  every  friend  I  have  in  the  world  was 
looking  at  him !"  Finding  it  impossible  to 
break  the  square,  the  enemy's  cavalry  retired 
with  great  loss,  when,  ordering  the  regiment 
to  deploy,  "  Fall  in"  said  the  colonel ;  "  Fall 
out"  said    Maurice,    and   scampered   off;  but 

*  Slug,  a  dram. 
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hearing  that  a  captain  of  the  regiment  was 
severely  wounded,  he  returned  into  the  fire, 
and  dressed  him.  He  had  jrst  finished  this 
operation  when  a  twelve-pound  shot  struck 
the  ground  near  Maurice  and  his  patient,  and 

covered  them  with  earth.     "  By  J ,  there 

is  more  Avhere  that  came  from,"  said  Quill,  and 
again  took  to  his  heels. 

Of  the  nature  of  his  replies  to  the  many 
questions  with  which  he  was  assailed  by  his 
colonel,  who  was  induced  to  ask  them,  by  the 
suggestions  of  those  better  acquainted  with  his 
manner,  and  to  give  a  striking  specimen  of 
Quill's  character,  I  shall  add  one  more  in- 
stance : — "  I  am  desirous  to  know,  Mr.  Mau- 
rice," said  the  colonel,  "  to  what  good  fortune 
can  we  ascribe  your  appointment  to  the  thirty- 
first  ?" — "  Why,  colonel"  (with  affected  embar- 
rassment), "  I  left  the because    some  of 

the  spoons  belonging  to  the  mess  were  found 
in  my  kit,  and  you  know  that  would  not  do  in 
one  of  the  crack  regiments,  colonel.  I  joined 
the  thirty-first  because  I  had  a  brother  in  the 
thirty-second,  and  I  wanted  to  be  near  him." 

Of  his  professional  abilities,  I  know  nothing : 
that  they  were  not  held  in  high  estimation 
would  appear  from  the  fact  of  his  not  having 
been  promoted  during  the  Peninsular  war. 
That  he  despaired  of  advancement,  after  the 
war  had  terminated,  was  obvious,  from  his  re- 
ply to  a  friend  who  asked  him  what  rank  he 
held : — "  Why,  I  have  been  thirteen  years  an 
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assistant  surgeon,  and,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
— that  is,  if  I  live  and  behave  myself, — I  shall  be 
so  for  thirteen  years  more."  I  am  pleased  to 
observe  that  this  prophecy  was  not  verified, 
and  that  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
full  surgeon  before  his  death.  Mr.  Quill  died 
young — he  must  have  been  under  forty  years  of 
age.  Of  poor  Maurice,  it  might  be  truly  said, 
that  he  possessed 

Spirits  o'erflowing — wit  that  did  ne'er  offend — 
He  gained  no  enemy,  and  he  lost  no  friend. 

The  tear  of  many  a  veteran  will  fall  when 
he  shall  learn  that  Maurice  Quill  is  no  more  ! 
— Mr.  Quill  died  in  the  New  Barracks,  Cork, 
on  the  15th  of  August,  1823. 


MR.  PATTEN. 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Patten,  a  clergyman,  had 
been  chaplain  to  a  man-of-war,  and  had 
contracted  a  kind  of  roughness  from  his 
voyages  ;  he  was  of  an  athletic  make,  and 
had  a  considerable  share  of  wit  and  humor, 
not  restrained  by  any  strict  ideas  of  profes- 
sional propriety.  He  was,  during  many  years, 
curate  of  Whitstable,  at  a  very  small  stipend, 
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and  used,  every  Sunday,  to  travel  in  a  butcher's 
cart,  to  do  duty  at  another  church.  Whitsta- 
ble,  lying-  close  to  the  sea,  is  very  aguish  ;  so 
that,  had  he  been  dismissed,  it  would  have 
been  very  difficult  for  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, to  whom  the  living-  belonged,  to  have 
provided  another  at  the  same  low  rate:  this 
he  well  knew  ;  and  presuming  upon  it,  was 
a  great  plague  to  every  new  primate.  He 
kept  a  mistress  publicly  ;  and  had  that  esteem 
for  punch  that,  when  his  sermons  were  too 
long,  some  one  showing  him  a  lemon  might, 
at  any  time,  cause  him  to  bring  his  discourse 
to  an  abrupt  conclusion,  that  he  might  be  at 
liberty  to  adjourn  to  a  public  house. 

When  Dr.  Wake  was  archbishop,  some 
tale-bearer  informed  his  grace,  that  Mr.  Pat- 
ten had  given  a  marriage  certificate,  which  he 
had  signed  by  the  title  of  Bisnop  of  Whitsta- 
ble.  At  the  next  visitation  the  archbishop 
sternly  asked  Mr.  P.  whether  the  report 
was  true.  To  which  Patten  replied,  "  I  shall 
answer  your  grace's  question  by  another. — 
Are  you  fool  enough  to  take  notice  of  it,  if  it 
be  true  ?" 

When  Dr.  Seeker  was  enthroned,  or  soon 
after,  he  gave  a  charge  to  his  clergy ;  and, 
among  other  articles,  found  great  fault  with 
the  scanty  allowance  often  paid  to  curates. 
Mr.  Patten,  who  was  there  (though  not  sum- 
moned, as  his  usual  boldness  at  these  meetings 
occasioned  an  order  for  him  to  be  left  out  of 
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the  list),  arose  from  his  seat,  and,  bowing  to 
the  archbishop,  said,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  I 
thank  your  grace."  After  the  charge  was 
over,  this  troublesome  subaltern,  bustling 
through  the  crowd,  came  up  to  the  metropoli- 
tan, who,  seeing  he  could  not  avoid  him,  began 
with  the  usual  question ;  "  You  are,  I  appre- 
hend, curate  of  Whitstable  ?"  "I  am  so," 
returned  Mr.  Patten,  "  and  have  received  the 
paltry  sum  of  thirty  pounds  per  annum  from 
your  grace's  predecessors,  for  doing  the  duty 
of  a  living  which  brings  in  full  three  hundred." 
"Don't  enlarge,  Mr.  Patten,"  said  the  arch- 
bishop. "  No,  but  I  hope  your  grace  will," 
replied  the  curate. 

It  chanced  that  a  substantial  farmer  in 
Whitstable,  who  had  frequently  promised  his 
son  to  take  him  in  as  a  partner  in  his  farm, 
or  to  leave  it  him  at  Ins  death,  died  with- 
out performing  either  of  his  promises.  His 
widow,  a  second  wife,  took  possession  of  the 
premises,  without  regarding  the  represent- 
ations of  the  son,  who,  in  vain,  pleaded  his 
pretensions  to  the  partnership  at  least.  Not 
long  after,  the  widow  came  to  Patten  with  a 
deplorable  tale  of  a  ghost  which  haunted  her 
house,  outhouses,  &c,  dragging  chains  and 
rattling  fetters.  The  curate,  who,  though  no 
believer  in  spirits,  was  yet  sensible  that,  at 
any  rate,  the  affair  must  turn  to  his  pecuniary 
advantage,  put  on  his  gravest  air,  and  told  the 
woman,  "  that  what  she  asked  was  no  trivial 
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matter  ;  that,  besides  a  considerable  stock 
of  courage,  the  enterprise  demanded  deep 
learning1,  as  the  whole  form  of  exorcism 
ought  to  be  spoken  in  Latin.  That,  indeed, 
he  was  fully  master  of  these  requisites,  but 
that  he  could  not  give  himself  the  trouble 
of  exerting  them  under  one  guinea."  To 
this  demand  the  woman  consented,  after  some 
demur,  and  the  best  parlor  was  fitted  up  for 
the  curate's  reception,  according  to  his  direc- 
tions, with  a  large  fire,  two  candles,  and  a 
bowl  of  punch.  He  then  took  his  post,  and 
waited  for  the  apparition,  who,  unluckily,  not 
knowing  the  sort  of  man  he  had  to  deal  with, 
and  thinking  to  terrify  him,  as  he  had  done 
others,  began  by  his  perambulations,  as  usual, 
around  the  premises ;  but  no  sooner  did  the 
priest  hear  the  chains,  and  the  groans,  than 
he  sallied  forth,  and,  without  delay,  seized  the 
poor  ghost  by  the  collar,  belaboring  him  at  the 
same  time  severely  with  an  oaken  sapling. 
The  young  farmer,  finding  himself  by  no 
means  a  match  for  his  opponent,  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  owned  the  whole  contrivance, 
conjuring  the  exorcist,  at  the  same  time,  not 
to  expose  him,  nor  to  reveal  the  secret  to  his 
mother-in-law,  who  would  be  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  turn  him  out  of  the  house 
with  some  degree  of  pretence.  His  entrea- 
ties were  heard ;  and  he  was  dismissed,  on  a 
solemn  promise  not  to  disturb  the  house 
again:   on  this  condition  hopes   were   given 
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to  him  of  a  comfortable  settlement  with  his 
stepmother. 

Early  in  the  morning  she  ran  down,  anxious  to 
know  what  had  passed  the  preceding  night, 
when  she  was  informed  by  the  priest,  that  he 
had  had  a  terrible  conflict  with  the  deceased, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  fierce,  obstinate  spirits 
he  had  ever  met  with ;  that  he  had  laid  him 
at,  the  expense  of  much  Latin.  "  Poor,  wicked 
soul,"  continued  he,  "I  forgive  him,  although 
great  part  of  his  disquiet  is  owing  to  thirty 
shillings  of  which  he  defrauded  me  ;  but  which 
he  desired,  nay  commanded,  you  to  pay.  On 
this  condition  only,  and  on  your  allowing  his 
son  a  share  in  the  farm,  he  has  agreed  to 
trouble  your  house  no  more,  but  to  retire  to 
his  old  quarters,  the  Red  Sea." 

To  this  the  woman  assented  ;  she  paid  the 
money  ;  took  her  son-in-law  into  the  farming 
business ;  and  the  parson  had  the  comfort  of 
having  done  a  good  action,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  picked  up  a  little  money  by  it. 

He  was  once  at  the  house  of  a  brother 
clergyman,  avIio,  having  shown  him  a  very 
numerous  collection  of  books,  in  various  lan- 
guages, Patten  asked  him  whether  he  under- 
stood them  all.  The  answer  being  affirmative, 
he  rejoined,  "  Surely,  surely,  brother,  you  must 
have  had  your  head  broken  with  a  brick  from 
the  tower  of  Babel." 

In  his  illness,  being  in  extreme  distress, 
Archbishop  Seeker  sent  him  ten  guineas  by 
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the  archdeacon.  The  dying  humorist  thanked 
him  sincerely,  and,  in  the  style  of  the  age  of 
James  I.,  "  Tell  the  primate,"  said  he,  "  that 
now  I  own  him  to  be  a  man  of  God,  for  I  have 
seen  his  angels." 

Once  standing  in  need  of  a  new  wig,  his 
old  one  defying  all  further  assistance  of  art, 
he  went  over  to  Canterbury,  and  applied  to  a 
barber,  young  in  business,  to  make  him  one. 
The  tradesman,  who  was  just  going  to  dinner, 
begged  the  honor  of  his  new  customer's  com- 
pany at  his  meal,  to  which  Patten  most  readily 
consented.  After  dinner  a  large  bowl  of 
punch  was  produced,  and  the  reverend  guest, 
with  equal  readiness,  joined  in  its  demolition. 
When  it  was  out  the  barber  was  proceeding 
to  business,  and  began  to  handle  his  measure, 
when  Mr.  Patten  desired  him  to  desist,  saying 
he  should  not  make  his  wig.  "Why  not?" 
exclaimed  the  astonished  host;  "have  I  done 
any  thing  to  offend  you,  sir  ?"  "  Not  in  the 
least,"  replied  the  guest,  "but  I  find  you  are 
a  very  honest,  good-natured  fellow,  so  I  will 
take  somebody  else  in.  Had  you  made  the 
wig,  you  would  never  have  been  paid  for  it." 

He  was  so  much  averse  to  the  Athanasian 
creed  that  he  never  would  read  it.  Archbishop 
Seeker,  having  been  informed  of  his  recusancy, 
sent  the  archdeacon  to  ask  him  his  reason. 
"1.  do" not  believe  it,"  said  the  priest.  "But 
your  metropolitan  does,"  replied  the  arch- 
deacon.    "It  may  be  so,"  rejoined  Mr.  Patten, 
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"  and  lie  can  well  afford  it.  He  believes  at 
the  rate  of  seven  thousand  a-year,  and  I 
only  at  that  of  thirty." 


JOHN  METCALF. 


We  aimost  invariably  find  that  nature,  in 
■withholding  from  man  the  benefit  of  one  sense, 
compensates  the  deficiency  by  the  superior 
perfection  in  which  she  bestows  others.  The 
extraordinary  particulars  related  in  the  follow- 
ing- pages,  strikingly  exemplify  this  observa- 
tion, and  show  to  what  a  degree  the  power  of 
habit  and  a  good  understanding  are  capable  of 
overcoming  impediments  apparently  insur- 
mountable. For  instance,  who  would  expect 
to  find  a  man  totally  blind  from  his  infancy, 
superintending  the  building  of  bridges  and  the 
construction  of  high  roads,  an  occupation  for 
which  his  defect  would  seem  to  have  wholly 
disqualified  him !  These,  however,  were  un- 
dertakings that  Metcalf  successfully  executed, 
and  that,  with  many  singular  adventures  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  cannot  fail  to  excite 
no  small  degree  of  astonishment  and  admira- 
tion. 

John  Metcalf  was  born  in  1717,  at  Knares- 
borough,  in   Yorkshire.     At  the  age   of  four 
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years,  his  parents,  who  were  laboring  people, 
put  him  to  school,  where  he  continued  two 
years,  when  he  was  seized  with  the  small  pox, 
which  deprived  him  of  his  sight  in  spite  of  all 
the  means  that  were  employed  for  its  preser- 
vation. 

About  six  months  after  his  recovery,  he  was 
able  to  go  from  his  father's  house  to  the  end 
of  the  street,  and  to  return  without  a  guide ; 
and  in  about  three  years  he  could  find  his  way, 
alone,  to  any  part  of  Knaresborough.  About 
this  period  he  began  to  associate  with  boys  of 
his  own  age,  among  whom  he  acted  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  juvenile  pranks  of  taking- 
birds'  nests,  and  robbing  orchards.  As  his 
father  kept  horses,  he  learned  to  ride,  and  soon 
became  a  good  horseman,  a  gallop  being  his 
favorite  pace.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was 
taught  music,  in  which  he  made  great  pro- 
ficiency, though  the  cry  of  a  hound  or  a  harrier 
was  more  congenial  to  his  taste  than  the  sound 
of  an  instrument.  He  kept  hounds  of  his  own, 
and  frequently  hunted  with  Mr.  Woodburn  of 
Knaresborough,  who  kept  a  pack  and  was 
always  very  desirous  of  Metcalf's  company  in 
the  chase. 

When  about  fourteen  years  old,  his  activity, 
and  the  success  with  which  his  enterprises 
were  usually  attended,  led  him  to  imagine, 
that  he  might  undertake  any  thing  without 
danger,  and  greatly  consoled  him  for  the  want 
of  sight ;  but  he  was  taught  to  regret  that  defect 
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by  a  severe  wound  he  received  in  consequence 
of  a  fall  into  a  gravel-pit,  while  making  his  re- 
treat from  a  plum-tree  -in  which  he  had  been 
surprised  by  the  owner, 

About  this  period  he  learned  to  swim,  and 
soon  became  so  very  export,  that  his  compan- 
ions did  not  choose  to  come  near  him  in  the 
water,  it  being  his  custom  to  seize,  plunge 
them  to  the  bottom,  and  swim  over  them  by 
way  of  diversion.  In  this  year  two  men  being- 
drowned  in  the  deeps  of  the  river  Nidd,  Met- 
calf  was  employed  to  seek  for  their  bodies,  and 
succeeded  in  bringing  up  one  of  them. 

A  friend  of  his  named  Barker,  having  carried 
two  packs  of  yarn  to  wash  at  that  river,  they 
were  swept  away  by  a  sudden  swelling  of  the 
current,  and  carried  through  the  arches  of  the 
bridge,  which  stands  on  a  rock.  A  little  be- 
low there  is  a  piece  of  still  water,  supposed  to 
be  about  twenty-one  feet  in  depth :  as  soon  as 
the  yarn  came  to  this  place  it  sunk.  Metcalf 
promised  his  friend  to  recover  his  yarn,  but 
the  latter  smiled  at  the  supposed  absurdity  of 
the  attempt.  He,  however,  procured  some 
long  cart-ropes,  fixed  a  hook  at  one  end,  and 
leaving  the  other  to  be  held  by  some  persons 
on  the  high  bridge,  he  descended,  and,  by  de- 
grees, recovered  the  whole  of  the  yarn. 

He  continued  to  practise  on  the  violin,  till 
he  was  able  to  play  country  dances.  During 
the  winter  season,  he  performed  as  a  waiter 
at  Knaresborough  with  three  others ;  he  like- 
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wise  attended  the  assemblies  which  were  held 
every  fortnight,  and  frequented  many  other 
places  where  there  was  public  dancing. 

Notwithstanding  this  application,  he  found 
opportunity  for  playing  his  neighbors  a  num- 
ber of  mischievous  tricks,  and,  for  a  long  time, 
escaped  suspicion.  At  length,  however,  his 
expertness  became  known,  and  when  any  arch 
trick  had  been  played,  it  was  always  the  first 
inquiry  where  Metcalf  was  at  the  time. 

Though  he  was  fully  engaged  he  still  re- 
tained his  fondness  for  hunting,  and  also 
began  to  keep  game-cocks.  Whenever  he 
went  to  a  cock-pit,  it  was  his  custom  to  place 
himself  on  the  loAvest  seat,  near  some  friend 
who  was  a  good  judge,  and  who,  by  certain 
motions,  enabled  him  to  bet,  hedge,  &c. 

In  173*2,  he  was  invited  to  Harrowgate,  to 
play  at  the  assembly,  as  successor  to  a  poor 
old  man,  who,  borne  down  by  the  weight  of 
one  hundred  years,  began  to  play  too  slow  for 
country  dances.  Here  he  was  well  received 
by  the  visiting  nobility  and  gentry.  In  this 
employment  he  passed  his  evenings,  and  the 
morning  he  spent  in  cocking,  hunting,  and 
coursing.  About  this  period,  also,  he  bought 
a  horse,  and  often  run  him  for  small  plates  ;  and 
his  engagements  increasing,  he  took  a  part- 
ner, who  was  likewise  a  good  performer. 

In  summer  he  often  played  at  bowls,  and, 
singular  as  it  may  seem,  was  frequently  the 
winner  ;  cards,  likewise,  began  to  engage  his 
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attention,  and  he  generally  won  the  majority 
of  the  games.  But  these  achievements  were 
far  from  being  the  limits  of  his  ambition  or 
capacity,  for  he  now  began  to  attend  the  races 
at  York  and  other  places  ;  at  the  race-grounds 
he  commonly  rode  in  among  the  crowd,  and 
was  often  successful  in  his  bets,  in  which  he 
was,  however,  assisted  by  several  gentlemen 
to  whom  he  was  known. 

Having  once  matched  one  of  his  horses  to 
run  three  miles  for  a  considerable  wager,  and 
the  parties  agreeing  each  to  ride  his  own  horse, 
they  set  up  posts  at  certain  distances  on  the 
Forest  Moor,  describing  a  circle  of  one  mile  ; 
having  consequently  to  go  three  times  round 
the  course.  Under  the  idea  that  Metcalf 
would  be  unable  to  keep  the  course,  great  odds 
were  laid  against  him.  His  ingenuity  furnish- 
ed bim  with  an  expedient  in  this  dilemma. 
He  procured  some  bells,  and  placing  a  man 
with  one  of  them  at  each  post,  was  enabled, 
by  the  ringing,  to  judge  when  to  turn.  By 
this  contrivance,  and  the  superior  speed  of  his 
horse,  he  came  in  winner,  amidst  the  applause 
of  all  present,  excepting  those  who  had  betted 
against  him. 

At  different  times  he  bought  horses  to  sell 
them  again,  which  he  often  did  with  a  large 
profit,  so  accurate  was  his  judgment. 

In  1738,  Metcalf  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
one:  he  was  extremely  robust,  and  six  feet 
one  inch  and  a  half  in  height.     He  about  this 
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time  acquired  considerable  celebrity  as  a  pugi- 
list from  the  following  circumstance.  A  friend 
of  his  being  insulted  in  a  public  house,  by  a 
man,  who,  from  his  ferocious  temper  and  great 
strength,  was  the  general  dread  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, Metcalf  bestowed  on  him  such  disci- 
pline, as  soon  extorted  a  cry  of  mercy. 

Returning  one  day  on  foot  from  Harrowgate, 
he  had  proceeded  about  a  mile,  when  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  Knaresborough  man  on  horse- 
back, who  proposed,  for  two  shillings  worth  of 
punch,  to  let  him  ride  in  turn,  dividing  the 
distances  equall}*.  Metcalf  agreed  upon  con- 
dition that  he  should  have  the  first  ride,  to  which 
his  townsman  assented  on  these  terms  :  that 
he  should  ride  a  little  beyond  Poppleton  Field, 
where,  on  his  right  hand,  he  would  see  a  gate, 
to  which  he  should  fasten  the  horse.  Metcalf, 
however,  rode  forward  to  Knaresborough,  which 
was  seventeen  miles  from  the  place  where  he 
left  his  fellow  traveller.  The  latter  was  great- 
ly enraged  at  being  obliged  to  walk  so  far,  bat 
Metcalf  pleading  in  excuse  that  he  never  saw 
the  gate,  the  man  found  it  his  interest  to  join  in 
the  laugh. 

He  was  now  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  and 
possessed  a  peculiar  archness  of  disposition, 
with  an  uncommon  flow  of  spirits,  and  an  unpar- 
alleled contempt  of  danger ;  and  though  his 
conduct  was  long  marked  by  a  variety  of  mis- 
chievous tricks,  yet  he  afterwards  planned 
10 
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and  brought  to  perfection  several  schemes,  both 
of  private  and  public  utility. 

When  Harrowgate  season  was  over,  Met- 
calf  always  remained  a  few  days,  and  passed 
his  evenings  at  one  or  other  of  the  different 
inns.  At  the  Royal  Oak,  now  the  Granby,  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  Miss  Benson,  the  land- 
lady's daughter,  whose  constant  attention  and 
kindness  soon  inspired  him  with  a  reciprocal 
affection.  Knowing,  however,  that  her  mother 
would  oppose  their  union,  various  successful 
devices  were  employed  to  conceal  their  mutual 
partiality  and  frequent  meetings.  An  event, 
however,  occurred  which  obliged  Metcalf  to 
quit  not  only  the  object  of  his  attachment,  but 
likewise  that  part  of  the  country. 

Among  MctcalPs  acquaintance  were  two 
young  men,  whose  sister  lived  with  them  as 
housekeeper.  One  evening  in  her  usual  jocular 
way,  she  apprized  Metcalf  of  her  intention  to 
pay  him  a  visit  in  the  night,  desiring  him  to 
leave  his  door  unlocked.  Knowing  the  mirth- 
ful propensity  of  this  female,  he  was  inclined 
to  consider  this  as  a  joke,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  thinking  it  possible  that  a  real  assigna- 
tion might  be  intended,  and  being  too  gallant 
to  disappoint  a  lady,  he  told  her  he  would 
obey  her  orders.  The  lady  was  punctual  to 
her  appointment,  and  the  consequence  of  her 
imprudence  was  evident  in  a  few  months. 
She  entreated  Metcalf  to  marry  her,  but  she 
having  made  the  first  advances,  he  did  not  feel 
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his  conscience  interested,  and  refused.  Her 
only  recourse  was  to  apply  to  the  parish,  which 
finding-  she  had  done,  he  with  some  difficulty 
obtained  an  interview  with  Miss  Benson,  pro- 
ceeded to  Whitby,  and  went  on  board  an  alum 
ship  bound  to  London. 

After  an  absence  of  seven  months,  he  re- 
turned to  Knaresborough,  where  he  found  the 
woman  who  had  been  the  cause  of  his  journey 
comfortably  situated,  and  not  inclined  to 
trouble  him.  During-  his  absence  a  Mr.  Dick- 
inson had  paid  his  addresses  to  Miss  Benson, 
and  now  urged  his  suit  with  such  ardor, 
that  the  banns  were  published,  and  the  wed- 
ding- day  appointed,  to  the  no  small  mortifi- 
cation of  Metcalf,  who  thought  himself  secure 
of  her  affection.  Though  he  loved  her  tender- 
ly, his  pride  prevented  him  from  manifesting 
his  feelings,  or  attempting  to  prevent  the 
match. 

On  the  day  preceding  that  on  which  the 
nuptials  were  to  be  solemnized,  Metcalf,  riding 
past  the  Royal  Oak,  was  accosted  with — "  One 
wants  to  speak  with  you."  He  immediately 
turned  towards  the  stables  of  the  Oak,  and 
there,  to  his  joy  and  surprise,  he  found  the 
object  of  his  love,  who  had  sent  her  mother's 
servant  to  call  him.  After  some  explanation, 
an  elopement  was  resolved  upon,  which  Met- 
calf, with  the  assistance  of  a  friend,  effected 
that  night,  and  the  next  morning  they  were 
united.     The  confusion  of  his  rival,  who  had 
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provided  an   enteitainment   for  two   hundred 
people,  may  easily  be  conceived. 

Mrs.  Benson,  being  much  enraged  at  her 
daughter's  conduct,  refused  either  to  see  her 
or  give  up  her  clothes :  nor  was  she  recon- 
ciled to  her  till  she  was  delivered  of  her  sec- 
ond child,  on  which  occasion  she  stood  sponsor 
to  it,  and  presented  Metcalf  with  twenty 
guineas. 

He  now  purchased  a  house  at  Knaresbor- 
ough,  and  continued  to  play  at  Ilarrowgate 
during  the  season.  He  likewise  setup  a  four- 
wheeled  chaise,  and  a  one-horse  chair,  for 
public  accommodation,  which  were  the  first 
of  the  kind  kept  there.  These  vehicles  he 
kept  two  summers ;  but  the  innkeepers  begin- 
ning to  run  chaises,  he  relinquished  that 
scheme,  and  with  it  racing  and  hunting.  He 
then  bought  horses,  and  went  to  the  coast  for 
fish,  which  he  took  to  Leeds  and  Manchester, 
and  was  so  indefatigable,  that  he  would  fre- 
quently walk  for  two  nights  and  a  day,  with 
little  or  no  rest.  But  the  profit  of  this  busi- 
ness being  small,  and  the  fatigue  excessive, 
he  soon  abandoned  that  likewise. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  in 
1745,  he  exchanged  his  situation  as  violin 
player  at  Harrowgate,  for  the  profession  of 
arms.  This  singular  event  was  brought  about 
in  the  following  manner  : 

William  Thornton,  Esq.  of  Thornviile,  hav- 
ing resolved  to  raise  a  company  at  his  own 
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expense,  asked  Metcalf,  who  was  well  known 
to  him,  whether  he  would  join  the  company 
about  to  be  raised,  and  whether  he  knew  of 
any  spirited  fellows  likely  to  make  good 
soldiers.  Upon  his  replying  in  the  affirma- 
tive, he  was  appointed  assistant  to  a  sergeant; 
and,  in  two  days,  raised  one  hundred  and  forty 
men,  out  of  whom  the  captain  drafted  sixty- 
four,  the  number  of  privates  he  wanted. 

With  this  company,  among  whom  was 
Metcalf  as  musician,  Captain  Thornton  joined 
the  army  under  General  Wade.  In  the  first 
battle  in  which  they  were  engaged,  twenty 
of  the  men,  the  lieutenant  and  ensign,  were 
made  prisoners,  and  the  captain  himself  very 
narrowly  escaped. 

Metcalf,  after  a  variety  of  adventures,  re- 
joined his  patron,  and  was  always  in  the  field 
during  the  different  engagements  which  suc- 
ceeded. After  the  battle  of  Culloden,  he 
returned  to  his  family  at  Knaresborough. 

Being  again  at  liberty  to  choose  his  occupa- 
tion-, he  attended  Harrowgate  as  usual.  Dur- 
ing his  Scotch  expedition,  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  various  articles  manufactured 
in  that  country,  and,  judging  that  he  might 
dispose  of  some  of  them  to  advantage  in 
England,  he  repaired  in  the  sprimr  to  Scotland, 
and  furnished  himself  with  a  variety  of  cotton 
and  worsted  articles,  for  which  he  found  a 
ready  sale  in  his  native  country.  Among  a 
thousand   articles   he   knew   what   each  cost 
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him,  from  a  particular  mode  of  marking  them. 
He  also  dealt  in  horses,  directing  his  choice 
by  feeling  the  animal ;  and  engaged  pretty 
deeply  in  the  contraband  trade,  the  profits 
of  which  were  then  much  more  considerable 
than  the  risk. 

In  the  year  1751,  he  commenced  a  new 
employ ;  he  set  up  a  stage-wagon  between 
York  and  Knaresborough,  being  the  first  on 
that  road,  and  drove  it  himself  twice  a  week 
in  the  summer,  and  once  in  winter.  This 
business,  with  the  occasional  conveyance  of 
army  baggage,  employed  his  attention  till  tbe 
period  for  his  first  contracting  for  the  making 
of  roads ;  which  suiting  him  better,  he  relin- 
quished every  other  pursuit. 

During  his  leisure  hours,  he  had  studied 
mensuration  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself;  and 
when  certain  of  the  girth  and  length  of  any 
piece  of  timber,  he  Mas  able,  accurately,  to 
reduce  its  contents  to  feet  and  inches,  and 
could  bring  the  dimensions  of  any  building 
into  yards  and  feet. 

The  first  piece  of  road  he  made  was  about 
three  miles  of  that  between  Fearnsby  and 
Minskip.  The  materials  for  the  whole  were 
to  be  procured  from  one  gravel-pit;  he  there- 
fore provided  deal  boards,  and  erected  a  tem- 
porary house  at  the  pit,  took  a  dozen  horses 
to  the  place,  fixed  racks  and  mangers,  and 
hired  a  house  for  his  men  at  Minskip.  He 
often  walked  to  Knaresborough  in  the  morn- 
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ing  with  four  or  five  stone  of  meat  on  his 
shoulders,  and  joined  his  men  by  six  o'clock. 
He  completed  the  road  much  sooner  than  was 
expected,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
surveyor  and  trustees. 

Soon  after  this,  he  contracted  for  building 
a  bridge,  at  Boroughbridge,  which  he  com- 
pleted with  great,  credit  to  his  abilities.  The 
business  of  making  roads,  and  building  and 
repairing  bridges  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 
Derbyshire,  and  Cheshire,  he  continued  with 
great  success  till  the  year  1792,  when  he 
returned  to  his  native  country. 

In  the  summer  of  1788,  he  lost  his  wife  in 
the  sixty-first  year  of  her  age,  and  the  fortieth 
of  their  union,  leaving  four  children.  She 
was  interred  in  the  church-yard  of  Stockport, 
in  Cheshire,  where  she  then  resided. 

After  some  unsuccessful  speculations  in  the 
cotton  trade,  Metcalf  returned  to  Yorkshire, 
and,  for  want  of  other  engagements,  he  bought 
hay  to  sell  again,  measuring  the  stacks  with 
his  arms,  and  having  learned  the  height,  he 
could  readily  tell  what  number  of  square  yards 
were  contained  in  a  stack  of  any  value  be- 
tween five  and  one  hundred  pounds.  Some- 
times he  bought  a  little  wood  standing,  and 
if  he  could  get  the  girth  and  height,  would 
calculate  the  solid  contents. 

In  addition  to  this  brief  history  of  the  life 
of  this  singular  character,  the  reader  will  not 
be  displeased  to  find  the  following  anecdotes, 
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■which  are  of  a  nature  too  extraordinary  to  be 
omitted : 

Metcalf  had  learned  to  walk  and  ride  very 
readily  through  most  of  the  streets  of  York ; 
and  being  once  in  that  city,  as  he  was  passing 
the  George,  the  landlord  called  to  him,  and 
informed  him,  that  a  gentleman  in  the  house 
wanted  a  guide  to  Harrowgate,  adding,  "I 
know  you  can  do  as  well  as  any  one."  To 
this  proposal  Metcalf  agreed,  upon  condition 
that  his  situation  should  be  kept  secret  from 
the  gentleman,  who  might  otherwise  be  afraid 
to  trust  him.  The  stranger  was  soon  ready, 
and  they  set  off  on  horseback,  Metcalf  taking 
the  lead.  When  they  came  to  Allerton-Maul- 
everer,  the  gentleman  inquired  whose  large 
house  that  was  on  the  right,  to  which  Met- 
calf replied  without  the  least  hesitation.  A 
little  farther  on,  the  road  is  crossed  by  that 
from  Wetherby  to  Boroughbridge,  and  runs 
along  by  the  lofty  brick  wall  of  Allerton  Park. 
A  road  led  out  of  the  park  opposite  to  the 
gate  upon  the  Knaresborough  road,  which 
Metcalf  was  afraid  of  missing ;  but  perceiving 
the  current  of  wind  that  came  through  the 
park  gate,  he  readily  turned  his  horse  towards 
the  opposite  one.  Here  he  found  some  diffi- 
culty in  opening  the  gate,  in  consequence,  as 
he  imagined,  of  some  alteration  that  had  been 
made  in  the  hanging  of  it,  as  he  had  not  been 
that  way  for  several  months.  Therefore,  back- 
ing his  horse,  he  exclaimed,  "  Confound  thee, 
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thou  always  goes  to  the  heel  of  the  gate  in- 
stead of  the  head."  The  gentleman  observed, 
that  his  horse  was  rather  awkward,  but  that 
his  own  mare  was  good  at  coming  up  to  a 
gate,  on  which  Metcalf  cheerfully  permitted 
him  to  perform  that  office.  Passing  through 
Knaresborough,  they  entered  the  forest,  which 
was  then  unenclosed,  nor  was  there,  as  yet, 
any  turnpike  road  upon  it.  Having  proceeded 
a  little  way  upon  the  forest,  the  gentleman 
observed  a  light,  and  asked  what  it  was.  Met- 
calf took  it  for  granted,  that  his  companion 
had  seen  what  is  called  a  Will-o'-the-Wisp, 
which  frequently  appears  in  a  low  and  swampy 
spot,  near  the  road ;  but  fearful  of  betraying 
himself,  did  not  ask  in  what  direction  the 
light  lay.  To  divert  his  attention  from  this 
object,  he  asked  him  if  he  did  not  see  two 
lights,  one  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left. 
The  stranger  replied,  that  he  saw  but  one  on 
the  right  "Well  then,  sir,"  says  Metcalf, 
"  that  is  Harrowgate."  Having  arrived  at 
their  journey's  end,  they  stopped  at  the  house 
now  called  the  Granby,  where  Metcalf,  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  place,  led  both  horses 
into  the  stable,  and  then  went  into  the  house, 
where  he  found  his  fellow  traveller  comforta- 
bly seated  over  a  tankard  of  negus,  in  which 
he  pledged  his  guide.  Metcalf  took  it  of  him 
very  readily  the  first  time,  but  the  second  time 
he  was  rather  wide  of  his  mark.  He  there- 
fore withdrew,  leaving  the  landlord  to  explain 
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what  his  companion  was  yet  ignorant  of.  The 
latter  hinted  to  the  landlord  his  suspicions 
that  his  guide  must  have  taken  a  great  quanti- 
ty of  spirits  since  their  arrival ;  upon  which 
the  landlord  inquired  his  reason  for  enter- 
taining such  an  opinion.  "I  judge  so,"  replied 
the  traveller,  "  from  the  appearance  of  his 
eyes." — "  Eyes  !  bless  you,  sir !  do  not  you 
know  that  he  is  blind  ?"  "  What  do  you  mean 
by  that  ?" — "  I  mean,  sir,  that  he  cannot  see." 
— "  Blind !  gracious  God  !" — "  Yes,  sir,  as  blind 
as  a  stone,  by  heaven  !" — The  stranger  desired 
Metcalf  to  be  called,  and  upon  his  confirming 
the  landlord's  account,  "Had  I  known  that," 
said  he,  "I  would  not  have  ventured  with  you 
for  a  hundred  pounds." — "  And  I,  sir,"  said 
Metcalf,  "  would  not  have  lost  my  way  for  a 
thousand." — The  services  of  the  evening  were 
rewarded  with  two  guineas,  and  a  plentiful 
entertainment  the  next  day  by  the  gentleman, 
who  considered  this  circumstance  as  the 
most  extraordinary  adventure  he  had  ever 
met  with. 

Metcalf  happened  once  to  be  at  Scriven,  at 
the  house  of  one  Green,  an  innkeeper,  where 
two  persons  had  a  dispute  concerning  some 
sheep,  which  one  of  them  had  put  into  the 
pen-fold.  The  owner  of  the  sheep,  a  towns- 
man of  Metcalf's,  appeared  to  be  ill-treated 
by  the  other  party,  who  wished  to  take  an  un- 
fair advantage.  Metcalf,  perceiving  that  they 
were  not  likely  to  agree  about  the  damages, 
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departed.  It  being  about  midnight,  he  resolv- 
ed to  perforin  a  good  turn  for  his  friend  before 
he  went  home.  The  prn-fold  being  walled 
round,  he  climbed  over,  and  laying  hold  of  the 
sheep  one  after  the  other,  he  fairty  threw  them 
over  the  wall.  The  difficulty  of  the  undertak- 
ing increased  as  the  number  diminished,  as 
they  were  not  so  ready  to  catch ;  but  not 
deterred  by  that  circumstance,  he  completed 
the  business.  On  the  return  of  day,  when 
the  pen-fold  was  found  untenanted,  though  the 
door  was  fast  locked,  a  considerable  degree 
of  surprise  was  excited,  and  various  conjec- 
tures were  formed  relative  to  the  rogues  who 
had  liberated  the  sheep  ;  but  Metcalf  passed 
unsuspected,  and  enjoyed  the  joke  in  silence. 

Passing  once  through  Halifax,  he  stopped 
at  an  inn  called  the  Broad  Stone.  The  land- 
lord's son,  and  some  others  who  frequented 
Harrowgate,  having  heard  of  Metcalf's  ex- 
ploits, expressed  a  wish  to  play  at  cards  with 
him.  He  consented,  and  a  pack  was  sent  for, 
wliich  he  requested  permission  to  examine ; 
but  as  the  landlord  was  his  friend,  he  could 
rely  upon  him  to  prevent  any  deception. 
They  began,  and  Metcalf  beat  four  of  them 
in  turn,  playing  for  liquor  only.  Not  satisfied 
with  this,  some  of  the  company  proposed  to 
play  for  money,  and  at  shilling  whist,  Metcalf 
won  fifteen  shillings.  The  losing  party  then 
proposed  to  play  double  or  quit,  but  he  de- 
clined  plaving  for  more  than  half  a  guinea 
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points.  At  length,  yielding  to  their  importu- 
nity, he  engaged  for  guineas,  and  being  favor- 
ed by  fortune,  he  Avon  ten,  and  a  shilling  for 
liquor  each  game.  The  loser,  taking  up  the 
cards,  went  out,  and  soon  returned  with  eight 
guineas  more,  which  soon  followed  the  other 
ten. 

Among  the  numerous  roads  that  Metcalf 
contracted  to  make,  was  part  of  the  Manches- 
ter road  from  Black  Moor  to  Standish  Foot. 
As  it  was  not  marked  out,  the  surveyor,  con- 
trary to  expectation,  took  it  over  deep  marshes, 
out  of  which  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  trustees, 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  dig  the  earth  till 
they  came  to  a  solid  bottom.  This  plan  ap- 
peared to  Metcalf  to  be  extremely  tedious 
and  expensive,  and  liable  to  other  disadvan- 
tages. He  therefore  argued  the  point  pri- 
vately with  the  surveyor,  and  several  other 
gentlemen ;  but  they  were  all  immovable  in 
their  former  opinion.  At  their  next  meeting 
Metcalf  attended,  and  addressed  them  in  the 
following  manner  : — "  Gentlemen,  I  propose 
to  make  the  road  over  the  marshes  after  my 
own  plan,  and  if  it  does  not  answer,  I  will  be 
at  the  expense  of  making  it  over  again  after 
yours." — To  this  proposal  they  assented.  Hav- 
ing engaged  to  complete  nine  miles  in  ten 
months,  he  began  in  six  different  parts,  having 
nearly  four  hundred  men  employed.  One  of 
the  places  was  Pule  and  Standish  Common, 
which  was  a  deep  bog,  and  over  which  it  was 
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thought  impracticable  to  make  any  road. 
Here  he  cast  it  fourteen  yards  wide,  and 
raised  it  in  a  circular  form.  The  water, 
which  in  many  places  ran  across  the  road, 
he  carried  off  by  drains ;  but  found  the  great- 
est difficulty  in  conveying  stones  to  the  spot, 
on  account  of  the  softness  of  the  ground. 
Those  who  passed  that  way  to  Huddersfield 
Market  were  not  sparing  of  their  censure  of 
the  undertaking,  and  even  doubted  whether 
it  would  ever  be  completed.  Having,  how- 
ever, levelled  the  piece  to  the  end,  he  ordered 
his  men  to  collect  heather  or  ling,  and  bind 
it  in  round  bundles  which  they  could  span 
with  their  hands.  These  bundles  were  placed 
close  together,  and  another  row  laid  over  them, 
upon  which  they  were  well  pressed  down,  and 
covered  with  stone  and  gravel.  This  piece, 
being  about  half  a  mile  in  length  when  com- 
pleted, was  so  remarkably  fine,  that  any 
person  might  have  gone  over  in  winter  un- 
shod without  being  wet;  and  though  other 
parts  of  the  road  soon  wanted  repairs,  this 
needed  none  for  twelve  years. 

These  particulars,  concerning  this  extraor- 
dinary man  and  useful  member  of  society,  are 
taken  from  a  narrative  published  by  himself, 
since  his  return  to  his  native  county.  He 
there  fixed  his  residence  at  Spofforth,  near 
Wetherby,  with  a  daughter  and  son-in-law, 
who  kept  his  house,  happy  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  fruits  of  his  industry:  as  his  advanced 
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age  prevented  him  from  engaging  in  the  more 
active  occupations  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed. 


CHARLES  MARTIN. 

In  the  present  state  of  society,  the  total  and 
voluntary  seclusion  of  an  individual  from  the 
rest  of  his  fellow-creatures,  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance. 
A  resolution  so  unnatural  can  alone  be  ac- 
counted for,  by  the  supposition  of  a  mind  highly 
diseased,  and  whose  propensity  to  melancholy 
and  misanthropy  is  strengthened  by  the  inju- 
ries, real  or  imaginary,  which  a  person  has  to 
endure  on  the  part  of  his  fellow-men.  If  fur- 
ther demonstrations  of  the  justice  of  this  opin- 
ion were  wanting,  it  would  be  fully  confirmed 
by  the  following  particulars,  concerning  the 
recent  discovery  of  a  savage  man,  in  the  island 
of  Jamaica. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1807,  Mr.  William 
Weston,  of  St.  Ann's  Bay,  was  informed  that  a 
wild  white  man,  residing  in  the  woods  of 
Greenwich  Park  estate,  had  interrupted  the 
negroes  in  the  cultivation  of  their  provision- 
grounds,  or  when  engaged  in  other  employ- 
ments.    On  inquiry  Mr.  Weston  found  that 
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the  residence  of  this  recluse  in  the  woods  had 
not  been  a  secret,  but  that  some  late  depreda- 
tions which  he  had  committed,  induced  the 
sufferers  to  complain.  It  appeared  that  he 
occasionally  molested  the  female  slaves,  but 
always  ran  away  from  the  men. 

This  intelligence  induced  Mr.  Weston  to 
send  out  a  party  with  a  guide  who  knew  his 
haunts.  The  party  divided,  with  a  view  to 
surround  his  hut ;  and  in  the  deepest  recesses 
of  the  woods  they  discovered  him  sitting  on 
the  projecting  point  of  a  rock.  He  attempted 
to  escape  by  flight,  but  after  a  short  pursuit 
was  overtaken  and  secured.  He  was  naked 
excepting  the  scanty  remains  of  a  doublet ; 
his  beard  had  attained  the  utmost  point  of  its 
growth  ;  his  feet  and  hands  were  callous  as 
leather ;  his  skin  was  discolored  with  filth,  and 
altogether  he  exhibited  the  most  humiliating 
object  that  anachoretical  debasement  can  pos- 
sibly furnish. 

When  taken  he  affected  to  be  dumb ;  but 
Mr.  Weston  afterwards  obtained  from  him  the 
following  particulars :  His  name  is  Charles 
Martin.  He  was  born  at  Nice  in  Piedmont, 
where  his  father  is  a  wine  merchant.  He  was 
himself  educated  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  and 
some  years  ago  kept  a  store  at  Port  au  Prince, 
in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo.  He  imagined 
that  he  had  been  two  or  three  years  in  the 
woods,  which  he  entered  at  Port  Maria,  thirty 
miles  distant  from  the  place  where  he  was 
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discovered.  During  that  interval  he  had  never 
seen  a  white  face  or  a  human  habitation,  and 
had  enjoyed  perfect  health. 

Being  asked  why  he  had  abandoned  society, 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  lifted  up  his 
hands,  as  if  in  the  act  of  adoration.  A  cordial 
was  given  to  him,  but  with  the  caution  not  to 
drink  much,  as  excess  would  kill  him,  on  which 
he  replied  :  "  Death  to  me  is  welcome." 

He  was  provided  with  food  and  clothing,  and 
all  possible  methods  were  employed  to  dispel 
his  apprehensions  and  to  gain  his  confidence. 
They  were,  however,  ineffectual,  for  no  sooner 
had  Mr.  Weston  retired  for  the  purpose  of 
recommending  him  as  a  fit  object  for  the  hos- 
pital, than,  he  contrived  to  escape.  He  had 
watched  for  an  opportunity  of  being  unob- 
served, when  he  seized  the  victuals  set  before 
him,  and  ran  off,  with  amazing  celerity,  towards 
the  woods.  The  dogs  were  alarmed  and  pur- 
sued him  ;  but  as  they  approached,  he  threw 
down  pieces  of  meat  to  divert  their  attention, 
and  to  check  their  course.  When  he  Yound 
his  efforts  to  escape  unavailing,  he  suddenly 
stopped,  and  ran  to  his  pursuers.  When  he  was 
expostulated  with,  on  his  want  of  confidence 
after  the  kind  treatment  he  had  experienced, 
he  shook  his  head,  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and 
said  :  "  Man  is  my  enemy  ;  I  am  afraid." 

He  was  now  sent  to  the  hospital,  where  a 
room  was  assigned  him  :  he  was  kindly  treat- 
ed, and  indulged  with  an  extra  allowance  of 
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food :  but  so  incorrigibly  savage  were  his 
habits,  that  what  civilized  man  considers  as 
comfort,  was  to  him  intolerable  insipidity.  On 
the  night  of  the  2d  of  February,  he  made  his 
escape  through  a  small  aperture  in  the  wall  of 
the  apartment  in  which  he  was  confined,  leav- 
ing not  a  vestige  by  which  to  trace  his  flight. 
A  fortnight  afterwards,  he  was  found,  by 
accident,  in  the  centre  of  a  cane  piece,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  hospital,  surrounded  with 
cane  trash,  the  refuse  of  his  subsistence.  He 
had  divested  himself  of  the  encumbrance  of 
dress,  and  had,  for  fourteen  days,  been  exposed 
to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  which,  in 
that  part  of  the  island,  is  peculiarly  severe  at 
that  season  of  the  year.  His  appearance  was 
squalid  and  extenuated ;  and,  although  perfectly 
naked,  he  appeared  before  numbers  of  people 
unaBashed,  and  with  an  unblushing  composure 
of  countenance,  which  evinced  that  the  sense 
cf  shame  in  him  was  entirely  extinguished. 
He  was  re-conducted  to  his  old  quarters,  and 
asked  in  what  manner  he  lived.  He  answer- 
ed, that  he  had  never  moved  more  than  a  few 
yards  from  the  spot  he  first  occupied  ;  that  he 
ate  two  canes  daily  ;  that  lie  had  slept  well 
(although  unsheltered,  and  nightly  exposed  to 
"the  peltings  of  the  pitiless  storm") ;  and  that 
he  felt  himself  happy,  because  he  was  safe. 
Being  asked  whether  he  would  abide  in  the 
court  of  the  hospital,  where  he  was  allowed 
his  liberty,  he  said  he  would  make  no  promise, 
11 
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When  he  was  questioned  why  he  had  deserted 
the  comforts  of  society,  to  submit  to  the  pri- 
vations of  a  savage  and  solitary  life,  he  eagerly 
replied,  that  the  very  sight  of  mankind  gave 
him  pain. 

The  intellects  of  this  unhappy  being-  appear- 
ed to  be  sound,  though  he  spoke  with  great 
reluctance.  He  wrote  a  legible  hand,  and 
spoke  French,  in  the  Norman  dialect,  with 
great  fluency.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some 
imminent  peril  which  may  have  threatened  his 
life,  reduced  him  to  the  situation  in  which  he 
was  found,  for  he  seemed  to  be  possessed  with 
a  notion  that  he  was  reserved  for  some  igno- 
minious death  :  and  neither  the  kindness  nor 
the  encouragement  he  received,  was  able  to 
eradicate  this  impression,  which  seemed  to  be 
indelible.  He  was  a  well  made  man,  with 
blue  eyes,  and  about  five  feet  eight  inches  in 
height. 

On  examining  the  hut  which  was  his  former 
habitation  in  the  woods,  it  was  found  to  be 
fashioned  like  an  Indian  wigwam.  Around  it 
were  gro-.ving  thirteen  Alicada  pear  plants, 
and,  from  the  s;ze  of  the  largest,  it  was  inferred 
that  his  residence  there  must  have  exceeded 
two  years,  which  corresponded  with  his  own 
account  of  the  time  he  had  spent  in  this  soli- 
tary abode.  He  had  contrived  a  subterraneous 
kitchen  with  great  ingenuity,  and  his  habita- 
tion was  surrounded  with  springs  to  catch 
birds,  one  of  which,  when  he  was  discovered, 
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he  had  prepared  for  his  breakfast.  He  had 
further  exercised  his  talents  in  the  fabrication 
of  various  kinds  of  baskets,  and,  what  appeared 
particularly  remarkable,  no  iron,  not  even  a 
knife,  was  found  in  his  possession. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  endeavors  of  those 
around  him  to  reconcile  this  child  of  sorrow  to 
the  enjoyments  of  social  life,  ultimately  proved 
successful,  and  that  the  remainder  of  his  days 
compensated  for  the  afflictions  which  it  had 
been  his  lot  to  experience. 


OLIVER  GOLDSMITH, 

Com.moxly  called  Doctor,  a  celebrated  wri- 
ter, was  born  at  Roscommon,  in  Ireland,  in 
L7-2:».  His  father  intended  him  for  the  church, 
a  department  which  did  not  accord  with  his 
wishes  ;  he  therefore  went  to  Edinburgh  to 
study  physic.  Having  become  bound  for  the 
debts  of  a  fellow  student,  he  was  obliged  to 
save  himself  from  imprisonment  by  flight  At 
Sunderland,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  he  was 
arrested  for  one  of  these  debts  ;  but  some 
gentlemen  of  the  college,  who  admired  his 
talents,  relieved  him,  by  paying  the  sum  de- 
manded. He  then  passed  over  to  Rotterdam, 
and  remained    four   years   on   the    continent, 
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where  he  encountered  many  difficulties,  and 
experienced  all  the  vicissitudes  to  which  a 
pennyless  wanderer  must  necessarily  be  sub- 
ject :  he  had  an  opportunity,  however,  of  en- 
joying the  scenes  of  nature,  and  of  studying 
the  human  passions.  In  travelling  over  the 
continent,  he  subsisted  chiefly  by  a  little  skill 
in  music,  which  made  him  acceptable  to  the 
peasantry.  He  also  frequently  met  with  a 
kind  reception  at  the  religious  houses,  where 
his  talents  and  acquisitions  were  much  ad- 
mired. On  his  arrival  in  England,  in  1758,  he 
was  in  the'  utmost  distress,  and  could  not  for  a 
long  time  get  any  employment  in  London :  he 
was  at  last  taken  into  a  laboratory,  and  shortly 
after  met  with  Dr.  Sleigh,  one  of  the  gentle- 
men who  discharged  the  debt  for  him  in  Sun- 
derland, avIio.  now  assisted  him  till  something 
eligible  should  present  itself.  Shortly  after, 
he  was  engaged  as  an  assistant  at  an  academy 
at  Peckham.  When  his  abilities  were  more 
generally  known,  he  was  retained  as  a  writer 
in  the  Monthly  Review,  in  which  situation  he 
was  supposed  to  have  given  satisfaction  to  his 
employer,  as  he  was  an  occasional  assistant  in 
that  periodical  performance  for  several  years. 
During  this  period,  the  doctor's  vanity  (of 
which  he  had  a  sufficient  share)  brought  him 
into  a  temporary  difficulty :  he  received  a  let- 
ter  from   Sir   Richard  ,  extolling    his 

abilities  as  a  writer  in  the  most  exalted  terms, 
and  lamenting  that  royal,  or  right  honorable 
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patronage  had  not  been  extended  to  him  ;  at 
the  same  time,  offering  his  best  services  to 
procure  a  suitable  reward.  In  order  to  consult 
on  this  business,  he  appointed  to  meet  Gold- 
smith at  Monday's  coffee-house,  in  Maiden 
Lane,  at  a  certain  hour.  Enraptured  at  the 
golden  prospect,  the  doctor  entered  the  place 
of  rendezvous  exactly  at  the  moment  fixed  on, 
and,  with  great  pomposity,  inquired  for  Sir 
Richard ;  but,  to  the  great  surprise  and  confu- 
sion of  the  reviewer,  Sir  Richard  came  forward 
in  the  two-fold  character  of  a  bailiff  and  his  fol- 
lower, and  conducted  him  to  a  place  of  safety. 
The  doctor  easily  became  the  dupe  of  any 
plausible  pretext,  and,  upon  many  occasions, 
showed  much  vanity  and  folly.  He  was  very 
fond  of  cards,  and  belonged  to  a  card  club, 
which  always  kept  him  extremely  poor,  though 
he  was  constantly  receiving  very  large  supplies 
for  the  productions  of  his  pen.  Among  his 
intimate  friends,  it  was  customary  for  him  to 
exclaim,  "  I  know  that  I  can  play  the  game  of 
whist  better  than  any  other  person  belonging 
to  the  club,  and  yet  I  always  lose."  When 
the  production  of  any  other  author  pleased 
him,  the  highest  encomium  he  could  pass  upon 
it  was  thus  expressed :  "  In  truth  it  is  very  ex- 
cellent ;  I  should  not  have  been  ashamed  of 
having  been  the  author  of  this  myself."  In 
the  winter  of  1776,  he  ordered  a  coach  from 
Covent  Garden  Piazza  to  the  Devil  tavern,  at 
Temple  Bar,  at  which   place   a  weekly  club 
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was  then  held  by  the  literati  of  the  day :  when 
the  doctor  was  set  down,  he  had  a  guinea  and  a 
shilling  in  his  pocket,  and,  being  rather  an  ab- 
sent character,  he  gave  the  coachman  the 
guinea  instead  of  the  shilling :  the  doctor  re- 
paired to  the  club  room  :  the  coachman  drove 
away.  Being  called  upon  for  a  subscription, 
the  doctor  threw  his  shilling  upon  the  table, 
which  he  had  imagined  was  a  guinea;  he  soon 
perceived  the  mistake,  and  related  the  circum- 
stance to  the  club.  The  company  laughed, 
and  the  doctor,  in  a  violent  rage,  rushed  out 
of  the  room  to  seek  the  coachman,  but  in  vain. 
In  the  following  week,  when  the  club  was  full, 
and  the  doctor  enjoying  his  bottle,  the  Avaiter 
brought  him  word  that  a  hackney  coachman 
wanted  to  speak  to  him.  After  receiving 
some  sarcastic  advice  from  his  friends,  to  be 
cautious  of  his  commerce  with  coachmen,  he 
went  down  stairs,  and  was  astonished  to  find 
it  was  the  same  individual  who  had  drove  him 
the  preceding  week.  "  I  have'  brought  your 
guinea  back,"  said  the  coachman  ;  "  I  know 
your  honor  made  a  mistake  :  now  some  scoun- 
drels would  have  pocketed  the  money,  and 
have  said  nothing  at  all, about  the  matter,  but 
that's  not  my  Avay,  your  honor:  I  thank  God, 
if  so  be  I'm  poor,  I'm  honest ;  it  wears  well,  as 
a  body  may  say."  "My  dear  friend,"  exclaim- 
ed the  doctor,  "  I  honor  and  admire  your  prin- 
ciples ;  you  will  please  to  wait  here  a  few 
minutes.     Upon  which  the  doctor  marched  up 
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stairs,  and  told  the  story  with  all  those  raptu- 
rous blandishments,  which  a  poetic  mind,  on 
such  an  occasion,  will  beget  in  a  good  heart. 
He  finally  urged  them  to  a  subscription,  as  a 
proper  reward  for  singular  honesty  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  life.  It  was  generally  complied  with, 
to  the  amount  of  fifty  shillings.  The  good, 
but  credulous  man,  ran  with  the  collection  to 
the  descendant  of  Phaeton,  poured  it  into  his 
hat,  and  after  affectionately  embracing  and 
blessing  him,  was  returning  up  stairs  to  his 
convivial  friends,  with  that  enviable  and  sub- 
lime satisfaction,  which  every  man  feels  after 
the  performance  of  a  good  action  :  he  entered 
the  room  with  triumph;  his  friends  welcomed 
him  with  a  peal  of  laughter ;  alas,  it  was  at  the 
doctor's  expense !  The  guinea  which  the 
rascal  had  pretended  to  return,  was  a  counter- 
feit !  When  the  doctor  commenced  author, 
he  gained  a  tolerable  subsistence  by  writing 
essays  for  magazines  and  other  periodical 
publications.  He  also  became  a  writer  in  the 
Public  Leger,  in  which  his  "Citizen  of  the 
World  "  originally  appeared  under  the  title  of 
Chinese  Letters.  About  this  time  he  emerged 
from  very  mean  lodgings  in  Green  ATbor 
Court,  to  Wine  Office  Court,  in  Fleet  Street; 
and  in  1762,  took  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
where  he  made  a  more  creditable  appearance. 
His  reputation  continued  to  increase,  and  was 
fully  established  by  the  publication  of  "  The 
Traveller,"  in  the  year   1765.     In   1768,  he 
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commenced  dramatic  writer,  and  might,  with 
a  small  attention  to  prudence  and  economy, 
have  placed  himself  in  a  state  above  depend- 
ence. He  is  said  to  have  acquired  in  one  year 
no  less  than  l^CO/.,  and  the  advantages  arising 
from  his  literary  productions  were  very  consid- 
erable for  many  years  before  his  death  ;  but 
these  were  rendered  useless  by  an  improvident 
liberality,  which  prevented  his  distinguishing, 
properly,  the  objects  of  his  generosity  :  and  an 
unhappy  attachment  to  gaming,  with  the  arts 
of  which  he  was  very  little  acquainted.  He, 
therefore,  found  himself,  at  times,  as  much 
embarrassed  in  his  circumstances,  as  when  his 
income  was  in  its  lowest  and  most  precarious 
state.  One  instance  of  his  generosity,  or 
rather  his  profusion,  we  shall  just  mention,  as 
it  manifests  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  though 
it  demonstrates  his  want  of  discrimination. 
Passing  along  Fleet  Street,  in  company  with  a 
friend,  a  female  beggar  accosted  him,  soliciting 
alms  :  the  doctor,  without  hesitation,  gave  her 
a  shilling.  His  friend  reproved  him  for  his 
conduct,  alleging,  that  he  knew  the  woman, 
and  that  she  Mould  instantly  get  intoxicated, 
in  consequence  of  his  misapplied  bounty.  "  If 
it  makes  her  happy  in  any  way,"  replied  the 
doctor,  "my  end  is  answered."  Besides  the 
Traveller,  above  mentioned,  Goldsmith  wrote 
"  The  Deserted  Village  ;"  "  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield ;"  "  The  Good  Natured  Man,"  a 
comedy ;  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  a  come- 
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dy,  &c.  The  simplicity  of  his  character,  the 
integrity  of  his  heart,  and  the  merit  of  his 
productions  procured  him  many  friends:  but 
though  simple,  honest,  humane,  and  generous, 
he  was  irritable,  passionate,  peevish,  and  sul- 
len :  and  he  has  been  so  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  spleen,  that  he  has  been  said  to  have 
often  left  a  party  of  convivial  friends  abruptly 
in  the  evening,  in  order  to  go  home  and  brood 
over  his  misfortunes.  He  had  been  for  some 
years  afflicted,  at  different  times,  with  a  violent 
strangury,  which  contributed  to  embitter  the 
latter  part  of  his  life ;  and  which,  united  with 
the  vexation  he  suffered  upon  occasions, 
brought  on  a  kind  of  habitual  despondency. 
In  this  condition  he  was  attacked  by  a  nervous 
fever,  which,  being  improperly  treated,  termi- 
nated in  his  dissolution,  on  the  4th  of  April, 
1774,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age.  His  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  burial  ground  belonging 
to  the  Temple,  and  a  monument  has  since  been 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
with  an  elegant  epitaph,  written  by  his  friend, 
Dr.  Johnson. 


JOHN  EL  WES,  ESQ. 


This  gentleman,  whose  original  name  was 
Meggot,  was  born  in  1712,  and  was  the  nephew 
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of  Sir  Harvy  Elwes,  whose  possessions,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  were  supposed  to  be  at  least 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  His 
father  was  an  eminent  brewer,  in  Southwark, 
which  borough  his  grandfather,  Sir  George 
Meggot,  represented  in  parliament.  At  the 
decease  of  the  uncle,  this  large  sum  of  money 
became  the  property  of  the  nephew,  who,  by 
will,  was  required  to  assume  the  name  and 
arms  of  Elwes.  When  he  succeeded  to  his 
uncle's  fortune,  he  had  advanced  beyond  his 
fortieth  year,  and,  for  fifteen  years  previous  to 
that  period,  he  was  known  in  the  more  fashion- 
able circles  of  the  metropolis.  He  had  always 
a  propensity  for  play,  and  it  was  late  in  life 
that  he  grew  disgusted  at  the  practice.  This 
arose  from  his  paying  always,  and  not  being 
always  paid.  At  an  early  period  he  was  sent 
to  Westminster  school,  where  he  remained  ten 
or  twelve  years,  and  was  allowed  to  be  a  good 
classical  scholar,  though  it  is  confidently  .°aid 
that  he  never  read  afterwards.  From  West- 
minster school,  Mr.  Elwes  removed  to  Geneva, 
where  he  soon  entered  into  pursuits  more 
agreeable  to  him  than  study.  The  riding 
master  of  the  academy  there,  had  then  to  boast, 
perhaps,  three  of  the  best  riders  in  Europe ; 
Mr.  Worsley,  Mr.  Elwes,  and  Sir  Sidney 
Meadows.  The  connections  which  he  formed 
at  Westminster  school  and  at  Geneva,  together 
with  his  own  large  fortune,  all  conspired  to 
introduce  Mr.  Elwes  (then  Mr.  Meggot)  into 
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whatever  society  he  chose.  He  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  club  at  Arthur's  and  many 
other  fashionable  haunts  of  the  day.  Few 
men,  even  from  his  own  acknowledgment, 
played  deeper  than  himself,  and  with  such  va- 
rious success ;  he  once  continued  to  play  two 
days  and  a  night,  without  intermission ;  and 
the  room  being  a  small  one,  the  party  were 
nearly  up  to  their  knees  in  cards.  The  late 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  Avho  was  no  starter 
upon  these  occasions,  was  of  the  party.  Had 
Mr.  Elwes  received  all  he  won,  he  would  have 
been  much  richer ;  but  the  sums  which  were 
owing  to  him,  even  by  very  noble  names,  were 
not  liquidated.  On  this  account  he  was  a  very 
great  loser  by  play ;  the  theory  which  he  pro- 
fessed, "that  it  was  impossible  to  ask  a  gentle- 
man for  money,"  he  perfectly  performed  by  the 
practice,  and  he  never  violated  this  feeling  to 
the  latest  hour  of  his  life.  It  is  curious  to  re- 
mark that,  even  at  this  period  of  Mr.  Elwes's 
life,  he  contrived  to  mingle  small  attempts 
at  saving  with  objects  of  the  most  unbounded 
dissipation.  After  sitting  up  a  whole  night  at 
play  for  thousands,  with  the  most  fashionable 
and  profligate  men  of  the  age,  he  would  quit 
the  splendid  scene,  and  walk  out  about  four  in 
the  morning  to  Smithfield,  to  meet  his  own 
cattle  which  were  coming  to  market  from 
Hayden  Hall,  a  farm  of  his  in  Essex.  There 
would  this  same  man  throw  aside  his  habits  of 
dissipation,  and,  standing  in  the  cold  or  rain, 
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haggle  with  a  carcass  butcher  for  a  shilling. 
When  his  cattle  did  not  arrive  at  the  expected 
hour,  he  would  walk  on  in  the  mire  to  meet 
them  ;  and  more  than  once  he  has  travelled  on 
foot  the  whole  way  to  his  farm,  without  stop- 
ping, which  was  seventeen  miles  from  London, 
after  sitting  up  the  whole  of  the  night.  Mr. 
Elwes  generally  travelled  on  horseback, having 
first  taken  care  to  put  two  or  three  eggs,  boiled 
hard,  into  his  great  coat  pocket,  or  any  scraps  of 
bread  he  could  rind  :  then,  mounting  one  of  his 
hunters,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  out  of 
London,  into  that  road  where  turnpikes  were 
the  least  numerous.  Next,  stopping  under  any 
hedge,  where  he  saw  grass  for  his  horse,  and 
a  little  water  for  himself,  he  would  sit  down 
and  refresh  himself  and  his  animal.  From 
his  seat  at  Marcham,  in  Berkshire,  he  went  to 
reside  at  the  mansion  house  of  his  late  uncle, 
at  Stoke,  in  Suffolk.  Here  he  first  began  to 
keep  foxhounds  :  and  his  stable  of  hunters,  at 
that  time,  was  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  king- 
dom. This  was  the  only  instance,  in  his  whole 
life,  of  his  sacriticing  money  to  pleasure;  but 
even  here  every  thing  was  conducted  with 
the  utmost  parsimony.  Mr.  Elwes  had  an 
equal  aversion  to  an  inn  on  the  road,  and  an 
apothecary's  bill ;  therefore,  when  he  once  re- 
ceived a  dangerous  kick  from  one  of  his  horses, 
nothing  could  prevail  on  him  to  have  any 
assistance.  He  rode  the  chase  through  with 
his  leg  cut  to  the  bone ;  and  it  was  not  till 
some    days    afterwards,  when   it   was   feared 
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amputation  would  be  necessary,  that  he  con- 
sented to  repair  to  London,  and  part  with  a  few- 
guineas  for  advice.  Though  he  made  frequent 
excursions  to  Newmarket,  he  never  engaged 
on  the  turf.  A  kindness,  however,  which  he 
performed  there  merits  notice.  Lord  Abing- 
don, who  was  slightly  known  to  Mr.  Elwes  in 
Berkshire,  had  made  a  match  for  7000/.,  which 
it  was  supposed  he  would  be  obliged  to  forfeit, 
from  an  inability  to  produce  the  sum,  though 
the  odds  were  greatly  in  his  favor.  Mr.  Elwes, 
unsolicited,  made  him  an  offer  of  the  money, 
which  he  accepted,  and  won  the  engagement. 
On  the  day  this  match  was  to  be  run,  a  cler- 
gyman had  agreed  to  accompany  Mr.  Elwes 
to  see  the  fate  of  it.  Imagining  they  were  to 
breakfast  at  Newmarket,  the  gentleman  took 
no  refreshment.  After  the  bet  was  decided, 
Mr.  Elwes  still  continued  to  ride  about  till  the 
hour  of  four,  at  which  time  his  reverence  grew 
so  impatient  that  he  mentioned  something  of 
the  keen  air  of  Newmarket  heath,  and  the 
comforts  of  a  good  dinner.  "  Very  true,"  re- 
plied Elwes,  "  so  here  do  as  I  do ;"  offering 
him  at  the  same  time,  from  his  great  coat  pock- 
et, a  piece  of  old  crushed  pancake,  which  he 
had  brought  from  Marcham  two  months  be- 
fore, but  said,"  that  it  was  good  as  new."  As  Mr. 
Elwes  knew  little  of  accounts,  and  never  re- 
duced his  affairs  to  writing,  he  was  obliged, 
in  the  disposal  of  his  mone}'-,  to  trust  much  to 
his  memory,  and  still  mure  to  the  suggestions 
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of  other  people.  Hence  he  supplied  every 
person  who  had  a  want  or  scheme,  with  an  ap- 
parent high  interest,  whether  the  projector  was 
knavish  or  honest.  Hence  are  to  be  reckoned 
visions  of  distant  property  in  America,  phan- 
toms of  annuities  on  lives  that  could  never 
pay,  &.C.,  by  which  he  is  supposed,  in  the  course 
of  his  life,  to  have  lost  about  150,000Z.  Mr. 
Elwes,  from  his  father,  Mr.  Meggot,  had  inher- 
ited some  property  in  houses  in  London :  to 
this  property  he  added  greatly  by  building. 
Great  part  of  Marybone  soon  called  him  her 
founder.  Portland  Place,  and  Portland  Square, 
the  riding  houses  and  stables  of  the  Life 
Guards,  and  houses  too  numerous  to  be  men- 
tioned, all  rose  out  of  his  pocket.  He  had 
resided  about  thirteen  years  in  Suffolk,  when, 
on  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  he  was 
chosen  for  Berkshire,  having  been  proposed  by 
Lord  Craven.  He  did  not  object  to  the  nomi- 
nation, as  he  was  to  be  brought  in  for  nothing. 
All  his  expense  consisted  in  dining  at  the 
ordinary  at  Reading,  and  he  got  into  parlia- 
ment for  about  eighteen  pence.  He  now  re- 
turned to  his  seat  at  Marcham,  relinquished 
his  hounds,  and  distributed  them  among  some 
farmers.  lie  was  approaching  the  sixtieth 
year  of  his  age  when  he  thus  entered  upon 
public  life.  In  three  successive  parliaments 
he  was  chosen  for  Berkshire,  and  sat  about 
twelve  years  in  the  house.  To  his  honor  be 
it  said,  that,  in  every  vote  he  gave,  he  proved 
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himself  to  be  an  independent  country  gentle- 
man, wishing  neither  post  nor  rank,  wanting 
no  emolument,  and  being  perfectly  conscien- 
tious. When  Mr.  Elwes  quitted  parliament,  he 
was,  in  the  familiar  phrase,  "a  fish  out  of  water." 
He  had  for  some  years  been  a  member  of  a 
card  club,  at  the  Mount  coffee-house,  and,  by 
a  constant  attendance  on  the  meeting,  he  con- 
soled himself  for  the  loss  of  his  seat.  The  play 
was  moderate,  and  he  enjoyed  the  fire  and 
candle  at  a  general  expense.  Still,  however, 
he  retained  some  fondness  for  play,  and  he  im- 
agined that  he  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  picquet.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  meet 
with  a  gentleman  who  thought  the  same  of 
himself,  and  on  much  better  grounds  ;  for,  after 
a  contest  of  two  days  and  a  night,  Mr.  Elwes 
rose  the  loser  of  three  thousand  pounds,  which 
was  paid  him  by  a  draft  on  Messrs.  Hoares.  This 
was  the  last  folly  of  the  kind  that  he  was  guilty 
of.  At  length  he  retired  to  his  seat  at  Stoke, 
where  no  gleam  of  his  favorite  passion,  or  any 
ray  of  amusement,  broke  through  the  gloom  of 
penury,  His  insatiable  desire  of  saving  was 
become  uniform  and  systematic.  He  still  rode 
about  the  country  on  an  old  brood  mare,  but 
he  rode  her  very  economically  on  the  turf  ad- 
joining the  road,  without  putting  himself  to  the 
expense  of  shoes.  In  the  advance  of  the  sea- 
son, his  morning  employment  was  to  pick  up 
chips,  sticks,  or  bones,  and  put  them  in  his 
pocket  to  carry  to  the  fire,     During  the  harvest 
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he  would  amuse  himself  with  going  into  the 
fields  to  glean  the  corn  on  the  grounds  of  his 
own  tenants.  When  he  had  his  river  drawn, 
though  sometimes  horse-loads  of  small  fish 
were  taken,  not  one  would  he  suffer  to  be 
thrown  in  again.  Game,  in  the  last  state  of 
putrefaction,  would  he  continue  to  eat.  In 
short,  whatever  Cervantes  or  Moliere  have  pic- 
tured, in  their  most  sportive  moods,  of  avarice 
in  the  extreme,  AYas  realized  or  surpassed  by 
Elwes,  though  then  supposed  to  be  possessed 
of  about  a  mil]  ion.  The  18th  of  November, 
1789,  closed  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
who  left,  by  will  (of  property  and  estates  not 
entailed),  the  sum  of  500,000/.  to  his  two  nat- 
ural sons,  George  and  John  Elwes. 


LORD  ROKECY. 


Mattheav  Robinson,  Lord  Rokeby,  was 
born  about  the  year  1712,  near  Hythe,  in  the 
county  of  Kent.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Septimus  Robinson,  knight,  whose  family 
possessed  considerable  influence  in  the  court 
of  George  II.  He  Avas  sent,  at  the  usual  age, 
to  Westminster  school,  where  the  children 
of  the  wealthy,  are,  for  the  most  part,  educated 
and  prepared  for  the  university.     Accordingly, 
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the  subject  of  our  memoirs  was  in  due  time 
admitted  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Here  ho  applied  to  his  learning  with  great 
diligence,  and  acquitted  himself  with  ability. 
A  proof  of  this  his  progress,  may  be  taken 
from  his  election  to  a  fellowship,  of  which  he 
was  very  fond,  and  retained  it  to  the  close 
of  his  life.  The  taste  which  he  acquired  for 
literature  daring  his  early  years  never  forsook 
him ;  his  library  was  large  and  well  chosen, 
and  he  could  refer  to  the  contents  of  his 
several  volumes  with  a  wonderful  facility. 
Education  is  always  sure  of  cherishing  those 
seeds  of  good  sense  which  lie  latent  in  most 
minds,  and  is  an  excellent  means  of  raising 
the  character  to  a  meritorious  celebrity.  Even 
where  it  is  not  wanted  as  a  medium  of  liveli- 
hood, it  greatly  heightens  and  promotes  re- 
spectability. After  his  education  was  com- 
pleted, he  went  to  Aix  la  Chapellc,  in  Germany, 
a  place  celebrated  for  its  baths,  and,  at  that 
period,  much  distinguished  for  the  peace  made 
there,  by  which  the  European  nations  were 
once  more  brought  back  to  their  accustomed 
serenity.  The  company  generally  frequenting 
this  spot,  rendered  it  the  resort  of  fashion : 
and  here  Lord  Rokeby  passed  much  of  his 
time,  indulging  himself  in  every  species  of 
gayety.  His  wit  and  politeness  attracted  no 
small  attention,  and  he  soon  became  the  theme 
of  general  admiration.  Upon  his  return  to  his 
native  country,  the  electors  of  Canterbury 
12 
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chose  him  to  represent  them  in  parliament. 
The  duties  of  this  public  station,  he  discharg- 
ed with  uncommon  integrity.  Duly  apprized 
of  the  importance  of  his  office,  he  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  views  of  his  constit- 
uents, and  deemed  himself  only  the  organ 
through  which  they  were  to  legislate  for  their 
country.  Such  were  his  ideas  of  the  province 
of  a  member  of  parliament ;  and,  agreeably 
to  these  notions,  he  acted  in  his  public  capa- 
city with  zeal  and  activity.  At  the  ensuing 
general  election  he  was  rechosen  with  accla- 
mations of  applause.  The  electors  knew  him 
to  be  an  honest  man ;  were,  therefore,  proud 
of  his  services ;  whilst  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
considered  their  approbation  as  a  source  of 
the  most  refined  satisfaction.  During  the 
American  war  he  remonstrated  with  peculiar 
energy  against  the  measures  taken  against 
the  colonists  by  this  country.  He  foresaw 
the  evil  consequences  which  must  proceed 
from  coercion.  He  reprobated  taxation  with- 
out representation,  which  was  the  only  ground 
of  complaint  with  the  Americans,  in  the  first 
stages  of  that  unhappy  business.  They  after- 
wards, indeed,  aspired  to  the  proud  idea  of 
independence,  and  their  struggles  were  finally 
crowned  with  victory.  How  long  Lord  Roke- 
by  continued  in  parliament  we  are  not  able 
to  say,  nor  can  we  with  certainty  assign  the 
reasons  of  his  resignation.  He,  however, 
positively  refused  to  be  chosen  at  the  next 
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election,  and  retired  to  his  seat  near  Hythe, 
where  he  passed  his  life  free  from  those  cares 
and  anxieties  which  attend  public  stations. 
The  sensible  mind  is  never  at  a  loss  for  en- 
joyment. Nature  and  art  lay  their  stores  at 
the  feet  of  that  man  who  contemplates  them 
with  an  appropriate  sensibility.  Much  about 
this  period  his  father  died,  when  he  came  into 
the  enjoyment  of  the  paternal  estate,  which 
must  have  administered  to  his  peculiar  gratifi- 
cations. He  now,  henceforwards,  led  the  life 
of  a  country  gentleman,  and  indulged  himself 
in  those  eccentricities  for  which  he  has  been 
so  distinguished.  It  must,  however,  be  men- 
tioned to  his  praise,  that,  with  all  his  whims, 
he  entertained  his  company  with  a  liberal 
hospitality.  His  table,  on  such  occasions, 
was  plenteous,  and  the  conversation  was  gen- 
erally conducted  with  freedom  and  hilarity. 
His  connections  being  large  and  respectable, 
and  a  curiosity  being  excited  about  his  person 
and  manners,  these  two  circumstances  were 
the  occasion  of  his  mansion  being  oftener 
frequented.  Guests  were  seldom  long  absent, 
and  always  handsomely  entertained.  His 
seat,  named  Mount  Morris,  is  pleasantly  sit- 
uated near  Romney  Marsh,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hythe,  where  he  was  known  and  beloved. 
For  his  eccentricities,  individuals  who  knew 
him  well,  would  make  due  allowance ;  but  in 
strangers  who  saw  him  for  the  first  time,  and 
were  unacquainted  with  his  history,  the  odd 
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appearance  of  his  person,  and  the  singularity 
of  his  manners,  must  excite  curious  sensations. 
But  the  interior  constitutes  the  man,  and  is, 
therefore,  that  part  of  the  human  character, 
which  deserves  principal  attention.  It  Avas 
not  till  the  year  1794,  that  the  subject  of  our 
memoir  acquired  the  title  of  Lord  Rokeby, 
by  the  death  of  his  uncle,  the  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  in  Ireland.  Thus  he  became  a 
peer  of  the  realm.  This  accession  of  honor 
produced  no  pernicious  effect  on  his  mind. 
Far  from  being  elated  on  this  account,  he 
continued  the  same  plain,  honest  man;  a 
character  on  which  he  greatly  prided  himself. 
He  knew  that  talents  and  virtue  were  the 
only  ju3t  grounds  of  estimation.  All  beside 
were  mere  externals,  and  only  served  to  set 
off  what  was  often  insignificant  in  itself,  or 
to  raise  the  idle  gaze  of  the  multitude.  The 
trappings  of  grandeur,  were,  in  his  opinion, 
calculated  to  gratify  the  herd  of  mankind. 
This  venerable  nobleman  died  at  his  seat  in 
Kent,  in  December  1800,  in  the  88th  year  of 
his  age.  No  particulars  relative  to  his  illness 
and  dissolution,  worthy  of  being  detailed, 
have  transpired.  His  person,  his  manners, 
and  the  mode  after  which  he  conducted  his 
paternal  estate, — these  are  subjects  of  a  legiti- 
mate curiosity.  We  shall  touch  on  each  of 
these  topics,  because,  in  them  all,  he  indulged 
no  small  degree  of  eccentricity.  1.  With 
respect  to  the  person  of  his  lordship,  be  was 
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distinguished  by  a  long  beard,  which  reached 
down  almost  to  the  middle  of  his  body,  as 
represented  in  the  capital  likeness,  which 
accompanies  this  article.  This  venerable 
appendage  made  him  look  like  an  inhabitant 
of  the  antediluvian  world.  We  cannot  as- 
certain the  period  when  he  first  suffered  it  to 
grow,  but  its  length  proclaimed  it  of  no  recent 
date  :  for  many  years,  indeed,  had  he  been 
remarkable;  for  this  decoration,  which  rendered 
him  an  object  of  general  curiosity.  Beards 
were  once  marks  of  respectability,  particu- 
larly among  the  ancients,  who  were  no  mean 
judges  of  beauty.  In  this  article,  however, 
the  case  is  now  reversed,  and  it  is,  at  least, 
considered  as  an  indubitable  token  of  eccen- 
tricity. Why  his  lordship  adopted  it,  we 
know  not:  reasons  for  such  a  conduct  are  not 
easily  found :  it  bids  defiance  even  to  conjec- 
ture, and  baffles  our  sagacity.  2.  His  manners 
and  habits  of  life  approached  to  a  primitive 
simplicity  :  though  perfectly  polite,  he,  in  most 
things,  studied  dissimilarity.  He  spoke  and 
acted  after  a  mode  peculiarly  Ins  own,  at  the 
same  time  treating  those  around  him  with 
frankness  and  liberality.  His  diet  was  chiefly 
on  beef  tea  ;  wine  and  spirituous  liquors  he 
held  in  abhorrence.  Indeed,  with  respect  to 
exotics  of  every  deecription,  he  discouraged 
their  consumption,  from  an  idea  that  our  own 
island  was,  by  means  of  its  productions, 
competent   to  the  support  of  its   inhabitants. 
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Beef,  over  which  boiled  water  had  been  pour- 
ed, and  eaten  off  a  wooden  platter,  was  o 
favorite  dish,  by  which  his  appetite  was  fre- 
quently gratified.  Tea  and  coffee  he  would 
not  touch,  or  sugar,  for  which  he  substituted 
honey  :  for  to  sweet  things  he  cherished  a 
strong-  attachment.  Of  course,  many  stories 
were  told  of  his  diet,  not  true  ;  but  with  re- 
gard to  the  particulars  already  specified,  the 
reader  may  rely  on  their  authenticity.  Nor 
should  we  here  forget  to  intuition,  that  he  was 
extremely  fond  oi'  bathing,  even  from  an  early 
period  of  life,  and  continued  the  practice  al- 
most to  his  dy'n^y  day.  The  frequency  of  his 
ablutions  is  astonishing,  and  he  used  to  remain 
in  the  water  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
His  constitution  had  been  accustomed  to  it, 
and  perhaps,  at  least,  his  health  required  such 
reiterated  purifications.  Physicians,  indeed, 
recommend  bathing  to  persons  o\'  almost  every 
description  ;  it  invigorates  the  nervous  system, 
whets  the  appetite,  and  creates  a  vigor 
throughout  the  whole  animal  economy.  To 
this  circumstance,  it  is  more  than  probable, 
Lord  Rokeby  ascribed  his  great  longevity. 
This  part  of  the  subject  will  receive  an  illus- 
tration from  the  following  account  of  his  lord- 
ship, which  appeared  in  print,  some  time  ago. 
A  gentleman,  making  the  tour  of  Kent,  thus 
speaks  of  his  visit  to  Mount  Morris :  "  On  my 
approach  to  the  house,  1  stopped,  during  some 
time,  to  examine  it.     It  is  a  good  plain  gen- 
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tleman's  seat;  the  grounds  were  abundantly 
stocked  with  black  cattle,  and  I  could  perceive 
a  horse  or  two  on  the  steps  of  the  principal 
entrance.  After  the  proper  inquiries,  I  was 
carried  by  a  servant  to  a  little  grove  to  the 
right  of  the  avenue,  which  being  entered  at 
a  small  swing  gate,  a  building,  with  a  glass 
covering,  dipping  obliquely  to  "the  south-west, 
presented  itself,  which,  at  first  sight,  appeared 
to  be  a  green-house.  The  man  who  accom- 
panied me  opened  a  little  wicket,  and,  on 
looking  in,  I  perceived  a  bath  immediately 
under  the  glass,  with  a  current  of  water 
supplied  from  a  pond  behind.  On  approach- 
ing a  door,  two  handsome  spaniels,  with  long 
ears,  and  apparently  of  King  Charles's  breed, 
advanced,  and,  like  faithful  guardians,  denied 
us  access,  until  soothed  into  security  by  the 
well-known  accents  of  the  domestic.  We 
then  proceeded,  and,  gently  passing  along  a 
wooden  floor,  saw  his  lordship  stretched  on 
his  face,  at  the  further  end.  He  had  just 
come  out  of  the  water,  and  was  dressed  in 
an  old  blue  woollen  coat,  and  pantaloons  of 
the  same  color.  The  upper  part  of  his  head 
was  bald,  but  the  hair  on  his  chin,  which 
could  not  be  concealed,  even  by  the  posture 
he  had  assumed,  made  its  appearance  between 
his  arms  on  each  side.  I  immediately  retired, 
and  waited  at  a  little  distance  until  he  awoke, 
when,  rising,  he  opened  the  door,  darted  through 
the  thicket,  accompanied  by  his  dogs,  and  made 
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directly  for  the  house."  This  characteristic 
anecdote  accords  exactly  with  other  accounts 
that  have  been  communicated  respecting1  this 
extraordinary  nobleman,  who  took  a  pride  in 
deviating  from  the  usual  practices  of  mankind. 
3.  The  manner  after  which  he  conducted  his 
paternal  estate,  forms  another  singular  trait 
in  the  character  of  his  lordship.  We  say 
conducted,  because  we  cannot  use  the  term 
cultivated,  in  the  present  connection,  with  pro- 
priety. It  was  his  mode  to  suffer  every  thing 
on  his  lands  to  run  out  in  all  directions.  The 
woods  and  parks,  with  which  his  mansion  was 
encircled,  were  left  to  vegetate  with  a  wild 
luxuriancy.  Nature  was  not  in  any  respect 
checked  by  art;  she  sported  herself  in  ten 
thousand  charms,  and  exhibited  the  countless 
forms  of  variety.  The  animals,  also,  of  every 
class,  were  left  in  the  same  state  of  perfect 
freedom,  and  were  seen  bounding  through 
his  pastures  with  uncommon  spirit  and  energy. 
In  some  respects,  this  general  license  which 
he  gave  to  the  animate  and  inanimate  objects 
around  him,  may  challenge  admiration.  Na- 
ture, in  such  a  case,  must  undoubtedly  be 
more  unrestrained  in  her  operations,  and 
would,  of  course,  stinted  by  no  foreign  causes, 
expand  with  a  greater  grandeur  and  sublimity. 
But,  nevertheless,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
this  idea  was  carried  by  his  lordship  to  an 
excess.  The  God  of  nature  has  left  much 
to  be    performed   by   the   care   and   industry 
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of  man.  We  are  expected  to  reduce  many- 
things  to  juster  proportions  ;  and  we  are  to 
render  this  lower  world,  by  improvements, 
subservient,  in  a  still  higher  degree,  both  to 
our  pleasure  and  utility.  S^ph,  then,  is  our 
portrait  of  Lordr  Rokeby ;  we  have  endeavor- 
ed faithfully  to  copy  the  original,  and  happy 
shall  Ave  deem  ourselves,  should  it  be  found 
that  we  have  sketched  the  features  with  fidel- 
ity. His  was  no  common  character.  Peculiar 
in  his  talents,  in  his  habits  of  life,  and  in  his 
general  views  of  mankind,  we  must  expect 
his  history  to  have  been  marked  by  a  singular 
train  of  actions.  Such  was  really  the  case, 
and  few  individuals  had  a  more  indisputable 
claim  to  originality.  With  all  these  eccen- 
tricities, however,  he  possessed  virtues  by 
which  his  defects  were  abundantly  over- 
balanced. We  shall  close  this  narrative  by 
specifying  one  trait  of  excellence  for  which 
his  whole  life  was  distinguished,  nis  ardent 
and  unabated  love  of  freedom  !  Inimical  to 
measures  wfcich,  in  his  opinion,  encroached 
on  the  liberties  of  mankind,  he  ceased  not  to 
lift  up  his  voice  against  every  species  of  op- 
pression. Independent  in  his  own  views  and 
manners,  he  spoke  his  mind  freely  on  all 
occasions,  which  drew,  even  fronThis  enemies, 
expressions  of  admiration.  Intent  on  the  dif- 
fusion of  happiness,  he  uniformly  studied 
(though  in  his  own  peculiar  manner)  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  his  country. 
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( )  RUSSELL, 

Was  alwayg  known  under  the  guise  or 
habit  of  a  woman,  and  answered  to  the  name 
of  Elizabeth,  as  registered  in  Streatham  parish, 
November  21,  1661,  but,  at  death,  proved  to  be 
a  man.  He  was  buried  April  14th,  1772.  In 
speaking  of  this  extraordinary  person  it  will 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion 
among  the  personal  pronouns,  to  make  constant 
use  of  the  masculine  gender,  however  oddly  it 
may  sometimes  be  combined.  The  various 
adventures  of  his  life,  had  they  been  collected 
by  a  contemporary,  would  have  formed  a  volume 
as  entertaining  as  those  of  the  celebrated 
Bamfylde  Moore  Carew,  whom  he  accompani- 
ed in  many  of  his  rambles.  Upon  examining 
the  parish  register,  it  appears  that  John  Rus- 
sell had  three  daughters  and  two  sons  ;  Wil- 
liam, born  in  1668,  and  Thomas  in  1672. 
There  is  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  person 
here  recorded  is  one  of  the  two  ;  and  that, 
when  he  assumed  the  female  dress,  he  assumed 
also  the  name  of  his  sister  Elizabeth,  who, 
probably,  either  died  in  her  infancy,  or  settled 
in  some  remote  part  of  the  country  ;  under  this 
name,  in  the  year  1770,  he  applied  for  a  cer- 
tificate of  his  baptism.  He  attached  himself, 
at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  to  the  gipsies, 
and,  being  of  a  rambling  disposition,  visited 
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many  parts  of  the  continent  as  a  stroller  or 
vagabond.  When  advanced  in  years  he  set- 
tled at  Chipstead  in  Kent,  where  he  kept  a 
large  shop.  Sometimes  he  travelled  the  coun- 
try with  goods,  in  the  character  of  a  married 
woman,  having  changed  his  maiden  name  for 
that  of  his  husband,  who  carried  the  pack  ;  and, 
to  his  death,  was  reputed  a  widow,  being  known 
by  the  familiar  name  of  "  Bet  Page  F  In  the 
course  of  his  travels  he  attached  himself  to 
itinerant  physicians,  learned  their  nostrums, 
and  practised  their  art.  His  long  experience 
gained  him  the  character  of  an  infallible  doc- 
tress  ;  to  which  profession  he  added  that  of  an 
astrologer,  and  practised -both  with  great  ad- 
vantage ;  yet  such  was  his  extravagance,  that, 
when  he  died,  he  possessed  no  more  than  six 
shillings.  It  was  a  common  custom  with  him 
to  spend  whatever  he  had  in  his  pocket  at  an 
alehouse,  where  he  usually  treated  his  com- 
panions. About  twelve  months  before  his 
death,  he  came  to  reside  at  his  native  place  : 
his  extraordinary  age  procured  him  the  notice 
of  many  of  the  most  respectable  families  in 
the  neighborhood,  particularly  that  of  Mr. 
Thrale,  in  whose  kitchen  he  was  frequently 
entertained.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  found  him 
shrewd  and  sensible,  with  a  good  memory, 
was  very  fond  of  conversing  with  him.  His 
faculties,  indeed,  were  so  little  impaired  with 
age,  that  a  few  days  before  he  died  he  planned 
another  ramble,  in  which  his  landlord's   son 
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was  to  have  accompanied  him.  His  death  was 
very  sudden.  The  surprise  of  the  neighbors 
may  well  be  imagined,  upon  finding  that  the 
person  who,  as  long  as  the  memory  of  any  one 
living  could  reach,  had  been  always  reputed  a 
woman,  was  discovered  to  be  a  man  ;  and  the 
wonder  was  the  greater  as  he  had  lived  much 
among  women,  and  had  frequently  been  his 
landlady's  bedfellow,  when  an  unexpected 
lodger  came  to  the  house.  Among  other  pre- 
cautions, to  prevent  the  discovery  of  his  sex, 
he  constantly  wore  a  cloth  tied  under  his  chin ; 
and,  his  neighbors  not  having  the  penetration 
of  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  who  spied  Falstaff's  beard 
through  his  muffler,  the  motive  was  unsuspect- 
ed. It  may  be  observed  that,  supposing  him 
to  be  the  younger  son  of  John  Russell,  he 
would  have  been  100  years  of  age  ;  if  the  elder, 
his  age  would  have  been  104.  He  frequently 
averred  he  was  108.  He  had  a  mixture  of  the 
habits  and  employments  of  both  sexes  ;  for, 
though  he  could  drink  copiously  with  men, 
whose  company  he  chiefly  affected,  yet  he  was 
an  excellent  semstress,  and  celebrated  for 
making  a  good  shirt.  There  was,  however,  a 
wildness  and  eccentricity  in  his  general  con- 
duct, which  seemed  to  border  on  insanity. 
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REV.  MATHER  BYLES, 

Who  was  descended  from  a  respectable 
family,  "was  born  in  Boston  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  March,  1706,  O.  S.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  England,  and  died  within  a  year  after 
the  birth  of  his  son.  By  his  mother's  side  he 
descended. from  the  Rev.  Richard  Mather  of 
Dorchester,  and  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  of  Bos- 
ton. The  Rev.  Dr.  Increase  Mather  was  his 
maternal  grandfather. 

In  early  life  Mr.  Byles  discovered  a  taste  for 
literature,  and,  after  passing  reputably  through 
the  common  schools,  was  admitted  into  Harvard 
University,  and,  in  the  year  1725,  received  the 
bachelor's  degree  at  that  seminary. 

After  leaving  college,  Mr.  Byles  selected  the 
profession  of  divinity  for  _the  employment  of 
his  life,  and  divided  his  time  between  the  stud- 
ies of  theology  and  literature.  In  the  month 
of  December,  in  the  year  1732,  he  was  ordained 
to  the  pastoral  care  of  a  new  church  in  Hollis 
Street,  in  Boston. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Byles,  besides  his  pro- 
fessional eminence,  was  distinguished  by  the 
publication  of  several  pieces  in  prose  and  verse, 
many  of  which  were  reprinted  in  England,  and 
some  of  the  poems  were  afterwards  collected 
and  published  in  a  volume,  in  his  native  city. 
He  also  wrote  a  number  of  essavs,  which  were 
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printed  in  the  New  England  Weekly  Journal. 
His  signature  was  one  of  the  letters  composing 
the  word  celoiza. 

Mr.  Byles  was  favored  by  the  muses,  and 
his  poetical  talents  have  often  amused  and  de- 
lighted his  friends.  Ease,  harmony,  and  wit 
were  the  characteristics  of  his  verse.  He, 
hoAvever,  esteemed  his  poetical  talents  only  as 
instruments  of  innocent  amusement,  and  never 
permitted  them  tc  withdraw  his  attention  from 
more  serious  and  profitable  objects.  He  never 
attempted  any  great  production  in  verse,  but 
sounded  his  lyre  only  as  inclination  prompted, 
or  occasion  seemed  to  require. 

The  fame  of  Mr.  Byles's  professional  and  lit- 
erary character  extended  to  Europe :  and,  in 
the  year  1765,  the  King's  College  at  Aberdeen 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  di- 
vinity. 

The  abundance  of  his  wit  in  common  con- 
versation, and  the  smartness  of  his  repartees, 
some  of  which  are  almost  daily  repeated  in 
social  circles,  had  contributed  to  the  spread- 
ing of  his  fame ;  and  were  it  proper  in  this 
place,  many  instances  might  be  produced  of 
the  fertility  and  quickness  of  his  fancy,  and  the 
severity  and  justice  of  his  satire.  Wit  is  a 
dangerous  instrument ;  its  exercise  is  peculiar- 
ly agreeable ;  but  its  pleasures  are  short  and 
fleeting,  while  its  wounds  are  seldom  forgiven, 
and  are  never  forgotten.  It  usually  makes  ma- 
ny enemies  where  it  delights  one  friend  ;  and 
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it  has  been  said  that  Dr.  Byles  was  too  sensi- 
ble of  its  pleasures,  and  did  not  always  suffi- 
ciently regard  its  consequences.  But  to  this  it 
maybe  replied,  that  many  things  have  been 
attributed  to  him  that  were  not  his  productions, 
and  perhaps  his  reputation  has  suffered  more 
for  what  he  did  not  say,  than  for  any  thing  said 
by  him. 

The  literary  merit  of  Dr.  Byles  introduced 
him  to  the  acquaintance  of  many  men  of  genius 
in  England,  and  the  celebrated  names  of  Pope, 
Landsdowne  and  Watts,  among  others,  are 
found  among  his  correspondents.  From  the 
former  he  received  a  copy  of  an  elegant  edition 
of  the  Odyssey  in  quarto.  Dr.  Watts  also 
sent  him  copies  of  his  works  as  he  published 
them  ;  and  the  family  have  in  their  possession 
a  letter  purporting  to  be  from  Lord  Lands- 
downe, a  copy  of  which  we  will  insert,  leaving 
the  reader  to  judge  of  its  merits  and  of  the 
courtly  politeness  and  complimentary  talents- 
of  that  English  nobleman. 

"London,  July  1,  1731. 

"  To  the  Reverend  Mr.  Mather  Byles. 

"Reverend  Sir  : — Your  letter,  dated  from 
Boston,  New  England,  December  15,  1730,  is 
but  this  moment  come  to  my  hands  ;  so  singu- 
lar a  favor  deserves  my  earliest  acknowledg- 
ments. 

"  As  much  a  stranger  as  it  is  my  misfortune  to 
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be  to  your  person,  I  am  no  longer  so  to  your 
genius ;  the  specimen  you  have  sent  me  of 
your  poetry  is  sufficient  to  make  me  judge  of 
your  merit. 

"  I  have  been  in  pain  for  some  time  to  know 
what  was  become  of  the  muses  ;  they  have 
disappeared  a  great  while  from  this  part  of  the 
Old  World ;  your  poems  inform  me  of  their 
retreat  into  the  New,  and  I  consider  with  pleas- 
ure that  their  residence,  however  remote,  is  still 
within  the  British  dominions. 
I  am,  with  great  truth, 
Reverend  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate, 
Humble  servant, 

fcANDSDOWNE." 

Dr.  Byles  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife 
was  Mrs.  Anna  Gale,  niece  of  the  late  Govern- 
or Belcher.  By  this  lady  he  had  six  children, 
only  one  of  whom  survived  him,  and  he  is  now 
rector  of  Trinity  Church,  St.  John's,  New  Bruns- 
wick. The  second  wife  of  Dr.  Byles  was  Miss 
Rebecca  Taylor,  daughter  of  the  late  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Taylor,  by  whom  he  had  three 
children.  The  eldest  died  in  infancy  ;  two 
daughters  are  still  living. 

Dr.  Byles  continued  to  live  happily  with  his 
parish  in  the  honorable  and  useful  discharge 
of  his  parochial  duties,  until  the  Revolution 
began  to  create  distrust  and  animosity  be- 
tween the  different  parties  that  existed  in  the 
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country  prior  to  the  war.  Many  good  men, 
who,  like  Dr.  Byles,  fell  under  the  imputation 
of  being  Tories,  suffered  more  severely  at  first, 
than  he  did  ;  but  the  jealousy  and  violence  of 
the  times  separated  him  from  his  parish,  to 
which  he  Avas  never  afterwards  re-united.  Dr. 
B.  Avas  accused  of  attachment  to  Great  Britain. 
The  substance  of  the  charges  exhibited  against 
him  was,  that  he  continued  in  Boston  with  his 
family  during  the  siege  ;  that  he  prayed  for  the 
king  and  the  safety  of  the  town  ;  and  received 
the  visits  of  the  British  officers. 

In  May,  1777,  he  was  denounced  in  town- 
meeting,  as  a  person  inimical  to  America ;  af- 
ter which  he  was  obliged  to  enter  into  bonds 
for  his  appearance,  at  a  public  trial  before  a 
special  court,  on  the  second  of  June  following, 
and  of  the  charges  exhibited  against  him,  which 
were  similar  to  those  for  which  his  parish  dis- 
missed him,  he  was  prenounced  guilty,  and 
sentenced  into  confinement  on  board  a  guard- 
ship,  and  in  forty  days  to  be  sent,  with  his  fam- 
ily, to  England.  When  brought  before  the 
Board  of  War,  by  whom  he  was  treated  re- 
spectfully, his  sentence  seems  to  have  been  al- 
tered, and  it  was  directed  that  he  should  be 
confined  to  his  own  house,  and  a  guard  placed 
over  him  there,  which  was,  accordingly,  done  a 
few  weeks,  when  the  guard  was  removed.  A 
short  time  afterwards  a  guard  was  again  placed 
over  him,  and  again  dismissed.  Upon  this  oc- 
casion the  doctor  observed,  with  his  usual 
13 
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cheerfulness,  that  he  was  guarded,  reguarded, 
and  disreguarded.  Some  time  before  this,  upon 
being  asked  why  he  did  not  preach  politics, 
He  replied,  "I  have  thrown  up  four  breast- 
works, behind  whichlhave  intrenched  myself, 
neither  of  which  can  be  forced  :  In  the  first 
place,  I  do  not  understand  politics  ;  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  you  all  do,  every  man  and  mother's 
son  of  you  ;  in  the  third  place,  you  have  politics 
all  the  week — pray  let  one  day  in  seven  be 
devoted  to  religion  ;  in  the  fourth  place,  I  am 
engaged  in  a  work  of  infinitely  greater  impor- 
tance ;  give  me  any  subject  to  preach  on  of 
/nor1  consequence  than  the  truths  I  bring  to 
a  on,  and  I  will  preach  it  on  the  next  sabbath." 
Dr..  Byles  formed  no  new  connection  with 
any  parish  after  the  revolution,  nor  during  the 
war.  In  the  year  1783  he  was  seized  with  a 
paralytic  disorder,  and,  on  the  fifth  day  of  Ju- 
ly, 1788,  he  died,  in  the  eighty-secondVear  of 
Irs  age. 

_  In  person  Dr.  B.  was  tall  and  well  propor- 
tioned, had  a  commanding  presence,  and  was  a 
,rr;: cpfui  speaker.  Ilia  voice  was  strong,  clear, 
harmonious,  and  modulated  with  facility  to  the 
fcubfect  cf  his  discourse. 

In  conversation  and  repartee  he  excelled. 
Some  of  his  friends  have  applied  to  him  a  pas- 
sage from  his  own  poems. 

Thy  conversation  !■— here  the  muse  could  stay, 
And  in  svieci  picasnr-s  i  itjile  the  Lours  away'  ' 
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If  in  grave  words  you  sacred  thoughts  bestow, 

A  deep  attention  sits  on  every  brow ; 

If  through  the  sciejjces  your  fancy  strays, 

With  joy  we  follow  through  the  flowery  maze} 

Or  if  you  mirth  and  humorous  airs  assume, 

An  universal  laughter  shakes  the  room  ; 

Each  comes  with  pleasure  ;  while  he  stays  admires  j 

Goes  with  regret,  nor  unimproved  retires. 


DR.  HOWARD, 


Of  pleasant  memory,  was  chaplain  to  the 
last  princess  dowager  of  Wales,  and  rector  of 
Saint  George,  Southwark.  Delighting  much 
in  the  good  things  of  this  world,  he  so  far  in- 
dulged his  hunger  and  thirst  after  delicacies, 
that  he  found  himself  much  in  arrear  to  many 
of  his  trading  parishioners.  Fortunately  for 
him,  he  lived  in  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench, 
which  shielded  him  from  the  rude  intrusion  of 
clamorous  creditors.  The  doctor,  however,  was 
a  man  of  humor,  and  frequently  hit  upon  expe- 
dients to  keep  them  in  good  temper.  He  once 
preached  a  sermon  to  them  from  the  following 
text : — "  Have  patience  and  I  will  pay  you  all." 
He  expatiated  at  great  length  on  the  virtues 
and  advantage  of  patience.  "  And  now,  my 
brethren,1"  said  lie, "  I  am  come  to  the  second 
part  of  my  di  II  will  pay 
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you  all ;'  but  that  I  shall  defer  to  further  oppor- 
tunity." One  other  anecdote  of  him  may  tend 
to  elucidate  his  character.  Passing  by  a.  peruke 
maker's  shop  in  Leicester  fields,  he  saw  a 
canonical  wig  in  the  window,  which  took  his 
fancy  ;  and,  entering  the  shop,  he  gave  orders 
for  one  in  the  same  pompous  style,  and  of  the 
same  color.  In  order  to  obtain  credit,  he  in 
formed  the  master  that  he  was  rector  of  St 
George's,  Southwark,  chaplain  to  the  princess 
dowager  of  Wales.  Happy  in  the  acquisition 
of  such  a  customer,  the  hairdresser  finished 
the  peruke  with  the  utmost  despatch ;  but  be- 
fore he  sent  it  home  he  had  heard  some  whis- 
pers about  the  reverend  doctor  which  did  not 
perfectly  please  him,  and  therefore  ordered  his 
journeyman,  whom  he  sent  with  the  wig,  not 
to  deliver  it  without  the  money.  "  I  have 
brought  your  wig,  sir,"  said  the  journeyman  to 
his  reverence.  "  Very  well,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  put  it  down."  "  I  can't,  sir,  without  the  cole." 
"  Let  me  try  it,  however,  to  see  if  it  will  fit  me." 
This  he  thought  so  reasonable  a  request,  that 
he  consented  to  it.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  doctor  ordered  him  instantly  out  of 
the  room  without  the  peruke,  protesting  that 
if  he  touched  it  after  he  had  sold  and  deliver- 
ed it,  he  would  prosecute  him  for  a  robbery  ;  a 
regular  transfer  had  been  made,  and  it  was 
now  his  property.  The  doctor,  when  collect- 
ing a  brief  with  the  parish  officers,  of  St. 
George,  called,  among  the  rest  of  the  inhabit- 
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ants,  on  a  grocer,  with  whom  he  had  a  running 
account.  To  prevent  being  first  asked  for  a 
settlement,  he  inquired  if  he  was  not  some 
trifle  in  his  debt:  on  referring  to  the  leger, 
there  appeared  a  balance  of  seventeen  shillings 
in  favor  of  the  tradesman.  The  doctor  had 
recourse  to  his  pocket,  and  pulled  out  some 
half-pence,  a  little  silver,  and  a  guinea;  the 
grocer,  eyeing  the  latter  with  a  degree  of  sur- 
prise, exclaimed, "  Good  God,  sir,  you  have  got  a 
stranger  there."  "  Indeed  I  have,  Mr.  Brown," 
replied  the  wit,  returning  it  very  deliberately 
into  his  pocket,  "  and  before  we  part  we  shall 
be  better  acquainted." 


GEORGE  HARVEST, 

Minister  of  Thames  Ditton,  was  one  of 
the  most  absent  men  of  his  time.  He  was  a 
lover  of  good  eating,  almost  to  gluttony,  very 
negligent  in  his  dress,  and  a  believer  in  ghosts, 
hobgoblins,  and  fairies,  although  he  had  re- 
ceived a  very  classical  education  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  His  fondness  for  dramatic 
compositions  led  him  early  to  try  his  abilities 
upon  the  boards  of  the  different  provincial 
theatres  ;  but  his  vivacity  always  getting  the 
better  of  his  judgment,  and  some  mal-entendre 
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impromptu  inadvertently  popping  out,  he  was 
constantly  upon  the  minus  side  of  his  engage- 
ment. Being  possessed  of  a  considerable  pa- 
ternal estate,  and  having  a  firm  friend  in  Dr. 
Compton,  bishop  of  London,  for  whose  daugh- 
ter Mr.  Harvest  had  a  partiality  and  a  regard, 
he,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  bade  adieu 
to  the  Thespian  mania,  but  not  without  leaving 
plenty  of  incidental  anecdotes  in  the  memory 
of  his  friends,  who  have,  however,  generously 
sacrificed  them  to  oblivion;  whilst  the  spirit 
of  detraction  has  preserved  his  fame  as  an  ec- 
centric divine  of  no  common  abilities,  but  of 
extraordinary  and  singular  conduct.  He  had 
at  this  time  an  estate  of  300/.  per  annum; 
and  had  got  so  far  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
bishop's  daughter,  that  the.  wedding  day  was 
fixed  ;  but,  unluckily,  on  that  day  he  forgot 
himself;  for  being  gudgeon  fishing,  he  over- 
staid  the  canonical  hour ;  and  the  lady,  justly 
offended  at  his  neglect,  broke  off  the  match.— 
He  scon  after  this  commenced  housekeeper, 
and  saw  variety  of  company.  Among  others 
who  visited  him,  was  Mr.  Arthur  Onslow, 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  lived 
at  Ember  Court,  in  the  parish  of  Thames  Dit- 
ton.  This  gentleman  was  very  fond  of  Mr. 
Harvest's  company,  insomuch  that  he  procured 
him  the  living  of  Thames  Ditton,  which  he 
held  during  life.  Lord  Onslow,  the  speaker's 
son,  was  also  so  fond  of  his  company,  that  he 
took  him  to  Ember  Court,  where  he  lived  more 
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than  he  did  at  his  own  house.  He  suffered 
much  from  the  abuse  and  dishonesty  of  his 
servants  in  his  absence,  who  ran  him  so  far  in 
debt,  that  his  circumstances  became  much 
embarrassed  and  confused.  It  is  a  fact,  related 
by  those  who  knew  the  case,  that  his  maid 
frequently  give  bails  to  her  friends,  and  her 
fellow,  and  other  servants  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  persuaded  her  master  that  the  noise  he 
heard  was  made  in  the  street,  or  was  the  effect 
of  wind.  His  memory,  if  judged  of  according  to 
his  action.?,  seems  to  have  been  a  perfect  sieve, 
for  any  thing  would  fall  through  it;  and  he 
has 'even  been  tried  and  found  to  have  forgot- 
ten his  own  name.  His  ideas  were  so  confused, 
sometimes,  that  he  has  been  known  to  write  a 
letter  to  one  person,  direct  it  to  another,  and 
address  it  to  a  third,  who  could  not  devise  whom 
it  came  from,  because  he  had  forgot  to  sub- 
scribe his  name  to  the  bottom  of  it.  If  a  beggar 
happened  to  take  off  his  hat  to  him  in  the  street, 
in  hopes  of  receiving  aim-,  Mr.  Harvest  i 
him  a  low  bow,  told  him  he  was  his  most  obe- 
dient humble  servant,  and  walked  on.  His 
reveries  and  distractions  were  so  frequent,  that 
not  a  day  passed  but  he  committed  some 
egregious  mistake.  A  friend  and  he  walking 
together  in  the  Temple  gardens,  one  evening, 
previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  club  in  Ivy  Lane, 
to  which  they  were  going,  called  the  Beef- 
Steak  Club,  to  which  Smollett,  Johnson,  and 
cithers  belonged,  Mr.  Harvest  picked  up  a  small 
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pebble  of  so  odd  a  make,  that  he  said  he  would 
present  it  to  Lord  Bute,  who  was  an  eminent 
virtuoso.  After  they  had  walked  some  time, 
his  friend  asked  him  what  it  was  by  the  clock 
in  the  evening,  to  which,  pulling  out  his  watch, 
he  answered  that  they  had  seven  minutes 
good.  They  took  a  turn  or  two  more,  when, 
to  his  friend's  astonishment,  he  canted  his 
watch  away  into  the  Thames,  and,  with  great 
sedateness  in  his  look,  put  up  the  pebble,  he 
had  before  found,  in  his  fob.  His  notorious 
heedlessness  was  so  apparent,  that  no  one 
would  lend  him  a  horse,  as  he  frequently  lost 
his  beast  from  under  him,  cr,  at  least,  from  out 
of  his  hands  ;  it  being  his  frequent  practice  to 
dismount  and  lead  the  horse,  putting  the  bridle 
under  his  arm,  which  the  horse  sometimes 
shook  off,  or  the  intervention  of  a  post  oc- 
casioned to  fall :  sometimes  it  was  taken  off 
by  the  boys,  when  the  parson  was  seen  draw- 
ing his  bridle  after  him  ;  and  if  any  one  asked 
him  after  the  animal,  he  could  not  give  the 
least  account  of  it,  nor  how  he  lost  it.  Being 
desired  to  officiate  one  Sunday  morning  at  sf. 
Mary's,  in  Oxford,  an  acquaintance,  a  wag, 
wrote  the  following  burlesque  upon  the  bans 
of  matrimony,  and  which,  being  duly  put 
forward,  was  read  by  him  as  follows : — 

I  publish  the  marriage  bans  between 
Jack  Cheshire  and  the  Widow  Glo'ster, 
Both  of  a  parish  that  is  seen 
7Twixt  Oxford  here  and  Paternoster; 
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Who,  to  keep  out  the  wind  and  weather, 
Hereafter  mean  to  pig-  tog-ether. 
So  if  you  mean  to  put  in  caveat, 
Now  is  the  time  to  let  us  have  it. 

Mr.  Harvest  constantly  thought  of  something 
else,  than  what  he  ought  immediately  to  have 
considered :  not  only  the  office  of  his  sacred 
function,  but  every  other  circumstance  was 
forced  to  yield  to  his  inadvertent  way  of  acting. 
His  distraction  seemed  to  proceed  from  a 
certain  vivacity  and  changeableness  of  temper, 
which,  while  it  raised  up  an  infinite  number  of 
ideas  in  the  mind,  continually  pushed  it  on 
without  allowing  it  to  rest  on  any  particular 
image.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  incongru- 
ous, than  the  conceptions  and  thoughts  of  such 
a  man  ;  for  he  was  never  influenced  either  by 
the  company  he  was  in,  or  any  of  those  objects 
which  were  placed  before  him  ;  and  while  you 
might  fancy  him  attending  to  your  discourse, 
he  was  often,  in  thought,  bobbing  for  eels,  or 
studying  the  character  of  Chamont,  the  young 
soldier,  in  Otway's  Orphan  ;  and  it  was  far 
from  being  impossible,  but  he  was  building 
some  castle  in  the  air.  Yet,  amidst  all  these 
vagaries,  Mr.  Harvest  was  a  man  of  good  sense, 
and  was  every  day  doing  and  saying  some 
things,  which,  though  mat  a  propos,  and  unde- 
signed, denoted  his  mind  to  be  cast  in  no  com- 
mon mould.  His  want  of  attention  to  the 
present  occasion,  led  him  often  into  disagree- 
able as   well  as   ridiculous   mistakes.     Once, 
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when  at  a  gentleman's  house  in  the  city,  taking 
his  leave,  with  an  intention  to  go  away,  in  one 
of  his  absent  fits,  he  mounted  up  three  pair  of 
stairs  into  the  garret:  the  maids,  who  by 
chance  were  ironing  there,  wondered  what  the 
plague  kept  such  a  stamping  about  the  rooms  ; 
when  one  of  them,  taking  a  light  to  see  what  it 
was,  found  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harvest,  who,  in  the 
utmost  confusion,  told  her,  he  fancied  he  had 
made  some  mistake,  and  begged  to  know  if  that 
was  not  the  way  to  the  street  door.  Such  was 
his  absence  and  distraction,  that  he  frequently 
used  to  forget  the  prayer  days,  and  walk  into 
his  church  with  his  gun  upon  his  arm,  to  see 
what  could  have  assembled  the  people  there. 
Wherever  he  slept  he  used  commonly  to  per- 
vert the  use  of  every  utensil :  he  would  wash 
his  mouth  and  hands  in  the  chamber-pot,  make 
water  in  the  basin  or  bottle,  wipe  himself  with 
the  sheets,  and,  not  unfrequently,  go  into  bed 
between  the  sheets  with  his  boots  on.  In 
company  he  never  put  the  bottle  round,  but 
always  filled  when  it  stood  opposite  to  him,  so 
that  he  very  often  took  a  half  a  dozen  glasses 
running :  that  he  alone  was  drunk,  and  the  rest 
of  the  company  sober,  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
wondered  at.  It  is  observed  of  the  passion  of 
love,  that  it  acts  like  an  inundation,  turning 
every  thing  that  stands  in  its  way  topsy  turvy, 
misleading  the  judgment,  blinding  the  under- 
standing, punishing  the  wise  man,  and  tickling 
the  fool ;  but  this  powerful  incentive  to  action 
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had  no  effect  upon  Mr.  Harvest.  After  his 
first  affair  with  the  bishop's  daughter,  one 
would  think  he  would  have  taken  better  care 
the  second  time,  and  have  been  in  the  way 
when  the  parson  was  waiting,  and  the  bride 
was  willing :  but  no !  Mr.  Harvest  was  the 
same  absent  man  still,  and  he  made  himself  as 
ridiculous  this  time  as  the  first,  and  lost  an 
amiable  girl  with  a  good  fortune.  In  short, 
when  the  destined  happy  day  arrived,  on  which 
he  was  to  become  a  husband,  and  the  coach 
called  at  his  door  to  bring  him  to  breakfast 
with  his  intended,  and  her  father ;  Presto ! 
pass  !  and  begone  !  the  gentleman  was  not  to 
be  found :  he  had  taken  himself  off  the  same 
morning  about  seven  o'clock,  and  nobody 
could  tell  what  was  become  of  him  ;  and  it  was 
nearly  dusk  before  he  recollected  any  thing  of 
the  affair,  when  he  took  to  his  heels,  from  the 
company  he  was  in,  and  ran  like  a  madman  all 
the  way  back,  and  such  a  dirty  figure  he  was 
when  he  arrived,  that  he  was  scarce  to  be 
known ;  the  truth  Avas,  that,  being  invited  by 
the  fineness  of  the  weather,  he  had  strayed  as 
far  as  Richmond,  where  he  had  been  hooked 
into  company  to  dine,  and,  upon  the  return  of 
the  coach  to  Thames  Ditton,  he  accidentally 
bethought  himself  of  this  momentous  business  : 
so,  stopping  the  coach,  he  made  all  the  haste 
possible,  through  thick  and  thin,  to  the  place 
of  assignation,  to  apologize,  if  possible,  for  his 
egregious  piece  of  neglect ;  but  this  lady,  like 
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the  first,  thought  herself  so  ill  used,  that  she 
would  never  see  him  afterwards  ;  yet  Mr.  Har- 
vest used  often  to  mention  that  day  as  the 
pleasantest  of  his  whole  life.  His  figure  was 
one  of  the  most  uncouth  imaginable  :  he  seldom 
had  a  clean  shirt  on  ;  and,  when  he  happened  to 
have  one,  lie  either  wanted  shaving,  or  had 
dirty  boots  on,  or,  perhaps,  two  odd  stockings 
instead  of  mates  ;  and  if  any  one  remarked  to 
him  the  great  impropriety  of  his  slovenliness, 
he  would  reply,  that,  "  Indeed  he  was  not  very 
exact."  An  equestrian  expedition  of  his,  to 
see  the  above-mentioned  lady,  during  the 
period  of  their  courtship,  must  not  be  omitted 
here. — Thinking  it  necessary  to  go  on  horse- 
back, as  it  was  Avinter,  and  the  roads  very 
dirty,  he  thought  he  might  save  the  time  of 
shifting  himself,  by  doing  it  on  the  road  upon 
his  Rosinante  ;  so  providing  himself  with  a 
clean  cravat  and  shirt  in  his  pocket,  he  pro- 
ceeded on,  until  he  came  to  the  lane  at  the 
bottom  of  which  the  lady  lived,  when,  stripping 
himself,  and  laying  the  things  before  him  on 
the  saddle,  just  as  he  was  attempting  to  put  his 
shirt  on,  his  horse  took  fright,  and  ran  with 
him  quite  to  the  door  of  the  lady's  house, 
where  was  to  be  found  the  Rev.  Mr.  Har- 
vest without  a  shirt  or  hat ;  for  all  the  things 
were,  like  Johnny  Gilpin's  wig  and  hat,  on  the 
road,  and  lay  to  be  bleached  in  the  mud,  till 
the  doctor  and  a  servant  came  and  collected 
them  together.     He  mostly  travelled  on  foot, 
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regardless  of  all  weathers.  His  shoes  and 
stockings  were  generally  in  a  beastly  pickle, 
for  he  never  cleaned  them,  nor  would  he  suffer 
them  to  be  cleaned.  The  Surrey  and  Kent 
roads,  forty  years  ago,  were  not  so  good  as . 
they  are  now  ;  some  of  them  were  confounded 
deep  then,  and  if  they  had  been  a  fathom  or 
more,  it  Avould  have  been  just  the  same  to  Par- 
son Harvest,  for  he  never  picked  his  steps,  but 
waded  through  the  middle  of  every  thing,  and 
had  like  to  have  been  run  over  once  or  twice. 
To  have  robbed  him  of  money  to  any  amount 
would  have  been  totally  impossible,  for  he  very 
seldom  carried  any  about  him,  save  a  few  half- 
pence, to  buy  some  shrimps  or  gingerbread  ;  a 
pennyworth  of  which  he  would  put  into  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  and  forget  they  were  there, 
among  tobacco  and  gunpowder,  worms,  gentles 
for  fishing,  and  other  articles.  This  rubbish 
he  often  carried  about  him  till  it  smelled  so  as 
to  render  his  presence  almost  insufferable. 
The  late  lady  dowager  of  Pembroke  once 
turned  out  such  a  heterogeneous  conglomer- 
ation of  stuff  as  filled  the  parlor  dust  shovel 
full.  We  have  already  observed  his  intimacy 
with  the  Onslow  family,  who  lived  at  Ember 
Court,  in  the  parish  of  Thames  Ditton.  This 
family  was  so  fond  of  Mr.  Harvest's  company, 
that  he  had  a  bed  there,  and  resided  with  them 
as  long  as  he  liked  together.  One  day,  Lady 
Onslow,  being  desirous  of  knowing  the  most 
remarkable  planets  and  constellations,  request- 
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ed  Mr.  Harvest,  on  a  fine  evening-,  to  point  them 
out  to  her,  which  he  undertook  to  do  ;  but,  in 
the  midst  of  his  lecture,  having  occasion  to 
make  water,  thought  that  need  not  interrupt  it, 
and,  accordingly,  directing  that  operation  with 
one  hand,  went  on  in  his  explanations  with  the 
other,  pointing  out  the  various  constellations  in 
the  heavens.  "  That  stream  of  light,"  said  he, 
"madam,  is  the  milky  way:  this  planet  is  a 
capital  one,  and  is  attended  by  its  guards  or 
satellites ;"  meaning  the  planet  Jupiter  ;  the 
bilge  water  running  all  the  while  before  him. 
His  idea  of  propriety  in  discourse  before  the 
fair  sex,  may  be  taken  from  the  following 
anecdote  : — One  day,  when  Lady  Onslow  had 
a  great  deal  of  company,  Mr.  Harvest  got  up 
and  said,  "  Ladies,  I  am  going  to  the  Boguoy  ;" 
meaning  a  certain  place.  Being  jested  and 
reproved  for  this  indelicate  piece  of  behavior, 
in  order  to  mend  it,  the  next  day  he  got  up,  and 
desired  the  company  to  take  notice,  he  was 
not  then  going  to  that  place  he  called  the  Bo- 
guoy. The  family  had  a  private  mode  of 
warning  him  when  he  was'  going  wrong,  or 
into  any  impropriety ;  this  was  by  crying  Col. 
Col.,  which  meant  fellow  of  a  college  ;  those 
inaccuracies  in  his  behavior  having  been,  by 
Lady  Onslow,  called  behaving  like  a  mere 
scholar,  or  fellow  of  a  college.  Mr.  Harvest 
making  one  in  a  company  with  Mr.  Onslow,  in 
a  punt  on  the  Thames,  began  to  read  a  favor- 
ite  passage    in    a   Creek   author,   with   such 
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strange  theatric  gestures,  that  his  wig  soon  fell 
into  the  water,  when,  such  was  his  impatience 
after  it,  that  he  jumped  in  to  fetch  it  out,  and 
from  whence  he  was  with  difficulty  fished  out 
himself.  Upon  returning  into  the  boat,  he  only 
observed,  that  his  Greek  had  never  had  such  a 
wetting  before.  His  advance  in  years  did  not 
cure  him  in  the  least  of  his  thoughtless  inad- 
vertency. When  Lord  Sandwich  was  can- 
vassing for  the  vice  chancellorship  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mr.  Harvest,  who  had  been  his  school- 
fellow at  Eton,  went  down  to  give  him  his  vote. 
One  day  at  dinner  there  in  a  large  company,  my 
lord  jesting  with  Mr.  Harvest  on  their  boyish 
tricks,  the  parson  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Apro- 
pos ;  whence  do  you,  my  lord,  derive  your 
nickname  of  Jemmy  Twitcher?"  "Why," 
answered  his  lordship,  "  from  some  foolish 
fellow."  "No,"  replied  Harvest,  "it  is  not. 
from  some,  but  every  body  calls  you  so."  On 
which  his  lordship,  to  end  the  disagreeable- 
altercation,  being  near  the  pudding,  put  a  large 
slice  on  the  doctor's  plate,  avIio,  immediately 
seizing  it,  stopped  his  mouth  for  that  time.  On 
another  occasion,  having  accompanied  my  lord 
to  Calais,  they  walked  on  the  ramparts.  Mus- 
ing on  some  geometrical  problem,  he  lost  his 
company  in  the  midst  of  that  town.  Mr.  Har- 
vest could  not  speak  a  word  of  French  ;  but 
recollecting  my  lord  was  at  the  Silver  Lion,  he 
put  a  shilling  in  his  mouth,  and  set  himself  in 
the  attitude  of  a  lion  rampant.     After  exciting 
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much  admiration,  he  was  led  back  to  the  inn 
by  a  soldier,  under  the  idea  that  he  was  a 
maniac,  escaped  from  his  keepers.  The  doctor 
was  a  great  lover  of  pudding,  as  well  as  argu- 
ment. Once,  at  a  visitation,  the  archdeacon 
was  talking  very  pathetically  on  the  transitory 
things  of  this  life,  among  which  he  enumerated 
many  particulars,  such  as  health,  beauty,  riches, 
and  power:  the  doctor,  who  listened  with  great 
attention,  turning  about  to  help  himself  to  a 
slice  of  pudding,  found  it  was  all  gone,  on 
which,  turning  to  the  reverend  moralist,  he 
begged  that  Mr.  Archdeacon,  in  his  future  cat- 
alogue of  transitory  things,  would  not  forget  to 
insert  a  pudding.  His  fondness  for  theatric 
performances  very  much  abated  in  his  latter 
years.  Lady  Onslow  one  day  took  him  to  ac- 
company her  to  see  Garrick  play  some  favorite 
character :  they  took  their  seats  in  the  front 
row  of  the  front  boxes.  Mr.  Harvest,  know- 
ing he  was  to  sleep  in  town,  literally  brought 
his  nightcap  in  his  pocket;  it  was  of  striped 
woollen,  and  had  not  been  washed  full  half  a 
year.  In  pulling  out  his  handkerchief,  his  cap 
came  out  with  it,  and  fell  into  the  pit.  The 
person  on  whom  it  fell,  tossed  it  from  him  ;  the 
next  did  the  same  ;  and  the  cap  was  for  some 
minutes  tossed  to  and  fro  all  over  the  pit.  liar- 
vest,  who  was  afraid  of  losing  his  convsniency, 
got  up,  and,  after  hemming  three  times  to  clear 
his  pipes,  began  to  make  an  oration,  signifying 
to  those  who  were  thus  amusing  themselves  with 
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his  cap,  to  restore  it  when  they  had  had  enough 
fun  with  it  ;  for  he  observed  it  was  a  very 
serious  thing  to  die  without  a  nightcap :  "  And 
please  to  restore  it  to  me,  who  am  the  owner  of 
it ;"  at  the  same  time  placing  his  left  hand  on 
his  breast,  declaring,  "  I  shall  be  restless  to- 
night if  I  have  not  my  cap."  The  people, 
struck  with  his  manner,  handed  up  the  cap  on 
the  end  of  one  of  their  sticks,  thus  putting  the 
doctor  out  of  fear  of  a  restless  night.  His  ab- 
ruptness to  the  ladies  has  been  already  re- 
marked :  another  instance  of  it,  and  no  more 
Once  he  was  sitting  among  a  company,  mostly 
of  the  fair  sex,  at  Lady  Onslow's  ;  a  large  fly, 
which  had  buzzed  about  him  a  long  while,  at 
last  settled  upon  the  bonnet  of  One  of  the  ladies, 
which  the  doctor  observing,  got  up,  and,  with  a 
formal  look  and  accent,  pronounced  very  loud, 
to  the  fly,  "  May  you  be  married  ;"  and  watch- 
ing his  opportunity  to  kill  it,  he  lifted  his 
hand,  and  gave  the  lady  such  a  slap  upon  the 
head  as  quite  deranged  her  attire,  and  confused 
the  company  so,  that,  had  not  Lady  Onslow 
entered  the  room  at  that  moment,  and  made  an 
apology  for  the  rudeness  of  the  doctor's  conduct, 
the  whole  company  would  have  retired  quite 
affronted.  But,  upon  Mr.  Harvest's  begging 
pardon  of  the  offended  lady,  and  confessing  he 
did  not  know  what  he  was  doing,  it  ended  in  a 
hearty  laugh,  and  was  the  general  discourse  of 
the  whole  company.  His  ideas  were  so  con- 
fused, sometimes,  that  he  performed  actions 
14 
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equal  to  those  done  by  the  effect  of  Somnambu- 
lism. Once  perceiving  a  friend  and  his  wife 
in  an  upper  room  at  the  house  at  Ember  Court, 
he,  in  the  way  of  joke  only,  locked  them  in, 
and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket :  when,  soon  after, 
being  called  down  about  some  business,  he 
forgot  what  lie  had  done  by  the  time  he  came 
to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  went  out  with  the  key 
in  his  pocket,  and  it  was  near  dark  before  the 
two  prisoners  could  be  set  at  liberty.  Another 
time,  in  one  of  his  absent  fits,  he  mistook  his 
friend's  house,  and  went  into  another,  the  door 
of  which  happened  to  stand  open ;  and  no 
servant  being  in  the  way,  he  rambled  all  over 
the  house,  till,  coming  into  a  middle  room, 
where  was  an  old  lady  ill  in  bed  of  a  quinsy, 
he  stumbled  over  the  night  stool,  threw  a 
clothes  horse  down,  and  might  not  have  ended 
there,  had  not  the  affrighted  patient  made  a 
BO&e  at  his  intrusion,  which  brought  up  the 
servants,  and,  finding  Dr.  Harvest  in  the  room 
instead  of  the  apothecary,  who  was  momentarily 
cxp '  cted,  quieted  the  old  lady's  fears,  who,  by 
this  lime,  was  taken  with  such  an  immoderate 
fit  of  laughter  at  his  confusion,  that  it  broke  the 
quinsy  in  her  tliroat,  and  she  lived  many  years 
afterwards  to  thank  Dr.  Harvest  for  his  lucky 
mistake;  Having  to  preach  before  the  clergy 
at  the  visitation,  he  had  provided  himself  with 
three  sermons  for  the  purpose,  which  he  had 
in  his  pocket.  Some  wags  got  possession  of 
them,  mixed  the  leaves,  and  sewed  them  all  up 
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ac  one.  The  doctor  began  his  sermon,  and 
soon  lost  the  thread  of  his  discourse  :  he  grew 
confused,  but  still  persisted  and  went  on,  and 
actually  preached  out  first,  the  clergy  who 
had  met  on  the  occasion  ;  next,  the  church- 
wardens ;  and  lastly,  the  congregation ;  nor 
would  he  yet  have  ended,  had  not  the  sexton 
and  beadle  admonished  him  that  all  the  pews 
were  empty :  for  they  declared  to  his  rev- 
erence, "  they  were  all  gone  out."  Mr.  Har- 
vest's forgetfulness  continued  with  him  through 
life  ;  yet  he  was  an  amusing  companion  ;  and, 
if  we  may  judge  of  him  from  the  sermons 
which  he  printed,  he  was  no  inelegant  scholar ; 
but  in  his  person  he  was  the  most  beastly  sloven 
alive.  He  died  at  Ember  Court  in  August, 
1789,  aged  61. 


JOHN  RICHARDSON. 

The  crime  of  piracy  is  generally  marked  by 
murder.  Richardson,  to  both  of  these  charac- 
ters, added  that  of  a  swindler,  of  no  mean 
talents  in  deception.  He  was  born  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  where  he  went  to  school  until 
he  was  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  he  was  then 
put  under  the  care  of  his  brother,  who  was  a 
cooper ;  but  not  liking  the  business,  ho  sailed 
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on  board  a  merchant  ship,  commanded  by  his 
namesake,  Captain  Richardson. 

After  one  voyage,  he  served  five  years  to  a 
carpenter  ;  but  having  been  too  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  his  master's  daughter,  he  quitted 
his  service,  and  went  to  Jamaica,  where  he  was 
impressed  and  put  on  board  an  English  man-of- 
war. 

The  ship's  crew  being  paid  off  at  Chatham, 
he  found  his  way  to  London,  where  he  soon 
spent  all  his  money.  On  this  he  entered  as 
boatswain  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to  the 
Baltic  ;  but  being  weary  of  his  situation,  he 
soon  quitted  that  station,  having  first  concert- 
ed and  executed  the  following  scheme  of 
fraud. 

Knowing  there  was  a  merchant  in  the 
country  with  whom  the  captain  had  dealings, 
he  went  to  a  tavern,  and  wrote  a  letter,  as  from 
the  captain,  desiring  that  the  merchant  would 
send  him  a  hundred  rix  dollars.  This  he  car- 
ried himself,  and  received  the  money  from  the 
merchant,  Avho  said  he  had  more  at  the  captain's 
service,  if  it  was  wanted. 

Being  possessed  of  this  sum,  he,  the  next 
day,  embarked  on  board  a  Dutch  vessel  bound 
to  Amsterdam  ;  and  soon  after  his  arrival  there, 
became  acquainted  with  a  woman  whose  hus- 
band was  at  sea.  After  having  lived  with  her 
a  few  months,  and  her  husband  being  expected 
home,  Richardson  robbed  her  of  goods  to 
the  value  of  about  two  hundred  pounds,  took 
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passage  in  an  American  vessel  and  arrived  in 
Boston. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  America,  Richard- 
son went  to  settle  about  fifty  miles  from  Boston, 
where  he  received  numerous  invitations  to  pass 
the  Christmas  holydays.  Our  adventurer  now 
paid  his  addresses  to  a  Miss  Brown,  with  the 
consent  of  her  father.  The  first  Sunday  that 
the  young  people  were  published,  no  objection 
was  made  ;  but  on  the  second  Sunday,  all  the 
girls  from  the  house  where  Richardson  spent 
his  Christmas,  made  their  appearance  to  forbid 
the  bans,  each  of  them  declaring  that  she 
had  been  seduced  by  him.  In  a  few  days  he 
received  a  letter  from  the  father  of  the  girl  to 
whom  he  was  published,  begging  that  he 
would  decline  his  visits,  as  his  conduct  fur- 
nished a  subject  of  conversation  for  the  whole 
country  ;  but  in  four  months  the  old  gentleman, 
for  apparent  reasons,  offered  him  £300  to  take 
his  daughter  for  a  wife,  which  offer  was  ac- 
cepted. 

Richardson  now  deserted  his  wife  and  re- 
turned to  Boston,  where,  after  spending  his 
money,  he  was  employed  by  a  Quaker  car- 
penter. The  Quaker  finding  Richardson  too 
familiar  with  his  wife,  soon  discharged^him, 
not,  however,  without  being  robbed  of  £70  by 
his  accomplished  journeyman. 

Richardson  found  his  way  to  Philadelphia, 
and  took  lodgings  at  the  house  of  a  widow  who 
had  three  daughters,  where  he  pretended  to 
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court  all  three.  In  consequence  of  the  situ- 
ation of  one  of  her  children,  the  mother  gave 
one  hundred  pounds  and  half  her  plate  to  him 
upon  condition  of  his  marrying  the  daughter. 
As  soon  as  he  got  possession  of  the  property 
he  left  his  wife,  and  went  to  South  Carolina. 

Within  a  month  after  his  arrival  in  this  col- 
ony, he  sailed  as  mate  to  Jamaica,  and  returned 
to  Carolina,  Avhere  he  was  invited  to  an  enter- 
tainment to  be  given  on  account  of  the  birth- 
day of  his  owner's  only  daughter.  A  moderate 
share  of  skill  in  singing  and  dancing  recom- 
mended him  to  the  particular  notice  of  the 
young  lady,  to  whom  he  was  as  dishonorable  as 
to  his  other  female  acquaintances.  The  father 
perceiving  convincing  proofs  of  their  intimacy, 
insisted  that  Richardson  should  marry  the  girl ; 
this  he  refused  to  do  on  account  of  his  inabil- 
ity to  support  her  ;  but  on  the  father  promising 
his  assistance,  the  marriage  took  place. 

Soon  afterwards  the  old  gentleman  gave  his 
son-in-law  a  ship  and  cargo,  as  a  marriage  por- 
tion, in  which  Richardson  embarked  for  Barba- 
does  ;  but  not  many  days  after  leaving  port,  he 
lost  vessel  and  cargo  during  a  storm. 

After  driving  some  days  in  a  boat,  at  sea, 
Richardson  and  his  crew  were  taken  up  by  a 
vessel  and  carried  to  St.  Kitts,  where  he  heard 
that  the  wife  he  married  in  Pennsylvania  had 
died  of  a  broken  heart.  This  circumstance,  to- 
gether with  the  loss  of  his  ship,  drove  hirn  dis- 
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tracted  ;  so  that  he  was  confined  to  his  cham- 
ber four  months. 

One  day,  as  he  was  rambling  with  a  young 
gentleman  in  that  island,  he  stopped  of  a 
sudden,  and  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  pretend- 
ing to  have  lost  his  purse,  containing  twenty 
pistoles.  The  young  gentleman  soon  after 
presented  our  adventurer  to  his  father,  who  ad- 
vanced him  one  hundred  pistoles,  and  received 
a  draft  for  that  amount  on  Governor  Richard- 
son of  Meovis,  whom  the  drawer  declared  to 
be  his  father. 

After  obtaining  another  hundred  pistoles  in 
the  same  manner,  he  bought  goods  of  a  Jew 
merchant  for  ready  money,  and  obtained  a  much 
larger  amount  from  him  on  credit,  ail  of  which 
he  carried  to  Carthagena. 

From  Carthagena  he  sailed  to  Vera  Cruz, 
and  thence  to  England,  where  he  took  lodgings 
in  a  public  house  at  Chatham,  kept  by  Thomas 
Ballard.  Ballard's  brother,  who  had  been 
absent  many  years,  resembled  Richardson. 
The  publican,  therefore,  conceived  a  strong  idea 
that  the  latter  was  his  brother ;  which  he  ac- 
knowledged, expecting  to  reap  some  advantage 
thereby. 

Richardson  now  lived  in  a  sumptuous  manner, 
free  of  expense,  and  Ballard  felt  uneasy 
whenever  out  of  his  company.  At  length 
Ballard  took  Richardson  to  see  his  two  sisters 
as  Sittingbourne,  where  there  were  great  re- 
joicings on  his  arrival. 
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During  his  residence  with  his  presumptive 
sisters,  Richardson  received  a  portion  of  their 
mother's  estate,  as  a  supposed  heir,  and  de- 
frauded two  other  young  ladies  out  of  £300,  and 
went  to  Gravesend,  where  he  took  passage  for 
Venice. 

On  his  arrival  in  that  place  he  lived  unem- 
ployed till  he  spent  all  his  money,  after  which 
he  went  to  Ancona, where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Captain  Hartley,  with  whom  Richardson 
shipped  as  carpenter,  and  sailed  with  him  on  a 
voyage  to  Turkey. 

The  night  after  Captain  Hartley  put  to  sea, 
Richardson  was  concerned  in  a  mutiny,  and  as- 
sisted in  the  murder  of  his  commander.  For 
this  offence  he  was  arrested  at  Civita  Vecchia, 
and  sent  to  London,  where  he  was  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  received  sentence  of  death,  and 
was  hanged  at  Execution  Dock. 


TIMOTHY  DEXTER. 

The  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  according 
to  his  own  account,  was  born  in  Maiden,  Massa- 
chusetts. "  I  was  born,"  says  he  (in  his  cele- 
brated work,  'A  Pickle  for  the  knowing  ones'), 
"  1747,  Jan.  22 ;  on  this  day  in  the  morning,  a 
great  snow  storm  in  the  signs  of  the  seventh 
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house ;  whilst  Mars  came  forward  Jupiter 
stood  by  to  hold  the  candle.  I  was  to  be  a  great 
man." 

Lord  Dexter  after  having  served  an  appren- 
ticeship to  a  leather  dresser,  commenced  busi- 
ness in  Newburyport,  where  he  married  a 
widow,  who  owned  a  house  and  a  small  piece 
of  land  ;  part  of  which,  soon  after  the  nuptials, 
were  converted  into  a  shop  and  tan-yard. 

By  application  to  his  business,  his  property 
increased  ;  and  the  purchase  of  a  large  tract  of 
land  near  Penobscot,  together  with  an  interest 
which  he  bought  in  the  Ohio  Company's  pur- 
chase, afforded  him  so  much  profit,  as  to  induce 
him  to  buy  up  public  securities  at  forty  cents 
on  the  pound,  which  securities  soon  after  be- 
came worth  twenty  shillings  on  the  pound. 

His  lordship  at  one  time  shipped  a  large 
quantity  of  warming  pans  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  they  were  sold  at  a  great  advance  on 
prime  cost,  and  used  for  molasses  ladles.  At 
another  time,  he  purchased  a  large  quantity  of 
ivhalebone  for  ship's  stays ;  the  article  rose  in 
value  upon  his  hands,  and  he  sold  it  to  great 
advantage. 

Property  now  was  no  longer  the  object  of 
his  pursuit ;  but  popularity  became  the  god  of 
his  idolatry.  He  was  charitable  to  the  poor, 
gave  large  donations  to  religious  societies,  and 
rewarded  those  who  wrote  in  his  praise. 

His  lordship  about  this  time  acquired  his  pe- 
culiar taste  for  style  and  splendor  ;  and,  to  en- 
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hance  his  own  importance  in  the  world,  set  up 
an  elegant  equipage,  and,  at  great  cost,  adorned 
the  front  of  his  house  with  numerous  figures 
of  illustrious  personages. 

By  his  order,  a  tomb  was  dug  under  the 
summer-house  ir>  his  garden,  during  his  life  ; 

i  he  mentions  in  w  A  Pickle  for  the  know- 

-.'  in  the  following  ludicrous  style  : — 

"  Ileare  will  lie  in  this  box  the  first  Lord  in 

Americake,  the  first  Lord  Dexter  made  by  the 

voice  of  liampsher  state  my  brave  fellows  Af- 

1  it  they  give  me  the  titel  and  so  Let  it 
goue  for  as  much  as  it  will  fetch  it  wonte  o-ive 
me  Any  breade  but  take  from  me  the  Contrary 
fourder  I  have  a  grand  toume  in  my  garding  at 
one  i  id  the  tempel  of  Reason 

over  the  toume  and  my  cofTen  made  and  all 
Ready  In  my  hous  panted  with  white  Lead  in- 

uad  outside  tuched  with  greane  and  bras 
trimings  Eight  handels  and  a  good  Lock  :  I 
have  had  on?  mock  founrel  it  was  so  solmon 
and  there  was  so  much  Criing  about  3000 
spectators  I  say  my  hous  is  Eaqal  to  any  man- 
sion house  in  twelve  hundred  miles  and  now 
for  sale  for  seven  hundred  pounds  weight  of 
Dollars  bv  me 

TIMOTHY  DEXTER." 

Lord  Dexter  believed  in  transmigration 
sometimes  :  at  others  he  was  a  deist.  He  died 
on  the  '>2d  day  of  Oct.  1606.  in  the  60th  year  of 
his  age. 
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HEIDEGGER. 


The  famous  master  of  the  revels  in  the  time 
of  George  II.,  a  most  eccentric  man,  who  fur- 
nished the  wits  of  his  time  with  considerable 
entertainment.  The  following  account  will 
give  our  readers  some  idea  of  his  character. — 
The  facetious  Duke  of  Montague  (the  memo- 
rable author  of  the  Bottle  Conjurer  of  the  Hay- 
market)  gave  an  entertainment  at  the  Devil 
*avern,  to  several  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  se- 
lecting the  most  convivial,  and  a  few  hare. 
drinkers,  who  were  all  in  the  plot.  Heidegger 
was  invited,  and  in  a  few  hours  after  dinner, 
was  so  drunk,  that  he  was  carried  out  of  the 
room,  and  laid  insensible  upon  a  bed ;  a  pro- 
found sleep  ensued,  when  Mrs.  Salmon's 
daughter  was  introduced,  who  took  a  mould 
from  his  face  in  plaster  of  Paris ;  from  this  a 
mask  was  made  ;  and  a  few  days  before  the 
next  masquerade,  at  which  the  king  promised 
to  be  present  with  the  Countess  of  Yarmouth, 
the  duke  made  application  to  Heidegger's 
valet  de  chambre,  to  know  what  sort  of  clothes 
he  was  likely  to  wear ;  and  then  procuring  a 
similar  dress,  and  a  person  of  the  same  stature, 
he  gave  him  his  instructions.  On  the  evening 
of  the  masquerade,  as  soon  as  his  majesty  was 
seated  (who  was  always  known  by  the  con- 
ductor of  the  entertainment,  and  by  the  officers 
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of  the  court,  though  concealed  by  his  dress' 
from  the  rest  of  the  company),  Heidegger,  as 
usual,  ordered  the  music  to  play  '  God  save  the 
King  ;'  but  his  back  was  no  sooner  turned, 
than  the  false  Heidegger  ordered  them  to  play 
'Over  the  water  to  Charley.'  The  whole 
company  were  instantly  thunderstruck,  and  all 
the  courtiers,  not  in  the  plot,  were  thrown  into 
stupid  consternation.  Heidegger  flew  to  the 
music  gallery,  swore,  stamped,  and  raved, 
accused  the  musicians  of  drunkenness,  or  of 
being  suborned  to  ruin  him.  The  king  and 
countess  laughed  so  immoderately,  that  they 
hazarded  a  discovery.  While  Heidegger  stood 
in  the  gallery,  '  God  save  the  King'  was  the 
tune  ;  but  when,  after  setting  matters  to  rights, 
he  retired  to  one  of  the  dancing  rooms,  to 
observe  if  decorum  was  kept  by  the  company, 
the  counterfeit  stepped  forwards,  and  placing 
himself  upon  the  floor  of  the  theatre,  just 
before  the  music  gallery,  called  out  in  a  most 
audible  voice,  imitating  Heidegger,  saying 
they  were  blockheads ;  had  he  not  just  told 
them  to  play  '  Charley  over  the  water  ?'  A 
pause  ensued  ;  the  musicians,  who  knew  his 
character,  in  their  turn,  thought  him  either 
drunk  or  mad  ;  but  as  he  continued  his  vocif- 
erations, Charley  was  played  again.  At  this 
repetition  of  the  supposed  affront,  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  guards  were  for  ascending  the 
gallery,  and  kicking  the  musicians  out ;  but  the 
then  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  could  hardly 
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contain  himself,  interposed.  The  company 
-were  thrown  into  the  greatest  confusion ; 
"  Shame  !  shame  !"  resounded  from  all  parts, 
and  Heidegger  once  more  flew,  in  a  violent 
rage,  to  that  part  of  the  theatre  facing  the  gal- 
lery. Here  the  Duke  of  Montague,  artfully 
addressing  himself  to  him,  told  him,  "  the  king 
was  in  a  violent  passion  ;  that  his  best  way 
was  to  go  instantly  and  make  an  apology,  for 
certainly  the  musicians  Avere  mad,  and  after- 
wards discharge  them."  Almost  in  the  same 
instant  he  ordered  the  false  Heidegger  to  do 
the  same.  The  scene  now  became  truly  comic 
before  the  king.  Heidegger  had  no  sooner 
made  a  genteel  apology  for  the  insolence  of 
his  musicians,  but  the  false  Heidegger  ad- 
vanced, and  in  a  plaintive  tone  cried  out,  "In- 
deed, sire,  it  was  not  my  fault,  but  that  devil's 
in  my  likeness."  Poor  Heidegger  turned 
round,  stared,  staggered,  grew  pale,  and  could 
not  utter  a  word.  The  duke  then  humanely 
whispered  in  his  ear  the  sum  of  his  plot,  and 
the  counterfeit  was  ordered  to  take  off  the 
mask.  Here  ended  the  frolic,  but  Heidegger 
swore  he  would  never  attend  any  public 
amusement,  if  the  wax-work  woman  did  not 
break  the  mould  and  melt  down  the  mask  be- 
fore his  face. 
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EDWARD  ALLEYN, 

A  celebrated  comedian  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  and  founder  of  Dulwich 
college  in  Surrey,  which  he  named  "  The 
College  of  God's  Gift."  He  was  born  in  1566. 
and,  commencing  actor  at  an  early  age,  he  ac- 
quired great  reputation  in  his  profession,  and 
at  length  became  master  of  a  large  company, 
proprietor  of  a  theatre  in  Moorfields,  and  keep- 
er of  the  royal  Bear  Garden.  Aubrey  informs 
us,  that  a  real  devil  appeared  to  him,  while  he 
was  personating  the  character  of  Satan  upon 
the  stage,  at  which  he  was  so  terrified  that  he 
grew  serious,  and  soon  after  totally  quitted  his 
profession,  resolving  to  devote  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  religious  exercises.  Among  other 
pious  acts,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  college 
in  1614,  and  completed  it  in  1617,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  10,000/.  He  also  endowed  it  with 
800/.  per  annum,  for  the  maintenance  of  one 
master,  one  warden  (who  mu~t  be  unmarried, 
and  of  the  name  of  Alleyn  r~  Alien)  and  four 
fellows,  of  whom  thre^  are  to  De  clergymen, 
and  the  other  an  orgnr^st  Siv  poor  men,  and 
the  same  number  of  women,  are  also  included 
in  this  establishment ;  with  twelve  poor  boys 
who  are  to  be  educated  in  the  college  till  the 
age  of  fourteen  or  sixteen,  when  they  are  to 
be  apprenticed  to  some  trade.     The  founder 
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was  the  first  master.     He  died  in  1626,  and 
was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  college. 


FRANCIS   CHARTERIS. 

Francis  Charteris  Avas  born  at  Amsfield, 
in  Scotland,  where  he  was  heir  to  an  estate 
which  his  ancestors  had  possessed  above  400 
years  ;  and  was  related  to  some  of  the  first 
families  in  the  north,  by  inter-marriages  with 
the  nobility.  Having  received  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, he  made  choice  of  the  profession  of  arms, 
and  first  served  under  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough as  an  ensign  of  foot,  but  was  soon 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  cornet  of  dragoons. 
Being  a  most  expert  gamester,  and  of  a  dispo- 
sition uncommonly  avaricious,  he  made  his 
knowledge  of  gambling  subservient  to  his  love 
of  money  ;  and  while  the  army  was  in  winter 
quarters,  he  stripped  many  of  the  officers  of  all 
their  property  by  his  skill  at  cards  and  dice. 
He  was,  however,  as  knavish  as  dexterous  ;  for 
when  he  had  defrauded  a  brother  officer  ot 
his  money,  he  would  lend  him  a  sum  at  the 
moderate  interest  of  a  hundred  per  cent,  and 
take  an  assignment  of  his  commission  as  a 
security  for  the  payment  of  the  debt.  John, 
duke  of  Argyle,  and  the  earl  of  Stairs,  wero 
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at  this  time  young  men  in  the  army :  and  be- 
ing determined  that  the  inconsiderate  officers 
should  not  be  ruined  by  the  artifices  of  Char- 
teris,  they  applied  to  the  earl  of  Orkney, 
■who  was  also  in  the  army,  then  quartered  at 
Brussels,  representing  the  destruction  that 
must  ensue  to  the  young  gentlemen  in  the 
military  line,  if  Charteris  was  not  stopped  in 
his  proceedings.  The  earl  of  Orkney,  anxious 
for  the  credit  of  the  army  in  general,  and  his 
countrymen  in  particular,  represented  the  state 
of  the  case  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who 
gave  orders  that  Charteris  should  be  put  under 
arrest,  and  tried  by  court-martial.  This  court 
was  composed  of  an  equal  number  cf  English 
and  Scotch  officers,  that  Charteris  might  have 
no  reason  to  say  he  was  treated  with  partiality. 
After  a  candid  hearing  of  the  case,  the  proofs 
of  his  villany  were  so  strong,  that  he  was 
sentenced  to  return  the  money  he  had  obtained 
by  usurious  interest :  to  be  deprived  .of  his 
commission,  and  to  be  drummed  out  of  the 
regiment,  his  sword  being  first  broken  :  which 
sentence  was  executed  in  its  fullest  extent. 

Thus  disgraced,  he  quitted  Brussels,  and,  in 
the  road  between  that  place  and  Mechlin,  threw 
his  breeches  into  a  ditch,  and  then  buttoning 
his  scarlet  coat  below  his  knees,  went  into  an 
inn  to  take  up  his  lodgings  for  the  night.  It 
is  usual  in  places  where  armies  are  quartered, 
for  military  officers  to  be  treated  with  the  ut- 
most  respect;    and   this   was   the    case  with 
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Charteris,  who  had  every  distinction  shown 
him  that  the  house  could  afford,  and,  after  an 
elegant  supper,  was  left  to  his  repose.  Early 
in  the  morning  he  rang  the  bell  violently,  and 
the  landlord  coming,  terrified,  into  his  room,  he 
swore  furiously  that  he  had  been  robbed  of  his 
breeches,  containing  a  diamond  ring,  a  gold 
watch,  and  money  to  a  considerable  amount ; 
and  having  previously  broken  the  window,  he 
intimated  that  some  person  must  have  entered 
that  way,  and  earned  off  his  property,  and  he 
even  insinuated  that  the  landlord  himself  might 
have  been  the  robber.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
inn-keeper  solicited  mercy  in  the  most  humili- 
ating posture.  Charteris""  threatened  that  he 
should  be  sent  to  Brussels,  and  suffer  death, 
as  an  accessary  to  the  felony.  Terrified  at  the 
thought  of  approaching  disgrace  and  danger, 
the  landlord  of  the  house  sent  for  some  friars 
of  an  adjacent  convent,  to  whom  he  represent- 
ed his  calamitous  situation,  and  they  generously 
supplied  him  with  a  sum  sufficient  to  reimburse 
Charteris  for  the  loss  he  pretended  to  have 
sustained. 

This  unprincipled  and  abandoned  youth  now 
proceeded  to  Holland,  whence  he  embarked 
for  Scotland ;  and  had  not  been  long  in  that 
kingdom  before  his  servile  submission,  and  his 
money,  procured  him  another  commission  in  a 
regiment  of  horse  ;  and  he  was  afterwards 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  The  duke 
of  Queensberrv  was  at  this  time  a  commis- 
15 
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sioncr  to  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  which 
was  assembled  at  Edinburgh,  to  deliberate  on 
the  proposed  anion  with  England.  Charteris, 
having  been  invited  to  a  party  at  cards  Avith 
the  duchess  of  Queensberry,  contrived  that  her 
grace  should  be  placed  in  such  a  manner,  near 
a  large  glass,  that  he  could  see  all  her  cards-; 
and  he  Avon  three  thousand  pounds  of  her  by  this 
stratagem.  In  consequence  of  this  imposition, 
the  incensed  duke  of  Queensberry  brought  a 
bill  into  the  house  to  prohibit  gaming  for  above 
a  certain  sum  ;  and  this  bill  passed  into  a  law. 
Charteris  still  continued  his  depredations  on 
the  thoughtless  till  he  had  acquired  considera- 
ble sums,  and  estates  in  Scotland  ;  he  then 
removed  to  London,  which,  as  it  was  the  seat 
of  great  dissipation,  was  a  place  better  adapted 
to  the  exertion  of  his  abilities.  Here  he  be- 
came a  noted  lender  of  money  on  mortgages, 
always  receiving  a  large  premium,  by  which, 
at  length,  he  became  so  rich  as  to  purchase 
estates  in  England,  particularly  in  the  county 
of  Lancaster.  He  was  equally  infamous  for 
his  amours,  having  in  pay  some  women  of 
abandoned  character,  Avho,  going  to  inns  where 
the  wagons  put  up,  used  to  prevail  on  the 
simple  country  girls  to  go  to  the  colonel's 
house  as  servants ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
their  ruin  soon  followed,  and  they  were  turned 
out  of  doors,  exposed  to  all  the  miseries  con- 
sequent on  poverty  and  a  loss  of  reputation. 
Jlis  agents  did  not  confine  their  operations  to 
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inns  ;  but  wherever  they  found  a  handsome 
girl,  they  endeavored  to  decoy  her  to  the 
colonel's  house  ;  and,  amongst  the  rest,  one 
Ann  Bond  fell  a  prey  to  his  artifices. 

This  young  woman  had  lived  in  London  ; 
but,  having  quitted  her  service  on  account  of 
illness,  took  lodgings  at  a  private  house,  where 
she  recovered  her  health,  and  was  sitting  at 
the  door  when  a  woman  addressed  her,  saying 
she  could  help  her  to  a  place  in  the  family  of 
colonel  Harvey,  for  the  character  of  Charteris 
was  now  so  notorious,  that  his  agents  did  not 
venture  to  make  use  of  his  real  name.  Bond 
being  hired,  the  woman  conducted  her  to  the 
colonel's  house,  who  gave  her  money  to  redeem 
some  clothes,  which  she  had  pledged  to  sup- 
port her  in  her  illness,  and  would  have  bought 
other  clothes  for  her,  but  she  refused  to  accept 
them.  He  now  offered  her  a  purse  of  gold, 
an  annuity  for  life,  and  a  house,  if  she  would 
comply  with  his  wishes  ;  but  the  virtuous  girl 
resisted  the  temptation,  declaring  that  she 
would  only  discharge  her  duty  as  a  servant, 
and  that  her  master  might  dismiss  her,  if  her 
conduct  did  not  please  him.  On  the  day  follow- 
ing, she  heard  a  gentleman  asking  for  her 
master  by  the  name  of  Charteris,  which  in- 
creased her  fears  still  more,  as  she  was  not 
unapprized  of  his  general  character.  She, 
therefore,  told  the  housekeeper  that  she  must 
quit  her  service,  as  she  was  very  ill.  The 
housekeeper   informing    the    colonel    of   tins 
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circumstance,  he  sent  for  the  poor  girl,  and 
threatened  he  would  shoot  Tier  if  she  left  his 
service.  He  likewise  ordered  the  servants  to 
keep  the  door  fast,  to  prevent  her  making  her 
escape ;  and  when  he  spoke  of  her  it  was  in 
the  most  contemptuous  terms.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  he  directed  the  clerk  of  his  kitchen  to 
send  her  into  the  parlor,  and,  on  her  attend- 
ing him,  he  bid  her  stir  the  fire.  While  she 
was  thus  employed,  he  forcibly  seized  and  com- 
mitted violence  on  her,  first  stopping  her  mouth 
with  his  night-cap  5  and,  afterwards,  on  her 
saying  she  would  prosecute  him,  beating  her 
with  a  horsewhip,  and  calling  her  by  the  most 
opprobrious  names.  On  his  opening  the  door, 
the  clerk  of  the  kitchen  appeared,  to  whom 
the  colonel  pretended,  that  she  had  robbed  him 
of  thirty  guineas,  and  directed  him  to  turn  her 
out  of  the  house,  which  was  accordingly  done. 
The  unfortunate  girl  now  went  to  a  gentle- 
woman, named  Parsons,  and,  informing  her  of 
what  had  happened,  asked  her  advice  how  to 
proceed.  Mrs.  Parsons  recommended  her  to 
exhibit  articles  against  him  for  the  assault ; 
but  when  the  matter  came  afterwards  to  be 
heard  by  the  grand  jury,  they  found  it  was  not 
an  attempt,  but  an  actual  commission  of  the 
fact;  and  a  bill  was  found  accordingly.  When 
the  colonel  was  committed  to  Newgate  he  was 
loaded  with  heavy  fetters  ;  but  he  soon  pur- 
chased a  lighter  pair,  and  paid  for  the  use  of  a 
room  in  the  prison,  and  for  a  man  to  attend 
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him.  He  had  been  married  to  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Alexander  Swinton,  of  Scotland,  who 
bore  him  one  daughter,  who  was  married  to 
the  earl  Wemys  ;  and  the  earl  happening1  to 
be  in  London  at  the  time  of  the  above-men- 
tioned transaction,  procured  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  the  colonel  was  accordingly  ad- 
mitted to  bail.  By  the  law  of  the  land,  bail 
for  a  capital  offence  is  not  admissible.  It 
must,  therefore,  reflect  no  small  disgrace  on 
those  to  whom  the  administration  of  it  was  at 
that  time  committed,  that  power  and  interest 
should  thus  triumph  over  justice. 

His  trial  came  on  at  the  Old  Bailey,  Febru- 
ary 25, 1730,  and  every  art  was  used  to  traduce 
the  character  of  the  prosecutrix,  in  order  to  de- 
stroy the  force  of  her  evidence;  but,  happily,  her 
reputation  was  so  fair,  and  there  was  so  little 
reason  to  think  that  she  had  any  sinister  view 
in  the  prosecution,  that  every  artifice  failed, 
and,  after  a  long  trial,  in  which  the  facts  were 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  a  verdict 
of  guilty  was  given  against  the  colonel,  who 
received  sentence  to  be  executed  in  the  ac- 
customed manner.  On  this  occasion  Charteris 
was  not  a  little  obliged  to  his  son-in-law,  lord 
Wemys,  who  caused  the  president  Forbes  to 
come  from  Scotland  to  plead  the  cause  before 
the  privy  council :  and  an  estate  of  300/.  per 
annum  for  life,  was  assigned  to  the  president  for 
this  service.  At  length  the  king  consented 
to  grant  the  colonel  a  pardon,  on  his  settling 
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a  handsome  annuity  on  the  prosecutrix.  Soon 
after  his  conviction,  a  fine  mezzotinto  print  of 
him  was  published,  representing  him  standing 
at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey,  with  his  thumbs 
tied  ;  and  under  the  print  was  the  following 
inscription : 

"  Blood  ! — must  a  colonel,  with  a  lord's  estate, 

Be  thus  obnoxious  to  a  scoundrel's  fate ! 

Brought  to  the  bar,  and  sentenced  from  the  bench, 

Only  for  ravishing  a  country  wench  ? — 

Shall  men  of  honor  meet  no  more  respect  ? 

Shall  their  diversions  thus  by  laws  be  checked  1 

Shall  they  be  accountable  to  saucy  juries, 

For  this  or  t'other  pleasures  ?   Hell  and  furies ! 

What  man  thro'  villany  would  run  a  course, 

And  ruin  families  without  remorse, 

To  heap  up  riches — if,  when  all  is  done, 

An  ignominious  death  he  cannot  shun  V 

After  this  narrow  escape  from  a  fate  which 
he  had  so  well  deserved,  he  retired  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  lived  about  two  years,  and 
then  died  in  1731,  aged  63,  a  victim  to  his 
irregular  course  of  life.  He  was  buried  in  the 
family  vault,  in  the  church-yard  of  the  Gray 
Friars  of  Edinburgh  ;  but  his  vices  had  ren- 
dered him  so  detestable,  it  was  with  some  dif- 
ficulty that  he  was  put  into  the  grave  ;  for  the 
mob  almost  tore  the  coffin  in  pieces,  and  com- 
mitted a  variety  of  irregularities,  in  honest 
contempt  of  such  an  abandoned  character. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Arbuthnot  gave  a  severe, 
but  very  just,  character  of  Colonel  Charteris, 
in  the  following  satirical  epitaph  : 
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Here  licth  the  body  of 

COLONEL  DON  FRANCISCO ; 

Who,  with  an  inflexible  constancy, 

And  inimitable  uniformity  of  life. 

Persisted,  in  spite  of  age  and  infirmity, 

In  the  practice  of  every  human  vice, 

Excepting  prodigality  and  hypocrisy  j 

His  insatiable  avarice 

Exempting  him  from  the  first,  and 

His  matchless  impudence 

From  the  latter. 

Nor  was  he  more  singular  in 

That  uiideviating  viciousness  of  life, 

Than  successful  in  accumulating  wealth} 

Having, 

Without  trust  of  public  money,  bribe, 

Worth,  service,  trade,  or  profession, 

Acquired,  or  rather  created, 

A  ministerial  estate. 

Among  the  singularities  of  his  life  and  fortune 

Be  it  likewise  commemorated. 

That  he  was  the  only  person  in  his  time, 

Who  would  cheat  without  the  mask  of  honesty  j 

Who  would  retain  his  primeval  meanness, 

Aft.tr  being  possessed  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year, 

And  who,  having  done,  «very  day  of  his  life, 

Something  worthy  of  a  gibbet, 

Was  once  condemned  to  one. 

Think  not,  indignant  reader, 

His  life  useless  to  mankind } 

Providence 

Favored,  or  rather  connived  at, 

His  execrable  designs, 

That  he  might  remain, 

To  this  and  future  ages, 

A  conspicuous  proof  and  example, 

Of  how  small  estimation 

Exorbitant  wealth  is  held  in  the  sight  of  Jhe 

Almighty, 
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By  his  bestowing  it  on 

The  most  unworthy 

Of  all  the  descendants  of 

Adam. 

It  was  reported  that  he  died  worth  seven 
thousand  pounds  a  year  in  landed  estates,  and 
about  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  money. 


NATHANIEL  BENTLEY. 

Nathaniel  Bentley,  Esq.,  late  the  proprie- 
tor of  a  hardware  shop  in  London  known  by 
the  characteristic  appellation  of  the  "  Dirty 
Warehouse,"  and  himself  distinguished  by  that 
of  "  Dirty  Dick,"  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman 
of  the  same  name,  who  carried  on  the  same 
business  in  those  premises.  The  elder  Bentley 
here  lived  in  considerable  style,  keeping  his 
carriage,  and  also  a  country-house  ;  he  gave 
his  son  a  good  edacation,  but,  being  of  a  tyran- 
nical disposition,  treated  him,  as  well  as  his 
servants,  in  the  most  unreasonable  manner. 
In  consequence  of  his  unmerited  severity, 
young  Bentley  ran  away  from  his  father,  and 
was  absent  several  years  ;  how  he  was  em- 
ployed during  this  period  we  are  unable  to 
state,  but  it  is  supposed  that  he  then  contracted 
that  peculiar  turn  of  mind  which  afterwards 
manifested  itself  in  such  an  eccentric  manner. 
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His  frugality  seems  to  have  been  an  heredi- 
tary endowment ;  his  father,  who  possessed 
considerable  property  in  houses  at  Islington, 
married  a  lady  for  the  sake  of  her  fortune, 
which  enabled  him  to  save  his  own  money  ;  and 
he  laid  down  his  own  coach,  making  use  of 
hers  :  though  a  dissenter,  he  gave  a  bell  to 
the  church  of  St.  Catherine's  Cree,  in  which 
parish  he  resided,  on  condition  that  a  peal 
should  be  rung  on  his  birth-day,  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

Mr.  Bentley  died  about  the  year  17G0,  leav- 
ing all  his  property  to  his  son,  who,  perhaps, 
desirous  at  that  time  to  relinquish  business,  at 
first  intended  to  dispose  of  the  stock,  trade, 
and  lease  of  the  premises,  for  which  he  was  in 
treaty  with  a  Mr.  Bliss,  of  Pall  Mall ;  the  latter 
proposed  to  pay  half  the  purchase  money,  and 
to  give  undeniable  security  for  the  remainder, 
but  these  terms  were  rejected  by  Mr.  Bentley ; 
at  that  time  the  premises  formed  two  distinct 
shops ;  these  he  now  threw  into  one,  and  in 
1764  set  out  for  Paris.  During  his  absence 
he  left  a  person  to  attend  to  his  business,  who, 
being  a  cleanly  and  industrious  man,  placed 
every  article  in  proper  order,  little  thinking  it 
would  be  the  last  time  that  some  of  them 
would  ever  be  cleaned  and  dusted. 

Previous  to  the  death  of  his  father,  and  for 
some  years  after  that  event,  Mr.  Bentley  was 
called  the  beau  of  Leadenhall  Street,  and  was 
seen  at  all  public  places  dressed  as  a  man  of 
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fashion  ;  at  this  period  his  favorite  suit  was 
blue  and  silver,  with  his  hair  dressed  in  the 
highest  style  of  fashionable  extravagance. 
He  paid  several  visits  to  Paris,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  coronation  of  Louis  XVI.,  to  whom 
he  was  personally  introduced,  and  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  accomplished  English 
'gentlemen  then  at  the  French  court ;  he  spoke 
several  languages,  particularly  French  and 
Italian,  with  great  fluency,  and  associated  Avith 
characters  of  the  highest  respectability.  The 
last  time  he  went  to  Paris,  he  committed  the 
care  of  his  shop  to  two  persons  whom  he 
thought  he  could  trust,  and  on  his  return  paid 
their  demands,  without  requiring  any  vouchers, 
observing  he  was  likely  to  have  the  most  cor- 
rect accounts  by  having  none. 

At  what  time  Mr.  Bentley  began  to  assume 
that  appearance  from  which  he  derived  the  fa- 
miliar appellation  of  "  Dirty  Dick,"  we  cannot 
ascertain  ;  though  he  occasionally  appeared  at 
masquerades,  assemblies,  and  other  public 
places  in  the  most  elegant  attire,  yet  his  ap- 
pearance at  home  was  such  as  fully  to  justify 
the  above  epithet ;  he  generally  attended  in 
his  shop  without  a  coat,  while  the  remainder 
of  his  dress  and  his  whole  person  exactly  cor- 
responded with  the  appearance  of  his  ware- 
house. A  gentleman  once  venturing  to  give 
him  some  advice  respecting  the  propriety  of  a 
little  more  attention  to  personal  cleanliness, 
he  replied,  "  It  is  of  no  use,  sir  ;  if  I  wash  my 
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hands  to-day,  they  will  be  dirty  again  to-mor- 
row." On  returning-  from  any  place  of  public 
entertainment,  his  elegant  attire  was  immedi- 
ately thrown  aside  for  his  shop  clothing,  which 
he  mended  himself;  and  it  was  also  said,  that 
he  made  no  secret  of  washing  and  mending 
his  own  linen,  and  of  purchasing  his  shoes  at 
Rag- Fair.  Before  the  hair-powder  tax  was 
introduced,  Mr.  Bentley  frequently  paid  a  shil- 
ling for  dressing  that  head  which  he  afterwards 
seemed  to  think  unworthy  even  of  a  comb. 
On  one  occasion  he  sent  for  a  puff,  but  would 
not  have  it,  when  told  that  the  price  was  six- 
pence. "Why!"  cried  he,  "they  used  to  be 
two  shillings  a  dozen,  and  that's  only  two- 
pence a  piece  ;"  and  rather  than  give  the  sum 
demanded,  he  made  shift  with  the  foot  of  an 
old  stocking. 

Among  other  stories  that  are  related  of  Mr. 
Bentley's  frugality,  it  is  said,  that  he  once 
purchased  a  live  goose  for  the  sake  of  the 
wings  to  clean  his  goods :  he  employed  a 
woman  to  go  to  market  for  him  on  this  occa- 
sion, with  a  particular  charge  to  buy  a  young 
one,  and  gave  her  three-pence  for  her  trouble  ; 
the  goose,  however,  proved  to  be  old,  which 
he  did  not  discover  while  eating  the  flesh,  but 
by  endeavoring  to  crack  the  breast-bone,  on 
which  he  sought  the  woman,  in  order  to  re- 
cover the  three-pence  he  had  paid  her.  He  often 
sent,  in  the  name  of  "  Dirty  Dick,"  for  very 
small  quantities  of  vegetables,  and  was  seldom 
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known  to  have  any  fresh  meat,  though  he 
would  occasionally  indulge  himself  with  small 
pieces,  called  cuttings.  In  his  living,  it  is  re- 
ported that  he  never  exceeded  eighteen  pence 
a  day ;  for  he  observed  that  if  he  had  followed 
the  examples  of  many  other  people,  or  even  his 
old  former  custom  of  living,  he  should  inevita- 
bly have  involved  himself  in  a  state  of  bank- 
ruptcy or  have  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  prison.  When  told  that  other  people  could 
not  live  as  he  did,  he  would  reply :  "  Every 
one  can  that  pleases," — insisting  that  it  was 
no  hardship  to  him,  though  in  his  early  days, 
he  had  seven  dishes  on  his  table  at  a  time,  and 
three  servants  to  attend  him. 

Having  once  invited  some  persons  of  high 
respectability  to  supper,  after  transacting  busi- 
ness with  them  to  a  considerable  amount,  they 
came  to  appointment,  and  found  him  in  his 
shop.  He  received  them  with  great  politeness, 
requesting  them  to  excuse  him  a  few  minutes, 
and  went  out.  He  soon  returned  with  a  pound 
of  cheese,  a  loaf,  and  two  pots  of  porter,  which 
he  placed  on  his  dirty  counters,  saying : 
"There,  gentlemen,  is  your  supper,  and  it  is 
the  best  which  the  business  we  have  been 
transacting  Avill  afford." 

Mr.  Bentley's  house,  which  was  of  a  large 
size,  had  originally  a  front  of  white  plaster, 
which  time  had  converted  into  a  dingy  black. 
Its  outside  perfectly  corresponded  with  the 
interior,  and  both  with  the  figure  of  its  extra- 
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ordinary  inhabitant.  The  windows  were  liter- 
ally as  black,  and  covered  as  thickly  with  dirt 
and  smoke,  as  the  back  of  a  chimney  which  has 
not  been  swept  for  many  years.  Of  the  win- 
dows scarcely  a  pane  was  left  whole  ;  to  remedy 
which  several  of  the  window  shutters  long  re- 
mained unopened,  and  the  other  vacancies 
were  repaired  with  japanned  waiters,  and  tea- 
trays,  which  Mr.  Bentley  always  took  good 
care  to  chain  to  the  window  frames.  Though 
this  method  of  proceeding  may  appear  to  have 
proceeded  from  parsimony,  yet  notoriety  rather 
than  avarice  seemed  to  be  his  ruling  principle. 
By  the  adoption  of  this  dirty  system,  he  found, 
by  experience,  that  he  excited  much  curiosity, 
and  attracted  considerable  notice.  He  has 
been  heard  himself  to  relate,  that  a  lady  came 
purposely  from  Yorkshire  to  see  him,  as  the 
most  remarkable  character  she  had  ever  heard 
of,  and  it  is  certain  that  other  ladies  have  been 
equally  curious.  In  addition  to  this,  it  has 
been  related,  that  the  neighbors,  especially 
those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  fre- 
quently offered  to  defray  the  expense  of  paint- 
ing and  repairing  the  front  of  his  house,  but 
this  Mr.  Bentley  as  constantly  refused,  al- 
leging that  his  shop  was  so  well  known  abroad, 
as  well  as  at  home,  by  the  denomination  of  the 
"  Dirty  Warehouse"  of  Leadenhall  Street,  that 
to  alter  its  appearance,  would  ruin  his  trade 
with  the  Levant  and  other  foreign  parts. 

The  confusion  which  prevailed  in  the  inte- 
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rior  of  this  place  was  not  less  remarkable  than 
its  ruinous  appearance  without.  Gold  ear- 
rings, trinkets,  and  other  valuable  articles,  lay 
buried  among  his  goods  in  various  parts  of  the 
house.  Nothing,  perhaps,  can  convey  a  better 
idea  of  the  disorder  of  Mr.  Bentley's  shop  and 
business,  than  the  following  anecdote.  The 
traveller  of  a  mercantile  house  at  Birmingham, 
called  upon  him  and  obtained  an  order  to  a 
considerable  amount,  which  was  duly  executed. 
About  two  years  afterwards,  he  waited  upon 
him  for  payment  for  the  goods.  Mr.  Bentley, 
not  recollecting  his  person,  was  astonished  at 
the  demand,  and  declared  his  total  ignorance 
of  the  transaction.  The  traveller,  after  repeat- 
ed applications,  attributing  the  cause  to  the 
apparent  confusion  of  the  place,  requested 
permission  to  search  for  the  goods,  which  he 
thought  he  should  know.  After  spending 
much  time  and  trouble,  he  at  length  discovered 
the  bale  of  goods  unpacked,  exactly  as  it  was 
sent  from  Birmingham.  The  traveller  was 
agreeably  surprised  at  the  circumstance,  and 
Mr.  Bentley,  being  convinced,  honorably  set- 
tled the  account. 

The  ignorant  circulated  a  report,  that  Mr. 
Bentley  had  in  his  house  a  blue  room,  for  the 
same  purpose  as  that  mentioned  in  the  popular 
story  of  Blue-beard  ;  but  this  is  thought  to 
have  been  set  on  foot  by  himself,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  checking  impertinent  curiosity.  It  is, 
however,  asserted  as  a  fact,  that  he  had  a  room 
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which  had  remained  locked  up,  without  being 
ever  opened,  for  a  great  number  of  years.  Of 
this  singular  fancy  the  following  circumstance 
is  said  to  have  been  the  cause.  Mr.  Bentley 
was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  young  lady, 
and,  previous  to  the  performance  of  the  cere- 
mony, he  invited  her  and  several  of  her  rela- 
tives to  partake  of  a  sumptuous  entertainment. 
Having  prepared  every  thing  for  their  recep- 
tion, he  anxiously  waited  in  this  apartment  the 
arrival  of  his  intended  bride,  when  a  messen- 
ger entered  bringing  the  melancholy  intelli- 
gence of  her  sudden  death.  This  unexpected 
event  had  such  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he 
closed  up  the  room,  with  the  resolution  that  it 
should  never  again  be  opened. 

In  this  capacious  habitation  Mr.  Bentley 
lived  alone,  without  servant  or  domestic  of  any 
kind.  For  more  than  twenty  years  before  he 
quitted  business,  he  had  not  kept  a  servant  of 
either  sex ;  and,  if  asked  the  reason,  he  would 
reply  that  he  was  once  robbed  by  a  servant, 
and  was  therefore  determined  never  to  keep 
one  again.  Some  person  inquired  whether  he 
kept  a  dog  or  cat  to  destroy  any  vermin  he 
might  have  in  the  house  ;  he  answered  with  a 
smile  :  "  No,  sir,  they  only  make  more  dirt  and 
spoil  more  goods  than  their  services  are  worth. 
And  as  to  rats  and  mice,"  added  he,  "  how  can 
they  live  in  my  house  when  I  take  care  to 
leave  them  nothing  to  eat  ?" 

Though  Mr,  Bentley  kept  no  servant  in  his 
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house,  he  employed  a  poor  man  by  the  hour 
to  watch  his  door,  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of 
impertinent  people,  carry  out  his  goods  occa- 
sionally, buy  provisions,  and  hand  the  shutters, 
which  he  himself  put  up  and  took  clown  every 
night  and  morning.  This  man  had  directions, 
when  Bentley  was  above,  shaving  or  otherwise 
employed,  to  call  him  on  the  entrance  of  any 
customer,  when  he  would  come  down  just  as 
he  was,  half  shaved,  or  perhaps  half  naked. 
Notwithstanding  his  oddities,  he  was  remarka- 
bly polite  to  his  customers,  and  the  ladies  in 
particular  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  the 
elegance  of  his  manners. 

Amid  the  mass  of  filth  which  a  long  series 
of  years  had  accumulated  in  his  habitation,  Mr. 
Bentley  led  the  kind  of  life  we  have  already 
described,  till  his  lease  of  the  premises  expired  ; 
and,  in  February,  1804,  he  quitted  them  with 
great  reluctance,  being  under  articles  to  his 
successor,  Mr.  Gosling,  to  relinquish  business 
in  his  favor.  For  thirty  years  he  had  invaria- 
bly refused  admittance  to  every  one,  the 
ground  landlord  not  excepted,  declaring  that 
he  would  not  suffer  a  saint  from  heaven  to  go 
over  his  house.  His  lease  terminated  at 
Christmas,  1802  ;  and  during  the  next  year  Mr. 
Bentley  was  the  tenant  of  Mr.  Gosling,  and  to 
him  also  he  denied  access  till  he  could  no 
longer  withhold  it. 

Mr.  Gosling,  on  obtaining  possession  of  the 
premises,  indulged  the  curious  with  a  view  of 
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the  apartments.  This  permission  attracted 
great  numbers  of  visitors,  by  one  of  whom  the 
following  description  of  the  interior  of  this 
extra-ordinary  mansion  is  given  : — 

The  first  objects  that  attracted  attention, 
were  the  ponderous  folding-doors  of  the  shop, 
and  the  rusty  bolts,  bars,  and  chains  for  secur- 
ing them.  The  ceiling  in  the  hall  exhibited 
traces  of  former  elegance,  and  the  stair-case 
displayed  much  workmanship.  On  the  first 
flight  of  stairs  hung  the  remains  of  a  long-ex- 
tinguished lamp.  The  first  room  on  the  first 
floor  had  been  a  kitchen,  where  was  seen  a 
jack,  spit,  &c,  the  rusty  condition  of  which 
demonstrated  that  it  had  not  been  moved  for 
many  years.  It  had  long  been  deprived  of  its 
chain,  with  which  Mr.  Bentley  secured  the 
tea-trays  placed  against  the  broken  panes  of 
his  shop  windows.  Here,  also,  was  a  clock, 
which  Avas  once  handsome,  and  no  doubt  reg- 
ulated the  movements  of  his  father's  family, 
but  now  so  disguised  with  dirt,  as  to  be  much 
better  calculated  to  inform  the  spectator  how 
many  years'  filth  it  had  accumulated,  than  to 
point  out  the  fleeting  hours  and  minutes. 
The  kitchen  range,  once  equally  good  and 
useful,  had  only  been  used  to  support  a  frying- 
pan  without  a  handle,  curiously  mended  with 
pegs,  in  which  Bentley  used  to  burn  a  mixture 
of  small-coal  and  charcoal  for  cooking  his  pro- 
visions. The  furniture  of  this  place  consisted 
of  a  dirty  round  table,  and  a  bottomless  chair 
16 
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made  useful  by  the  cover  of  a  packing  box. 
Except  a  few  articles  of  broken  earthenware, 
the  shelves  and  dressers  exhibited  nothing  but 
old  shoes,  a  masquerade  wig,  cocked  hat  and 
sword.  Beside  the  tin  flour-vessel,  the  clean- 
est article  in  the  house,  stood  a  chemist's 
pipkin  supplied  with  soap  for  shaving,  a  brush 
of  his  own  manufacture,  and  a  piece  of  broken 
looking-glass  curiously  inlaid  in  wood.  This 
was  evidently  the  only  dressing  and  sitting- 
room,  and  here  also  its  extraordinary  inhabit- 
ant reposed,  wrapping  himself  up  in  an  old 
coat,  and  lying  upon  the  floor,  which,  from  the 
accumulated  dirt  and  rubbish,  must  have  been 
softer  than  the  bare  boards. 

Next  to  the  kitchen  was  a  small  study, 
apparently  long  inhabited  by  spiders.  The 
closet  was  full  of  dirty  bottles,  from  which  it 
was  conjectured  that  Mr.  Bentley  had  formerly 
been  engaged  in  chemical  pursuits.  The 
ceiling  or' tins  room  had  been  elegant,  and  the 
ground  being  blue,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
blue  room,  by  which  it  has  already  been  men- 
tioned in  this  narrative.  The  secretary  and 
bookcase  contained  some  valuable  works  ;  the 
counterpart  was  his  jewelry  casket,  from  which 
he  used  to  indulge  his  female  customers  with 
little  ornaments  as  presents,  which  never  failed 
to  be  very  productive  in  his  way  of  business. 

The  dining-rdb«L  contained  a  large,  round, 
mahogany  table,  at  which,  as  Bentley  related, 
the  company  were  entrained  at  his  christen- 
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ing.  Here  the  looking-glasses  and  pictures 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  sable  walls. 
The  antiquated  grate,  once  highly  polished 
steel,  but  for  many  years  a  prey  to  consuming 
rust,  contained  nothing  combustible,  but  seem- 
ed to  groan  under  an  immense  burden  of 
mortar  and  rubbish  blown  down  the  chimney. 
The  marble  side-board,  relics  of  chairs,  the 
chimney-piece,  elegantly  carved,  and  the  shades 
of  lustres  hung  round  the  ceiling,  indicated  the 
former  respectability  of  the  place. 

The  carpet  in  this  room  was  a  curiosity,  for, 
except  the  corner  was  turned  up,  the  visitor 
imagined  that  he  was  treading  on  dirty  boards. 
One  of  the  closets  was  full  of  pipkins  and 
phials,  of  which  Mr.  Benfey  charged  his  suc- 
cessor to  be  particularly  careful,  as  they  con- 
tained poison  enough  to  destroy  half  London. 

The  second  floor  was  truly  a  repository  of 
rubbish  and  filth.  In  one  of  the  rooms  was  a 
heap  of  feathers,  which  had  been  the  contents 
of  a  bed  that  had  fallen  to  pieces  on  being 
moved,  and  adjoining  to  this  was  a  small  apart- 
ment, once  his  mother's  favorite  dressing-room, 
but  long  converted  into  a  workshop,  and  which 
contained  the  remains  of  a  forge,  work-bench, 
tools  for  jewellery,  smith's  work,  japanning  and 
other  operations.  In  the  passage  lay  all  the 
account-books  of  his  father,  who  no  doubt 
would  have  been  equally  mortified  and  irritated, 
could  he  have  returned  to  wifness  his  son's 
proceedings.  # 
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In  one  of  the  garrets  were  found  fragments 
of  a  four-post  bedstead,  relics  of  blankets,  pil- 
lows and  bedding-,  but  no  description  can  con- 
vey any  idea  of  their  rotten  and  filthy  condi- 
tion. This  had  evidently  once  been  Mr.  Bent- 
leyV  chamber.  It  also  contained  a  heap  of 
old  shoes  and  several  baskets  of  foul  cast-off 
linen.  In  another  of  the  garrets  was  a  table 
covered  with  globes  and  astronomical  instru- 
ments, telescopes,  compasses,  and  books,  and 
here  Mr.  Bentley  is  said  to  have  spent  much 
time  in  the  study  of  the  heavens. 

Such  was  the  appearance  of  the  interior  of 
this  building,  which  remained  for  twenty  years 
the  wonder  of  every  spectator.  Mr.  Bentley, 
Defore  he  quitted  the  premises,  was  at  length 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  disagreeable  necessity 
of  putting  them  in  repair.  To  avoid  any  legal 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  dilapidations,  he 
paid  down,  without  hesitation,  the  sum  at  which** 
the  surveyor  estimated  the  expense  of  the  re- 
pairs ;  but  in  this  business  he  manifested  his 
accustomed  singularity,  not  suffering  the  la- 
borers to  enter  the  ground  floor,  but  compelling 
them  to  descend  into  the  cellar  through  its 
window,  and  go  up  to  the  top  and  other  parts 
by  a  ladder  raised  against  the  front,  so  as  not 
to  interrupt  the  business  of  Ins  shop. 

In  February,  1804,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Bentley  finally  quitted  that  busi- 
ness which  fgr  forty  years  he  had  conducted 
in  a  manner  so  truly  extraordinary.     It  may 
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be  supposed  that  his  time  would  now  hang 
heavy  upon  his  hands,  after  being  for  so  long 
a  period  accustomed  to  the  active  pursuits  of 
trade.  We  are,  however,  convinced  that  this 
opinion  is  erroneous.;  for  Mr.  Bentley,  as  it 
appears  from  the  preceding  account,  possesses 
an  enlightened  and  well-informed  mind,  and 
sufficient  resources  within  himself  to  pass  his 
time  agreeably,  either  amid  the  bustle  of  busi- 
ness or  the  calmer  hours  of  retirement. 


JOSEPH  HAYNES. 


Joseph  Haynes  was  the  Patch-of  the  the- 
atre, if  we  may  venture,  though  but  in  metaphor, 
to  transfer  an  officer  or  fool  of  regal  conse- 
quence to  the  mimic  kingdom.  The  place  of 
his  birth  is  not  known,  nor  the  exact  condition 
of  his  parents,  further  than  that  they  were 
poor,  but  in  their  character  respectable.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  Westminster  has 
the  honor  of  having  produced  him,  as  Toby  as 
Thomas,  his  original  biographer,  states  that  he 
was  educated  at  St.  Martin's  school,  where  his 
progress  was  so  extraordinary  as  to  attract 
great  admiration  ;  indeed,  so  remarkable  were 
his  aptitude  and  proficiency,  that  several  gen- 
tlemen sent  him  to  Oxford,  in  order  that  a  lad 
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of  such  lively  intelligence  should  not  be  lost 
by  the  obscurity  of  his  birth. 

At  college  he  was  no  less  distinguished  than 
he  had  been  at  school,  and  it  is  universally 
said  of  him,  that,  had  his  discretion  been  equal 
to  his  wit,  he  might  have  established  a  flourish- 
ing fortune. 

When  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  was  elected 
member  for  the  university,  he  gave  Haynes 
some  employment,  and  after  he  became  secre- 
tary of  state  still  continued  him  in  his  service. 
But  the  vanity  and  imprudence  of  Haynes 
were  enemies  to  his  advancement,  for  he  had 
no  correct  notion  of  confidential  business,  and 
affected  the  airs  of  a  statesman  among  his 
companions,  by  talking  of  the  contents  of  the 
public  despatches  which  he  had  translated  into 
Latin  for  his  patron  ;  insomuch,  that  when  he 
came  to  a  tavern  all  were  hushed  but  Machia- 
velli. 

Conduct  of  this  kind  was  not  however  ap- 
proved by  Sir'Joseph,  who,  still,  without  losing 
his  regard  for  his  humor  and  vivacity,  found  it 
necessary  to  be  more  wary  with  so  indiscreet 
a  servant,  and  accordingly  recommended  him 
to  one  of  the  heads  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, by  whom  he  was  indulgently  entertain- 
ed, and  where  he  took  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts.  His  native  character  and  propensity 
to  tricks  and  jocularity  continued,  however,  to 
keep  pace  with  his  learning  ;  for,  soon  after 
he  had  attained  his  academical  dignity,  a  com- 
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pany  of  strolling  players  came  to  the  city,  and 
Joe,  as  our  hero  was  familiarly  called  by  all 
who  knew  him,  was  easily  persuaded  to  join 
them. 

With  these  players  he  continued  some  time 
wandering  over  the  country  ;  at  last  he  came 
to  London,  where  he  was  induced  to  perform 
at  a  theatre  then  recently  erected  in  Hatton 
Garden,  and  when  that  establishment  was  bro- 
ken up,  he  obtained  an  engagement  at  Drury 
Lane,  about  the  time  when  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham brought  out  the  Rehearsal ;  and  it  so 
happened,  that  on  the  eve  of  the  representa- 
tion of  that  play,  Lacy,  who  was  to  perform 
the  part  of  Bays,  fell  sick,  and  Joe  was  suddenly 
substituted  for  him.  By  the  duke's  sugges- 
tions, and  the  instructions  which  Lacy  was 
able  to  give  him,  he  made  himself  quickly 
master  of  the  character,  and  performed  it  with 
great  applause  ;  indeed  with  such  eminent 
success,  that  many  of  the  nobility,  and  some 
of  the  most  ingenious  men  of  the  time,  became 
solicitous  of  his  acquaintance.  The  duke  him- 
self Avas  so  much  pleased  with  him,  and  inter- 
ested in  his  curious  peculiarities,  that  when  he 
went  on  his  embassy  to  Paris  he  carried  Haynes 
in  his  suite,  and  often  entertained  him  more 
as  a  companion  than  so  humble  a  dependant. 

Joe  was  mightily  delighted  with  the  French 
people,  and  he  was  no  less  agreeable  to  them. 
His  quaint  pleasantry  made  him  a  fascinating 
companion  to  the  men,  and  his  whimsical  pas- 
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gions  as  much  so  to  the  ladies.  He  soon  saw, 
however,  that  he  was  deficient  in  rank,  and 
to  remedy  the  defect  created  himself  a  count, 
and  staid  behind  the  duke  as  such  when  his 
grace  returned  home. 

He  had  now  fairly  set  up  on  his  own  means, 
and  his  trade  was  prosperous  ;  but  no  state  of 
life  is  without  its  cares,  for  although  he  bor- 
rowed money  for  some  time  with  great  ease 
and  success,  liveries  came  to  be  paid,  duns 
multiplied,  and  the  steward  on  his  estates  in 
England  was  one  of  the  most  irregular  fellows 
possible,  neglecting  always  to  make  him  re- 
mittances, in  the  most  embarrassing  manner. 
In  a  word,  this  rogue  of  a  steward  became  so 
intolerable  that  Joe  was  obliged  to  put  himself 
out  of  harm's  way  from  his  Parisian  creditors, 
and,  steering  for  Dieppe,  embarked  there  for 
England. 

He  was  joyously  received  by  his  old  com- 
panions in  London,  and  immediately  joined  the 
players  at  the  theatre'  in  Dorset  Gardens  ;  and 
there  he  became  a  noted  dancer,  "  having,"  as 
says  his  biographer,  "learned,  it  seems,  in 
France  that  faculty  so  natural  to  the  French, 
to  fling  his  legs  about."  After  some  short 
time  he  left  this  theatre  and  went  to  Drury 
Lane,  where  he  continued  until  it  was  destroy- 
ed by  fire. 

While  the  theatre  was  re-building,  Killigrew 
and  Hart  sent  the  scene-shifter  to  Paris,  to 
learn  something  of  the  machinery  of  the  French 
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stage,  and  Joe  agreed  to  accompany  him  to 
act  as  his  interpreter ;  but  somehow  Joe  had 
occasion,  before  leaving  London,  to  spend  the 
money  given  for  their  expenses.  This,  how- 
ever, was  no  great  embarrassment,  for  he  im- 
mediately nominated  himself  secretary  to  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  who  had  gone  on  a  secret 
expedition  to  Maestricht,  and  whom  he  was 
obliged  immediately  to  follow.  By  this  ex- 
pedient he  contrived  to  travel  on  horseback  to 
Dover,  the  scene-shifter  acting  as  his  servant. 

They  scon  reached  Paris,  where  the  count, 
much  to  his  surprise,  found  that  the  inhabitants 
had  memories,  and  that  he  was  recollected  by 
those  of  whom  he  had  done  the  honor  of  bor- 
rowing money  ;  but  he  for  some  time  parried 
their  hints  for  payment  with  the  facetious 
dexterity  of  a  Sheridan.  At  last  they  became 
tired  with  his  fencing,  and  resolved  to  prevent 
his  escape.  Joe,  however,  being  informed  by  a 
tavern  keeper  of  their  kind  intentions,  resolved 
on  the  instant  to  be  off;  so  borrowing  from  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  rector  of  the  Jesuits' 
College  the  sum  of  forty  pounds,  by  a  pretend- 
ed note  from  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  he  re- 
turned to  London  with  the  scene-shifter,  as 
well  informed  of  the  theatric  machines  and 
scenes  of  the  Parisian  theatre  as  if  he  had 
been  all  the  time  in  Jerusalem. 

Next  summer,  he  went  with  the  Kino-'s 
Company  to  Oxford,  where  his  salary  as&  a 
player  being  inadequate  to  his  expenses,  he 
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turned  fortune-teller ;  but,  notwithstanding  that 
universities  are  the  great  hotbeds  of  all  sorts 
of  folly  in  opinion,  he  was  obliged  to  decamp 
in  the  night  for  London. 

Hart,  who  was  a  person  of  respectable  con- 
duct, had  not  been  too  well  pleased  with  Joe's 
negotiations  in  France,  and  with  his  having 
squandered  so  much  money  in  Paris  to  no 
purpose,  had  some  natural  anger  against  him, 
and  this  was  cause  enough  for  Joe  to  cherish 
spite  in  return.  In  the  play  of  Catiline's 
Conspiracy,  acted  about  this  time,  a  great 
number  of  senators  of  Rome  were  wanted, 
and  Hart  made  Joe  one,  although  his  salary, 
being  fifty  shillings  a  week,  freed  him  from 
any  obligation  to  accept  the  dignity.  Joe, 
however,  after  some  symptoms'  of  rebellion, 
complied.  He  got  a  scaramouch  dress,  a  large, 
full  ruff,  made  himself  whiskers  from  ear  to 
ear,  put  on  his  head  a  merry  Andrew's  cap, 
and,  with  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth,  bearing  a 
three-legged  stool  in  his  hand,  he  followed  Hart 
on  the  stage,  set  himself  down  behind  him, 
and  began  to  smoke  his  pipe,  and  to  laugh  and 
point  at  him.  This  ludicrous  figure  put  the 
whole  theatre  in  a  roar  of  laughter.  Hart, 
who  was  a  man  of  such  self-possession  and 
equanimity  that  happen  what  might,  he  never 
discomposed  himself,  continued  his  part  with- 
out being  aware  of  Joe's  behavior,  wondering, 
hoAvever,atthe  seemingly  unaccountable  mirth. 
At  last,  happening  to  turn  his  head,  he  beheld 
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Joe,  and  in  great  wrath  instantly  made  his  exit, 
swearing  he  never  would  set  his  foot  on  the 
stage  unless  Joe  were  immediately  dismissed. 
Joe  was  accordingly  sent  off,  byt,  nothing  down- 
hearted, he  instantly  joined  a  company  of  stroll- 
ers at  Greenwich,  where  he  acted  and  danced 
for  some  time  ;  but  tiring  soon,  he  lampooned 
them  all,  and  came  to  London. 

Joe  had  not  forgotten  that  Hart  had  been 
the  cause  of  his  dismissal,  and  resolved  to  be 
revenged ;  accordingly,  as  he  was  one  day 
Avalking  in  the  street,  he  met  a  parson  of  an 
odd,  simple  appearance,  whom  he  accosted  in 
a  friendly  manner,  as  if  they  had  been  former- 
lv  acquainted,  although  he  had  never  seen  him 
beforo,  and  they  adjourned  together  to  a  tavern, 
where  the  parson  informed  Joe  that  he  had 
been  chaplain  to  the  ship  Monke,  but  was 
then  in  lack  of  employment.  Joe  expressed 
great  satisfaction  at  hearing  the  news,  as  it 
was  in  his  power  to  help  him  to  a  place  of  sixty 
pounds  a  year,  bed,  board,  and  washing,  besides 
gifts  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  only  for  officiat- 
ing one  hour  in  the  four-and-twenty,  from 
nine  to  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  The  marine 
priest  was  delighted,  and,  returning  his  warm- 
est thanks,  entreated  Joe  to  inform  him  of  the 
particulars.  Upon  which  Joe  told  him  that  his 
name  was  Haynes,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
patentees  of  Drury  Lane  theatre,  and  that  he 
would  make  him  chaplain  to  the  play-house. 
"Against  to-morrow,"  said  Joe,  "I  would 
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have  you  provide  yourself  with  a  bell,  and 
there  is  half  a  crown  to  buy  one  ;  and  at  nine 
o'clock  go  to  the  play-house,  and  ring  your  bell, 
and  call  them  all  to  prayers,  saying,  in  an 
audible  voice,  'Players,  come  to  prayers! 
players,  come  to  prayers  !'  This  you  must  do, 
lest  they  mistake  you  for  the  dustman,  both 
bells  being  so  much  alike.  But  there  is  one 
thing  that  I  particularly  desire  you  to  take 
care  of;  on  the  third  door  on  the  left  hand, 
lives  one  Mr.  Hart.  That  gentleman,  whether 
he  be  delirious  or  frantic,  or  whether  he  be 
possessed  of  some  notions  of  atheism,  if  you 
mention  prayers,  will  laugh  at  you,  perhaps 
swear,  curse,  and  abuse  you.  If  it  proceed 
from  the  first,  the  poor  unhappy  gentleman 
ought  to  be  pitied  ;  but  if  from  the  latter,  he 
shall  quit  the  house,  for  I  will  never  suffer 
such  wickedness  in  any  play-hou^e  where  I  am 
concerned ;  and  do,  my  good  sir,  let  it  be  your 
earnest  endeavor  to  find  out  the  cause,  and  by 
your  ghostly  exhortations  to  remove  the  ef- 
fects,— such  Aveeds  must  not  be  permitted  to 
grow  in  a  vineyard  where  you  are  the  gardener  ; 
abuse  you  must  expect,  but  your  reward  will 
be  great  gain — go  to  his  house  and  oblige  him 
to  come  along  with  you  to  prayers." 

Being  thus  advised,  the  parson,  after  a  part- 
ing cup,  withdrew  and  bought  the  bell. 

Next  morning,  according  to  orders,  his  rever- 
ence went  to  the  theatre,  ringing  his  bell, 
and  calling  aloud,  "Players,  come  to  prayers  ! 
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Dlayers,  come  to  prayers  !"  Finding  Hart's 
door  open,  he  went  in  bawling-,  "  Players,  come 
to  prayers !"  Hart  came  down  in  a  violent 
passion,  and  demanded  to  know  why  he  was 
so  disturbed. 

The  parson  replied,  "Players,  come  to 
prayers  !" 

Hart,  seeing  no  help,  bridled  his  passion, 
and  said,  "  that  he  wondered  how  a  gentleman 
of  his  gown  and  seeming  sense,  could  make 
himself  so  ridiculous."  The  parson  looked  at 
him  with  'an  eye  of  doubt,  then  rang  his  bell 
again,  and  bawled  to  the  pitch  of  his  voice, 
"  Players,  come  to  prayers  !"  Hart,  in  despera- 
tion, now  began  to  swear  ;  but  the  other  in- 
formed him,  "I  have  been  told  of  your  cursing 
and  swearing  and  atheistical  blasphemies  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  I  will  do  my  duty,1'  and,  accord- 
ingly, laid  hands  on  Hart  to  drag  him  away, 
bawling,  "  Players,  come  to  prayers  !" 

At  this  new  absurdity,  Hart  began  to  suspect 
that  his  reverence  was  mad,  or  that  some  trick 
was  played  upon  him,  and  asked  him  to  walk  into 
his  room,  when,  after  they  had  drunk  a  cup  of- 
sack  together,  the  parson  told  the  whole  story 
of  his  engagement.  The  poor  man  was  soon 
undeceived  ;  the  story,  however,  taking  wings, 
reached  the  ears  of  King  Charles,  who  was  so 
mightily  pleased  with  the  joke,  that  he  sent 
for°Joe,  and  had  him  reinstated  in  the  theatre. 

But  the  adventure  did  not  end  here  ;  for  the 
parson  had  a  son  who  was  accounted  a  great 
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swordsman,  a  fighting,  fiery,  choleric,  hector- 
ing fellow,  but,  as  such  commonly  are  at  bottom, 
as  rank  a  coward  as  ever  traduced  his  neigh- 
bor behind  his  back,  and  he  swaggeringly 
vowed  to  revenge  his  father's  wrongs. 

He  met  Joe  coming  from  the  rehearsal  one 
day,  and  desired  him  to  draw  ;  Joe  demanded 
to  know  why,  and  they  adjourned  to  a  tavern 
that  he  might  be  informed.  After  learning 
the  business,  Joe  agreed  to  give  the  satisfac- 
tion sought,  but  requested  a  short  time  to  say 
his  prayers,  and  retired  to  another  room,  where 
he  prayed  aloud  that  he  might  be  forgiven  for 
killing  seventeen  different  persons  in  duels,  and 
concluded  by  asking  forgiveness  for  being 
obliged  to  add  this  unhappy  gentleman  to  the 
catalogue  !  The  other  hearing  him,  and  think- 
ing his  thread  of  life  near  its  end,  ran  down 
stairs,  and  left  Joe  to  pay  the  reckoning. 

In  the  summer  vacation  Joe  determined  to 
turn  mountebank,  and  set  out,  with  a  retinue 
of  tumblers,  dancers,  &c,  for  Hertford.  He 
himself  passed  by  the  venerable  name  of  Sig- 
nore  Salmatius,  whose  fame  sounded  not  only 
in  Italy,  but  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  as  he 
himself  declared.  On  his  arrival  at  Hertford 
he  commenced  business,  and  great  Avas  his 
practice,  and  great  his  applause  ;  the  invalids 
and  curious  of  all  ages  nocking  to  him.  But 
mortal  greatness  cannot  continue  long  without 
change,  and  so  Joe  found ;  for  whilst  in  the 
meridian  of  his  glory,  a  doctor,  no  less  famous 
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than  himself,  vulgarly  called  the  Unborn  Doc- 
tor, came  rattling  into  Hertford  in  a  coach  and 
six,  with  fine  liveries  and  a  long  train  of  at- 
tendants, which  caused  Joe's  practice  to  de- 
cline. But  he  was  not  to  be  beaten  in  this 
manner  ;  so  he  ordered  his  stage  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  same  street,  and  within  three 
yards  of  his  opponent's,  determined  to  have 
his  share  in  the  spectators  if  he  could  not 
attain  it  in  his  practice  ;  and  as  the  Unborn 
Doctor  came  on  his  stage,  Joe  mounted  on  his, 
and  abused  him  in  the  most  vituperative  terms. 
The  doctor  retaliated,  and  had  the  best  of  the 
argument ;  but  Joe  challenged  him  to  come 
next  market  day,  and  upon  the  public  stage 
to  discuss  a  point  of  physic  with  him.  The 
challenge  was  accepted,  and  they  were  attend- 
ed with  grand  huzzas"  by  the  mob  to  their  sep- 
arate lodgings. 

The  day  being  come,  a  great  flock  assembled 
to  hear  this  learned  controversy;  and  the 
adversaries  being  on  the  stage,  Joe  proposed 
that  each  should  mount  a  stool  to  be  more 
conspicuous  to  the  spectators  ;  and  this  being- 
agreed  to,  he  commenced  as  follows  : — 

"  Gentlemen,  T  thank  you  all  for  your  good 
company,  and  hope  that  I  shall  thoroughly 
convince  you,  before  you  go,  how  grossly  you 
have  all  been  abused  by  this  impostor,  and  that 
you  will  be  so  far  from  repenting  of  your  com 
ing  hither,  that  I  shall  deserve  your  eternal 
thanks  and  prayers,  for  discovering  those  dan 
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gerous  shelves  and  rocks  the  dear  bark  of  your 
healths  was  in  danger  of  splitting  against. 
Gentlemen,  I  neither  come  hither  to  get  a 
name  nor  an  estate  ;  the  first,  by  my  assiduous 
study  and  care,  and  many  miraculous  cures 
performed  in  Spain,  Italy,  Genoa,  Flanders, 
Holland,  France  and  England  ;  nay,  as  I  may 
boldly  say,  per  totum  terrarufin  orb'em,  has  es- 
tablished that  (thanks  to  my  propitious  stars  !) 
many  years  ago.  As  to  the  latter,  gentlemen, 
those  kings  and  foreign  princes  who,  by  my 
skill,  have  been  preserved  and  snatched  from 
the  dreadful, hungry  and  gaping  jaws  of  death, 
and  whose  images  I  have  the  honor  to  wear 
(showing  several  medals),  have  sufficiently  re- 
warded my  care,  and  put  me  beyond  any 
such  occasion  to  follow  my  profession  ibr  the 
lucre  of  gain  at  this  time  of  day.  But  hearing 
how  much  the  English  nation  was  opp;" 
with  the  scurvy,  gout.  &c,  I  thought  m\ 
bound  in  duty,  knowing  my  cures  infallible,  to 
come  hither  and  relieve  the  distempered.  Be- 
sides, gentlemen,  I  am  the  seventh  son  of  a 
seventh  son ;  so  was  my  father  before  me,  and 
my  grandfather  before  him  ;  all  have  remained 
seventh  sons  of  seventh  sons  for  near  200  years. 
To  convince  yen  that  what  I  say  is  truth,  I 
foresee  that  some  heavy  judgment  will  fall  on 
the  head  of  that  impostor,  which  I  pray  Heaven 
may  be  shown  here  as  an  exemplary  punish- 
ment. Lord  grant  that  the  impostor  may  mil 
and  the  true  doctor  remain  unhurt !" 
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At  these  words,  and  just  as  his  opponent 
was  beginning  to  stutter  his  answer,  Joe's 
Merry-andrew,  who  was  underneath  the  stage 
of  his  rival  with  a  cord  fastened  to  his  stool, 
pulled  it  from  under  him,  and  down  he  tumbled. 
This  decided  the  controversy.  Joe  was  carried 
to  his  lodgings  in  triumph,  and  the  other  St, 
John  Long  was  hooted  out  ol^the  town  with 
shame  and  disgrace. 

Joe's  fame  was  now  waxen  wide  ;  but  at 
length  having  been  guilty  of  some  misde- 
meanors, he  was  committed  to  prison.  He 
was,  however,  after  a  time  discharged  ;  came 
to  his  London  engagement,  and  entertained 
the  audience  with  a  prologue  descriptive  of  his 
summer's  grass-hopping. 

He  some  time  afterwards  took  a  trip  to 
Windsor,  and  entered  himself  with  a  company 
of  strollers,  who  were  in  a  deplorable  condition, 
having  acted  all  their  small  stock  of  plays,  and 
those  so  often,  that  nobody  would  come  to  see 
them.  At  last  Joe,  on  condition  that  he  should 
have  half  the  proceeds,  undertook  to  fill  the 
house. 

The  play  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
was  given  out  for  acting  by  Joe,  although  not 
one  in  the  company  knew  a  word  of  it,  and 
they  had  a  full  house ;  however,  Joe  was 
puzzled  what  excuse  to  offer  for  not  playing 
as  advertised,  when  he  saw  a  lady  of  great; 
note  in  the  town  coming  to  the  theatre.  He 
ran  to  her  coach,  told  her  that  they  had  giver* 
17 
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out  a  play  which  could  not  be  acted,  as  some 
of  their  company  were  indisposed,  and  entreat- 
ed that  her  ladyship  would  be  pleased  to  ask 
for  any  other,  as  the  audience  lvould  be  satis- 
fied with  whatever  she  commanded.  This  she 
promised  to  do  ;  and  Joe  getting  upon  the 
stage,  she  called  to  him  and  asked  what  play 
was  to  be  adied.  lie  told  her  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor ;  to  this  she  replied,  that, 
being  fatigued  with  it  in  London,  she  could 
not  endure  the  thought  of  it,  and  besought 
him  to  oblige  her  by  putting  it  off.  Joe  said, 
if  the  audience  would  please  to  accept  of  it, 
he  would  certainly  oblige  her  ladyship  in  any 
thing,  and  accordingly  the  play  was  put  off, 
and  he  got  his  money. 

In  the  spring,  Joe  went  to  Portsmouth  with 
a  company  of  strollers  ;  but  as  they  did  not 
succeed,  they  all  left  the  town  except  Joe, 
who  was  imprisoned  for  debt.  He,  however, 
made  his  escape,  and  went  to  the  governor  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  who  entertained  him  at  his 
own  table,  and  mustered  him  as  a  soldier,  but 
freed  Mm  from  all  duty  and  attendance,  allow- 
ing him  at  the  same  time  treble  pay  out  of  his 
own  pocket.  Joe  soon  after  visited  Portsmouth, 
and  boasting  how  he  had  been  entertained, 
the  tale  came  to  the  governor's  ears,  who 
ordered  a  file  of  musketeers  to  fetch  him 
back,  and  threw  him  into  durance,  threatening 
to  hang  him  for  deserting.  At  this  juncture, 
§,  new  ambassador  to  Constantinople  was  forced 
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to  put  in  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  contrary- 
winds,  and  Joe  was  sent  to  hin  ,  unwilling, 
however,  to  leave  England  ;  but  in  tne  end  he 
consented,  and  sailed  for  the  Ottoman  me- 
tropolis. 

The  ambassador  died  on  the  passage.  His 
lady  and  family  returned,  and  on  her  way  made 
some  stay  at  Leghorn,  where  she  presented 
Joe  with  the  better  part  of  her  husband's  ward- 
robe, and  a  handsome  present  in  money.  The 
money  ci  course  did  not  last  long,  and  he  was 
reduced  to  great  want,  when  he  met  with  an 
Englishman  belonging  to  the  factory,  who, 
having  known  him  at  the  play-house,  invited 
him  to  his  house,  where  Joe  gave  him  a  narra- 
tive of  his  misfortunes.  Through  this  man  he 
was  introduced  to  dance  Defore  the  grand 
duke  of  Florence,  and  had  the  honor  to  teach 
the  young  prince  and  princess.  He  afterwards 
rose  to  great  importance,  insomuch  that  who- 
ever desired  to  obtain  any  favor  of  the  duke, 
could  intercede  with  no  fitter  man  to  accom- 
plish his  desire.  This  begat  him  enemies, 
and  he  had  more  than  one  quarrel  on  the 
subject. 

Joe,  in  teaching  the  princess,  however,  was 
a  little  too  familiar,  but  luckily  for  his  head  he 
made  his  escape  to  Rome  ;  there  he  applied 
to  the  English  agent,  by  whom  he  was  well 
entertained,  an  delight  of   all 

companies.       His  holiness  the  pope  was  im- 
mensely pleased  with  him,  and  had  his  picture 
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drawn  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Roman 
painters,  holding  the  pope's  picture  in  his  hand 
and  smiling  on  it.  At  last,  weary  of  this  great- 
ness, he  took  his  leave,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land, where,  on  reaching  London,  he  waited  on 
King  James,  had  the  honor  to  kiss  his  hand, 
and  remained  in  favor  during  his  reign  ;  but 
after  his  abdication,  Joe  turned  precisian,  wear- 
ing a  plain  band,  and  following  the  law  under 
the  name  of  an  attorney.  In  this  masquer- 
ade he  continued  some  time  ;  afterwards 
he  preached  among  the  Quakers,  and,  return- 
ing to  the  stage,  finished  his  career  as  an 
actor. 


NELL  GVVINN 


Eleanor  Gwinn  was  the  daughter  of  a 
tradesman  in  mean  circumstances,  who  could 
not  afford  to  bestow  on  her  much  education, 
but  who  took  care  to  introduce  her  to  as 
good  company  as  possible,  and  to  implant 
in  her  mind  a  sense  of  virtue  and  delicacy. 
At  an  early  age  she  went  to  live  with  a  widow 
lady,  where  a  counsellor  at  law,  seeing  her, 
was  smitten  Avith  her  beauty,  and  made  love 
to  her  in  rather  a  violent  manner,  but  without 
success.  This  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  lady,  who  herself  had  a  penchant  for  the 
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lawyer,  she  became  jealous,  and  ordered  Nell 
to  quit  the  house  ;  she  immediately  did  so,  but 
met  with  a  cold  reception  from  her  father, 
whose  ear  had  been  poisoned  regarding  her 
conduct  by  her  mistress,  by  whom  he  was 
advised  to  send  her  into  the  country,  to  wean 
her  from  flattery  and  cure  her  of  self-conceit, 
for  which  purpose  the  lady  put  ten  guineas  - 
into  his  hand. 

Her  father,  believing  the  story,  threatened 
to  abandon  her  for  ever,  unless  she  consented 
to  live  with  an  aunt  in  Yorkshire.  Our  he- 
roine, however,  would  not  consent  to  go,  but 
directed  her  attention  towards  the  stage,  on 
which,  as  she  was  remarkable  for  beauty  and 
vivacity,  she  imagined  her  figure  alone,  with- 
out any  theatrical  requisites,  would  enable  her 
to  succeed  ;  or,  at  least,  if  she  could  not  wear 
the  buskin  with  success,  she  apprehended  no 
objection  to  her  appearing  as  a  lady  in  waiting, 
or  one  of  the  maids  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the 
queens  of  the  stage. 

Animated  with  these  fancies,  she  conceived 
one  of  the  boldest  schemes  a  girl  of  her  educa- 
tion could  possibly  imagine.  She  left  her 
father's  house,  took  a  genteel  lodging,  and,  as 
her  appearance  was  elegant,  she  passed  as  a 
young  lady  just  come  from  the  country.  In 
this  retirement  she  applied  herself  to  the  read- 
ing of  plays,  and  having  a  little  mtmey  arising 
from  her  wages,  and  ten  guineas  from  her  lover 
the  lawyer,  she  went  often  to  the  play,  and 
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took  in  as  many  ideas  of  theatrical  action  aa 
she  could  possibly  treasure  in  her  mind.  After 
living  a  month  or  two  in  this  manner,  she  wrote 
a  letter  to  Betterton,  inviting  him  to  her  lodg- 
ings, and  disclosing  her  scheme  of  coming  on 
the  stage.  When  Betterton  had  heard  her 
recitation,  he  advised  her  to  give  up  all  idea 
of  becoming  a  performer,  though  he  admitted 
her  genius  lay  that  way. 

Her  scheme  being  so  far  frustrated,  and  her 
money  greatly  diminished,  she  began  to  be 
alarmed  lest  poverty  should  overtake  her.  Her 
resolution  to  appear  on  the  stage  was,  however, 
none  daunted.  She  quitted  her  gay  apart- 
ments, dressed  herself  as  an  orange-girl,  and 
went  to  the  play-house  to  follow  the  occupation. 
Her  beauty  soon  drew  attention  ;  the  eyes  of 
the  players  and  of  those  sparkish  gentlemen 
who  frequent  the  theatre  were  fixed  upon  her, 
and  their  ears  became  greedy  to  hear  the  story 
and  birth  of  the  handsome  orange-girl. 

Betterton  soon  discovered  her,  and,  astonish- 
ed at  her  resolution,  began  to  form  better  ex- 
pectations of  one  whose  propensity  to  the 
stage  was  so  violent  as  to  excite  her  to  appear 
in  so  low  a  character  for  the  sake  of  acquiring 
instruction.  He  advised  her  to  follow  her  bent, 
and  appointed  one  of  his  subalterns  to  initiate 
her  in  the  principles  of  acting.  This  player 
became  enamored  of  her,  but  she  rejected 
his  proposals.  He,  however,  prevailed  upon 
her  to  quit  the  profession  of  orange  selling. 
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One  day,  when  she  was  seeing  her  instructer 
perform  the  part  of  Creon  in  Dryden's  (Edipus, 
her  old  lover,  the  counsellor,  in  all  the  splendor 
of  a  consummate  beau,  came  into  the  same  box, 
and  annoyed  her  ear  with  a  repetition  of  his 
protestations.  She  heard  him  with  indifference. 
He,  however,  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  make 
her  his  own,  and  accordingly  seized  her  as  she 
came  out  of  the  theatre,  hurried  her  into  his 
chariot,  and  drove  off  for  Richmond. 

Half  a  year  elapsed  before  Nell  made  any 
public  figure  again  ;  but  through  the  influence 
of  her  friend  the  counsellor,  she  next  season 
made  her  entry  on  the  stage  with  very  great 
eclat,  not  so  much  as  a  fine  actress,  however, 
as  a  fine  woman  ;  for  though  she  certainly  had 
a  violent  passion  for  the  stage,  her  mediocrity 
as  an  actress  shows  the  great  difference  be- 
tween propensity  and  genius.  She  was  never 
remarkable — her  forte  lay  in  speaking  epi- 
logues, and  in  exposing  characters  of  vanity, 
with  an  air  of  coquetry  and  levity. 

X-Tlie  orange-basket  her  fair  arm  did  suit, 

Laden  with  pippins  and  Hesperian  fruit  ; 

This  first  step  raised,  to  the  wondering  pit  she  sold 

The  lovely  fr  lit,  smiling  with  streaks  of  gold. 

f'ate  now  for  her  did  its  whole  force  engage, 

And  from  the  pit  she  mounted  to  the  stage  j 

There  in  full  lustre  did  her  glories  shine, 

And  long  eclipsed  spread  forth  their  light  divine; 

There  Hart  and  Rowley's  soul  she  dicl  ensnare, 

And  made  a  king*  a  rival  to  a  player." 

*  Charles  II. 
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Such  is  Lord  Rochester's  account.  Lang- 
baine,  in  his  Characters  of  the  Dramatic  Poets, 
tells  us,  that  she  spoke  a  new  prologue  to 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Knight  of  the  Burn- 
ing Pestle.  We  find  her  afterwards  acting 
the  part  of  Queen  Almahi'de  in  The  Conquest 
of  Grenada,  Florimel  in  The  Maiden  Queen, 
Donna  Jacintha  in  The  Mock  Astrologer,  Va- 
leria in  The  Royal  Martyr.  Besides  the  part 
of  Valeria,  she  was  appointed  to  speak  the 
epilogue,  in  performing  which  she  so  captivat- 
ed the  king,  who  was  present  the  first  night 
of  the  play,  that  his  majesty,  when  she  had 
done,  went  behind  the  scenes  and  carried 
her  off. 

But  there  is  another  version  of  the  story. 
The  king  having  gone  to  the  play  with  the 
duke  of  York  as  private  gentlemen,  they  sat 
in  the  next  box  to  Nell  and  her  lover,  a  young 
nobleman  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  play  was  finish- 
ed, Charles,  the  duke,  and  the.  nobleman,  re- 
tired with  Nell  to  a  tavern,  where  his  majesty, 
by  his  attentions,  greatly  annoyed  her  friend. 
When  the  reckoning  came  to  be  paid,  the 
king,  searching  his  pockets,  found  he  had  not 
money  to  discharge  it;  his  brother  was  in  the 
same  situation  ;  and  Nell  observed  that  she  had 
got  into  the  poorest  company  she  had  ever 
before  been  with  at  a  tavern.  The  nobleman, 
however,  paid  the  reckoning,  and  parted  both 
with  his  money  and  his  mistress. 

No  sooner  had  she  risen  in  the  king's  fa- 
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vor,  than  her  heart,  naturally  warm  and  gener- 
rous,  overflowed  in  acts  of  kindness.  One 
of  the  greatest  of  our  national  monuments  of 
benevolence  owes  its  rise  to  her  ;  and  in  con- 
sequence, it  is  said,  to  the  following  circum- 
stance. One  day,  when  she  was  rolling  about 
town  in  her  carriage,  a  poor  man,  soliciting 
charity,  told  her  of  his  having  been  wounded 
in  the  civil  wars  in  defence  of  the  royal 
cause.  Moved  by  his  story,  she  considered 
it  sad  to  think  that  wounds  and  scars,  a  stock 
for  beggary,  were  often  all  the  rewards  that 
soldiers  received  for  defending  their  country, 
and  that  it  was  great  ingratitude  on  the  part 
of  the  nation  to  suffer  them  to  sink  to  such 
distress.  She  represented  to  the  king  the 
case  of  misery  she  had  seen,  and  entreated 
him  to  permit  some  scheme  to  be  proposed  for 
alleviating  the  sufferings  of  those  in  old  age 
whose  wounds  and  infirmities  rendered  them 
unfit  for  service.  This  idea  she  also  commu- 
nicated to  persons  of  distinction,  who  were 
public-spirited  enough  to  encourage  it,  and 
Chelsea  hospital  was  the  result. 

Of  all  King  Charles's  mistresses,  Nell  Gwinn 
was  undoubtedly  the  least  offensive  to  the 
contending  parties  in  the  state.  She  never 
sided  with  either ;  raised  no  enemies  by  her 
ambition,  and  lost  no  friends  by  her  insolence. 
So  far  was  she,  indeed,  from  drawing  aside 
the  king  from  his  affairs,  that  she  often  excited 
him  to  diligence. 
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One  day,  when  he  had  been  struggling  in 
the  council,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  petitions  for  redress,  the  behavior  of 
his  ministers,  and  the  contentious  of  the  par- 
liament, he  retired  very  pensively  to  her  apart- 
ment. Seeing  his  distress,  she  inquired  the 
cause.  "  Oh,  Nell,  what  shall  I  do,"  was  his 
exclamation,  "  to  please  the  people  of  England  ? 
They  tear  me  to  pieces." 

"  If  it  please  your  majesty,"  said  she,  "  there 
is  but  one  way  left." 

"  What  is  that  ?" 

"Dismiss  your  ladies,  and  mind  your  business: 
the  people  of  England  will  soon  be  pleased." 

This  observation,  the  truth  of  which  the  king 
could  not  but  acknowledge,  struck  him,  but  he 
never  in  his  life  had  resolution  enough  to  dis- 
charge one  mistress,  however  disagreeable  to 
the  nation,  or  expensive  to  himself. 

During  the  troubles  between  his  son,  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  and  the  dake  of  York, 
his  majesty,  who  loved  both  his  son  and  brother, 
behaved  with  so  much  indifference  and  negli- 
gence in  the  business,  that  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  he  could  be  persuaded  to  attend  the 
council,  or  despatch  any  affair  whatever.  One 
day,  when  the  council  had  met  and  waited  long 
for  him,  a  member  came  to  his  apartments,  but 
was  refused  admittance.  His  lordship  com- 
plained to  Nell  of  this  dilatoriness,  upon  which 
she  wagered  him  a  hundred  pounds,  that  the 
king  would  that  evening  attend  the  council. 
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Accordingly  she  sent  for  Killigrew,  naturally 
a  buffoon,  but  a  free  favorite  with  his  majesty, 
and  desired  him  to  dress  himself  in  every  re- 
spect as  if  for  a  journey,  and  enter  the  king's 
apartments  without  ceremony.  As  soon  as  his 
majesty  saw  him  :  "What,  Killigrew  !  are  you 
mad  ?  Why,  where  are  you  going  ?  Did  not  I 
order  that  nobody  should  disturb  me  r" 

"  I  don't  mind  your  orders  ;  not  I,"  said  Kil- 
ligrew  ;  "  and  I  am  going  as  fast  as  I  can." 

"Why  ?  Where  ?"  said  his  majesty — "  where 
are  you  going  ?" 

"  Going  !  why,  to  hell,"  said  Killigrew. 

"  To  hell  ?  and  what  to  do  there  ?" 

"  To  fetch  back  Oliver  Cromwell,  to  take 
some  care  of  the  national  concerns,  for  I  am 
sure  your  majesty  takes  none." 

This  expedient  had  the  desired  effect,  for 
the  king  immediately  went  to  council. 

That  his  majesty  had  a  great  regard  for 
Nell  appears  strongly  in  his  last  moments, 
when  he  desired  his  brother  not  to  let  "  poor 
Nell  starve." 

After  the  death  of  Charles,  she  fell  into 
obscurity ;  the  bustle  at  court,  the  political 
cabals,  the  contentions  between  the  Popish  and 
Protestant  interests,  quite  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public,  and  she  was  lost  sight  of. 
For  the  remainder  of  her  life  she  lived  in 
retirement,  and  in  that  situation  there  is  no 
account  of  her. 

She  was  undoubtedly  possessed  of  generous 
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and  distinguished  talent ;  united  wit,  beauty, 
and  benevolence  ;  and  if  she  deserve  blame 
for  impurity,  there  are  few  who  can  claim 
encomiums  for  such  eminent  virtues. 


MESSENGER  MONSEY. 

Messenger  Monsey  was  born  in  the  year 
1693,  at  a  remote  village  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk, of  which  his  father  was  rector ;  but  at 
the  revolution,  by  declining  the  oaths,  he  for- 
feited his  preferment.  He  was  more  fortunate 
than  the  generality  of  the  nonjuring  clergy,  as 
he  had  some  resource  in  a  paternal  estate, 
which  is  still  in  the  family,  and  preserved  him 
from  those  difficulties  which  too  many  at  that 
time  enco'intered,  who  sacrificed  temporal  in- 
terest to  a  steady  adherence  to  their  prin- 
ciples. 

The  subject  of  these  memoirs  received  a 
good  classical  education,  which  his  father 
chiefly  superintended  himself.  He  was  then 
removed  to  St.  Mary  Hall,  Cambridge,  and,  after 
five  years  spent  at  the  university,  studied 
physic  some  time  under  Sir  Benjamin  Wrench, 
at  Norwich,  from  which  place  he  went  and 
settled  as  a  physician,  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
in  Suffolk. 
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Here  he  married  a  widow,  with  a  handsome 
jointure,  who  at  her  death  left  him  one  daugh- 
ter. This  lady  became  the  wife  of  a  gentle- 
man of  a  reputable  mercantile  family,  in  the 
city  of  London. 

At  Bury,  Dr.  Monsey  experienced  the  com- 
mon fate  of  country  physicians,  being  obliged 
to  submit  to  constant  fatigue,  long  journeys, 
and  the  inconvenience  of  an  inadequate  income. 
He  has  been  heard  to  confess,  that  with  the 
utmost  exertion  of  unwearied  application,  his 
receipts  never  exceeded  three  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  by  efforts  which,  in  an  easy  chariot,  and 
in  the  streets  of  London,  secured  Dr.  Warren 
nearly  twenty  times  that  income.  Here,  had 
it  not  been  for  a  fortunate  accident,  his  merits 
might  have  been  confined  to  a  provincial 
newspaper,  and  his  fame  to  a  country  church- 
yard. 

Lord  Godolphin,  the  son  of  Queen  Anne's 
lord  treasurer,  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic 
complaint,  on  his  journey  to  his  seat  near 
Newmarket ;  the  nearest  medical  help  was  at 
Bury,  and  Dr.  Monsey,  either  by  the  assistance 
of  nature  or  his  own  skill,  was  so  successful  as 
to  save  Lord  Godolphin's  life,  and  secure  his 
warmest  gratitude.  Lord  Godolphin  was 
single,  not  very  young,  nor  much  addicted  to 
company  or  dissipation.  He  felt,  that  by  at- 
taching himself  to  worth  so  superior  to  the  sit- 
uation in  which  he  found  it,  he  should  obtain  a 
rational  companion  for  his  leisure  hours,  and  a 
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medical  friend,  so  desirable  in  the  decline  of 
life.  Daring-  the  intervals  of  illness  his  re- 
gard for  the  doctor  increased :  and,  after  his 
lordship's  recovery,  his  behavior  was  so  unas- 
suming, and  his  patron's  offers  so  liberal,  that 
he  immediately  accompanied  him  to  the 
metropolis.  Here  he  was  not  doomed  to 
struggle  with  the  painful  disappointment  of 
hope  deferred,  for  he  was  treated  at  Lord 
Godolphin's  as  a  friend  and  companion,  and 
introduced  to  many  of  the  first  characters  of 
the  age.  Among  others,  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
assiduously  cultivated  his  acquaintance  :  and 
the  late  earl  of  Chesterfield  always  acknowl- 
edged, with  gratitude,  the  benefit  he  derived 
from  his  medical  skill  and  assistance. 

He  thus  trod  the  pleasantest  part  of  life,  the 
midway  between  leisure  and  fatigue,  while 
friendship,  polished  society,  and  literary 
amusement,  might  be  said  to  strew  it  with 
flowers.  He  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  though  his  great  age,  for  many  years 
before  his  death,  prevented  Ins  attendance  at 
their  meetings :  and,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Smart,  physician  to  Chelsea  hospital,  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  Although  Lord  Go- 
dolphin  readily  embraced  every  opportunity  to 
forward  the  interest  of  his  friend  Monsey  (as  he 
always  used  to  call  him),  yet  he  could  not  per- 
suade himself  to  lose  his  agreeable  society, 
which  he  was  frequently  heard  to  declare,  was 
the  solace  and  comfort  of  his  life.     He,  there- 
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fore,  on  Dr.  Mbnsey's  appointment  to  Chelsea, 
procured  leave  for  him  still  to  reside  in  town, 
on  condition  of  visiting  the  hospital  as  occa- 
sion required. 

He  was  at  one  time  in  the  habit  of  the 
closest  intimacy  with  the  late  David  Garrick, 
whose  fascinating  powers"  of  conversation  and 
elegant  manners,  formed  a  striking-  contrast  to 
Dr.  Monsey's.  The  latter,  during-  a  long  in- 
tercourse with  the  great  and  the  gay,  "ever 
preserved  a  certain  plainness  of  "behavior, 
which,  to  those  who  associated  with  him,  was 
by  no  means  unpleasing. 

He  could  never  be  persuaded  to  sacrifice 
sincerity  at  the  shrine  of  adulation;  he  spoke 
the  truth ;  and,  which  sometimes  gave  offence, 
the  whole  truth.  This  frequently" afforded  oc- 
casion to  ignorance  and  malignity  to  cry  him 
down  as  a  cynic  :  but  his  censure',  though  se- 
vere, was  generally  just,  and  his  shafts  were 
directed  against  vice,  folly,  and  affectation. 

This  difference  of  manners  between  him 
and  the  manager  produced  a  mutual,  but  not 
unfriendly,  exchange  of  raillery  ;  to  raise  a 
laugh  ;:t  the  doctor's  expense,  was  the  amuse- 
ment of  many  a  happy  hour  at  Hampton. 

Garrick  told  him  one  evening,  after  his  re- 
turn from  performing  at  Drury  Lane,  that, 
wishing  to  see  a  favorite  scene  acted  by  a  per- 
former at  Covent  Garden,  then  much  in  fashion, 
he  had  slily  slipped  from  his  own  stage,  and 
trusted  an  under  actor,  known  by  the  name  of 
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Dagger  Marr,  for  a  few  minutes  to  supply  his 
place,  which  was  only  to  stand  silent  and  aloof; 
and  that,  having  satisfied  his  curiosity,  he  re- 
turned time  enough  to  resume  his  part.  The 
doctor  credulously  swallowed  the  story,  and 
circulated  it  with  a  degree  of  serious  wonder ; 
the  town  enjoyed  the  joke,  and  he  was  heartily 
laughed  at  for  his  pains. 

At  the  time  when  the  doctor  was  in  the 
firmest  habit  of  friendship  with  Garrick,  there 
was  seldom  a  day  but  they  met  in  company 
with  some  other  geniuses  of  the  age.  They 
two  being  once  in  a  tavern  with  Hogarth  and 
two  others,  they  were  lamenting  the  want  of  a 
picture  of  Fielding.  "  I  think,"  said  Garrick, 
"  I  could  make  his  face,"  which  he  did  accord- 
ingly. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  hold,  David  !''  said  Ho- 
garth ;  "  remain  as  you  are  for  a  few  minutes." 
Garrick  did  so,  while  Hogarth  sketched  the  out- 
lines, which  were  afterwards  finished  from 
their  mutual  recollection;  and  this  drawing 
was  the  original  of  all  the  portraits  we  have 
at  present  of  the  admired  author  of  Tom 
Jones. 

Hogarth  afterwards  said,  "  Now,  David,  as 
you  are  in  the  right  humor,  and  I  am  in  a  prop- 
er temper,  do  sit  for  your  picture,  and  I  will 
take  it  off  in  five  minutes." 

Garrick  complied ;  but,  while  the  painter 
was  proceeding,  he  mischievously  altered  his 
face,  with  a  gradual  change,  so  as  to  render 
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the  portrait  entirely  unlike.  Hogarth  blamed 
himself,  and  began  a  second  time,  but  with  the 
same  success.  After  swearing  a  little,  he  be- 
gan a  third  time,  and  did  not  discover  that 
Garrick  had  played  the  trick  upon  him  till  the 
fourth  time.  Hogarth  then  found  it  out,  flew 
into  a  violent  passion,  and  would  have  thrown 
palette,  pencils,  and  brush  at  Garrick's  head, 
if  he  had  not  made  his  escape  from  the 
variegated  storm  of  colors  that  pursued  him. 
Nor  would  the  painter  be  reconciled  with  his 
friends  who  were  then  present,  because  they 
enjoyed  the  scene,  and  were  highly  gratified 
at  his  expense. 

Those  who  knew  Mr.  Garrick  cdmired  and 
loved  him;  but  they  knew,  and  universally 
confessed,  that,  although  he  eagerly  sought 
and  enjoyed  a  joke  at  the  expense  of  another, 
he  was  most  seriously  nettled  if  a  laugh  was 
raised  at  his  own.  Monsey  frequently  retorted 
with  success.  The  little  manager  was  sore, 
and,  on  a,  particular  occasion,  allowed  himself 
a  most  unjustifiable  asperity  of  reply,  that 
called  forth  the  latent  spark  of  resentment  in 
his  friend. 

The  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Mann  (Dr.  Hil- 
desly,  who  preceded  Dr.  Wilson)  was  saying 
that  Garrick  certainly  meant  to  quit  the  stage. 
"  He  never  will  do  it,"  said  Monsey,  "  as  long 
as  he  knows  a  guinea  is  cross  on  one  side,  and 
pile  on  the  other" — an  expression  proverbial 
in  Norfolk.  This  was  industriously  reported, 
18 
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The  violence  with  -which  it  was  resented 
proved  that  it  was  true  ;  and  the  long  acquaint- 
ance was  closed  by  an  anonymous  letter,  sent 
by  (iarriek,  containing  the  frequently  quoted 
extract  from  Horace:  Absentem  qui  rodii  ami- 
cum,  &c,  b  sentiment  which  Roscius  ought  to 
have  beeu  the  last  man  to  quote,  as  the  eccen- 
tric oddities  of  his  friend,  as  he  used  to  call 
them,  afforded  him  at  all  times,  and  at  all 
places,  an  inexhaustible  fund  ol*  ridiculous 
anecdote. 

Intimate  friends  are  said  to  make  the  most  in- 
veterate enemies  ;  and  (iarriek,  by  his  repeated 
and  widely  diffused  sarcasms,  certainly  imbit- 
tered  the  enmity.  Mutual  recriminations, 
produced  by  the  interference  of  some  officious 
meddlers,  who  enjoyed  their  quarrel,  passed 
between  them  to  the  very  last. 

Some  unfinished  stanzas  were  penned  by 
the  doctor,  during  the  manager's  illness,  in 
which  several  physicians  had  been  called  in; 
but,  as  soon  as  (Iarriek  died,  which  Mousey 
did  not  expect,  they  were  instantly  destroyed, 
and  he  could  never  be  prevailed  on  to  repeat 
them. 

A  gentleman  who  was  favored  with  a  sight 
of  them,  has  given  from  memory  the  following 
passages,  which  afford  a  tolerable  specimen  of 
the  satirical  talents  of  the  doctor. 

Seven  wise  physicians  lately  met 

To  save  a  wretched  sinner  ; 
Come  Tom,  says  Jack,  pray  let's  be  quick, 

Or  I  shall  lose  my  dinner. 
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The  consultation  then  begins,  and  the  case 
of  the  patient  is  stated  ;  after  which, 

Some  roared  for  rhubarb,  jalap  some, 

And  some  cried  out  for  Dover  ; 
Let's  give  him  something,  each  one  said, 

Why  e'en  let's  give  him — over. 

This  desperate  counsel  is,  however,  rejected 
by  one  of  the  medical  sages,  who,  after  some 
reflections  on  the  life  and  habit  of  the  patient, 
declares  that  he  has  great  confidence  in  chink  ; 
adding, 

Nor  dried  up  chink,  you  ninnies  ; 

The  chinking  that  I  recommend, 
Is  the  famous  chink  of  guineas. 

A  humorous  altercation  now  ensues  to  de- 
termine by  whom  this  auricular  application  of 
the  purse  should  be  made.  With  a  humility 
and  politeness  to  each  other,  for  which  physi- 
cians are  so  remarkable,  each  declines  the 
honor  to  the  superior  rank  or  years  of  his 
neighbor ;  but  the  poet  shrewdly  guesses,  that 
this  backwardness  arose  from  the  majority  of 
them  not  choosing  to  exhibit  the  comfortless 
state  of  their  pockets. 

At  last,  a  physician  in  vogue,  prides  himself 
on  his  purse,  replenished  with  guineas,  which 
he  had  weighed,  found  heavy,  and  not  returned 
to  his  patients  as  light ;  in  the  moment  of  ex- 
ultation he  exclaims : 
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I  and  my  long- tail  seldom  fail, 
To  earn  a  score  a  day. 

After  due  solemnity  he  approaches  the  bed- 
side ;  the  curtain  is  withdrawn,  and  the.  glitter- 
ing gold  shaken  in  the  sick  man's  ear. 

Soon  as  the  favorite  sound  he  heard, 

One  faint  effort  he  tried  ; 
He  oped  his  eyes,  he  stretched  his  hand, 

He  made  one  grasp  and  died. 

Lord  Bath  in  vain  attempted  to  reconcile 
them.  "  I  thank  you,"  said  Dr.  Monsey,  "  but 
why  will  your  lordship  trouble  yourself  with 
the  squabbles  of  a  merry-andrew  and  a  quack 
doctor?" 

On  the  death  of  Lord  Godolphin,  Dr.  Mon- 
sey was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  courtly  air 
of  St.  James's,  and  to  quit  the  splendid  equi- 
page and  retinue  of  a  peer,  together  with  a 
most  agreeable  circle  of  London  friends,  for  a 
solitary  apartment  at  Chelsea,  his  plate  at  the 
hall  table,  his  time  piece,  and  his  old  woman. 

As  age  and  all  its  additional  cares  came  on, 
an  asperity  of  manners  and  a  neglect  of  deco- 
rum was  observed  in  Dr.  Monsey ;  it  became 
the  fashion,  for  the  young,  the  delicate,  and  the 
gay,  to  exclaim  against  him  as  an  interrupter 
of  established  forms,  and  as  a  violator  of  those 
minute  rules  of  good  breeding,  which,  however 
trifling  they  may  appear  to  the  sage  and  the 
philosopher,  contribute  essentially  to  the  ease. 
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and  comfort  of  modern  life.  The  character 
which  usually  parses  under  the  denomination 
of  an  oddity,  has  been  defined  as  a  man  who 
sacrifices  the  good  opinion  of  others  to  his  own 
whim  and  coavenitncy.  Nor  can  Dr.  Monsey 
be  wholly  exculpated  from  these  charges.  In 
his  intercourse  with  mankind,  he  met  with  so 
many  trifling  and  worthless  characters,  that  he 
was  apt  to  suspect  that  what  such  persons  so 
much  valued  was  beneath  his  attention  ;  but 
idle,  fantastic,  vain  women,  and  womanish  men, 
always  excited  in  him  the  most  violent  emo- 
tions of  anger  and  contempt. 

He  was  acquainted  with  a  clergyman  of  this 
class,  a  near  neighbor,  remarkabfe  for  puerile 
and  silly  behavior,  and  very  much  in  the  habit 
of  contradicting  the  doctor,  without  learning, 
or  even  a  single  idea  to  support  his  argument. 
"  If  you  have  any  faith  in  your  opinion,  will 
you  venture  a  small  wager  on  it  ?" — "  I  could, 
but  I  won't,"  was  the  answer. — "Then  you 
have  very  little  wit,  or  very  little  money,"  said 
Monsey. 

A  military  man,  more  famous  for  his  wheel- 
barrow amours  with  the  cast-off  mistress  of  a 
royal  duke,  and  the  marked  contempt  of  his 
wife,  who  found  solace  in  the  arms  of  a  for- 
tunate Irishman,  than  for  his  achievements, 
contributed  very  much  to  render  the  doctor's 
situation  at  Chelsea  uncomfortable.  It  was 
owing  to  the  following  circumstance  : 

This  hoary  veteran,  who  pretended  to  re- 
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form  -when  no  longer  able  to  sin,  was  in  a  very 
illiberal  manner  abusing  a  friend  of  the  doc- 
tor's, in  his  absence,  as  a  coward  and  a  debau- 
chee, and  the  doctor  for  defending  him.  The 
latter  instantly  silenced  the  formal,  but  empty 
prater,  by  these  words :  "  You  have  little 
right  to  abuse  him  for  gallantry,  for  you  at- 
tempted to  debauch  his  mother ;  and,  as  to  his 
courage,  he  did  not  stay  at  home,  whoring  and 
drinking,  and  get  his  bones  broken  in  an  affray 
under  the  Piazzas,  while  his  regiment  was  cut 
to  pieces  in  Germany,  and  then  hurry  over 
thither,  just  time  enough  to  hear  peace  pro- 
claimed, bring  home  infirmities  produced  by 
vice,  and  boast  of  them,  as  the  consequence 
of  wounds  received  in  the  service  of  his 
country." 

With  respect  to  religion,  after  a  long  study 
and  much  reading,  Dr.  Monsey  was  a  staunch 
and  rational  supporter  of  the  unitarian  doctrine, 
and  early  imbibed  an  unconquerable  aversion 
to  bishops  and  establishments,  to  creeds  and 
to  tests ;  but  when  the  "  blasphemous  Atha- 
nasian  doctrine"  (as  he  called  it)  was  mention- 
ed, he  burst  into  the  most  vehement  ex- 
pressions of  abhorrence  and  disgust. 

During  his  abode  at  Lord  G  jdolphin's,  he  was 
one  fine  day  ridmg  in  Hyde  Park,  with  a  Mr. 
Robinson,  a  well  meaning  man,  who  was  la- 
menting the  deplorable  state  of  the  times,  and 
concluded  his  harangue  with  saying,  "And, 
doctor,  I  talk  with  people  who  believe  there  is 
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no  God."  "  And  I,  Mr.  Robinson,"  replied  the 
doctor,  "talk  with  people  who  believe  there 
are  three.''''  The  frightened  trinitarian  imme- 
diately set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  would  never 
after  speak  to  the  author  of  such  a  profane 
reply. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  knew  and  valued  the 
worth  of  his  "  Norfolk  doctor,"  as  he  called 
him, — he  knew  it,  and  neglected  it.  The  prime 
minister  was  fond  of  billiards,  at  which  his 
friend  very  much  excelled  him.  "  How  hap- 
pens it,"  said  Sir  Robert,  in  his  social  hour, 
"  that  nobody  will  beat  me  at  billiards,  or  con- 
tradict me,  but  Dr.  Monsey  ?" — "  They  get 
places,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  get  a  dinner  and 
praise." 

At  one  time  the  late  ingenious  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague was  intimate  with  Dr.  Monsey,  so  much 
so,  that  for  many  years  she  received  from 
him  a  poetical  compliment  on  her  birth-day. 
Whether  from  his  lines  at  last  not  having  com- 
pliment enough,  or  from  his  coolness  with 
Garrick,  their  acquaintance  declined,  he  was 
always  silent  on  the  subject ;  but  it  was  sus- 
pected to  be  owing  to  an  extreme  parsimony 
which  appeared  in  the  lady's  conduct  ever 
since  she  built  her  magnificent  house  in  Port- 
man  Square. 

Dr.  Monsey  was  always  strangely  infatuated 
with  fears  of  the  public  funds,  a  bugbear  that 
drove  him  to  risk  his  money  on  troublesome 
securities,    and    ultimately    produced    heavy 
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losses.  He  used  to  speak  feelingly  (as  losers 
always  do)  of  the  villany  of  a  Welsh  parson, 
and  a  London  attorney. 

The  doctor  was  frequently  anxious,  in  his 
absence  from  his  apartment,  for  a  place  of 
safety  in  which  to  deposit  his  cash  and  notes ; 
bureaus  and  strong-  boxes  he  was  conscious 
had  often  failed  of  security.  Previous  to  a 
journey  to  Norfolk,  to  visit  his  brother  and 
friends  during  the  hot  weather  in  July,  he 
chose  the  fire-place  of  his  sitting  room  for 
his  treasury,  and  placed  bank  notes  and  cash 
to  a  considerable  amount  in  that  unusual  situ- 
ation, in  one  corner,  under  the  cinders  and 
shavings.  On  his  return,  after  a  month's  ab- 
sence, he  found  his  old  woman  (as  he  always 
Called  his  housekeeper)  preparing  to  treat  a 
friend  or  two  with  a  cup  of  tea ;  and,  by  way 
of  showing  respect  to  her  guests,  she  had 
made  a  fire  in  the  parlor  (or  master's  sitting 
room)  fire-place  to  make  the  kettle  boil,  as  she 
never  expected  her  master  till  she  saw  him. 
The  fire  had  not  long  been  lighted,  when  Mon- 
sey  arrived  at  the  critical  moment. 

When  the  doctor  entered  the  room  her  com- 
pany had  scarcely  begun  tea:  he  ran  across 
the  room  like  a  madman,  saying,  "  D — n  your 
blood,  you  b — h,  you  have  ruined  me  forever; 
you  have  burned  all  my  bank  notes!"  First 
went  the  contents  of  the  slop  basin,  then  the 
tea-pot,  and  then  he  rushed  to  the  pump  in  the 
kitchen,  and  brought  a  pail  of  water,  which  h@ 
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threw  partly  over  the  fire  and  partly  over  the 
company,  who,  in  the  utmost  consternation,  re- 
treated as  speedily  as  possible.  His  house- 
keeper cried  out,  "  For  God's  sake,  sir,  forbear  ; 
you  will  spoil  the  steel  stove  and  fire  irons." 
"  D — n  the  stove,  irons,  you,  your  company 
and  all !"  replied  the  doctor  ;  "  you  have  ruined 
and  undone  me  forever :  you  have  burned  my 
bank  notes."  "  Lord,  sir,"  said  the  half 
drowned  woman,  "who'd  think  of  putting 
bank  notes  in  a  Bath  stove,  where  the  fire  is 
ready  laid  ?"  "  And  d — n  you,"  said  he, 
"  who'd  think  of  making  a  fire  in  summer  time, 
where  there  has  not  been  one  for  these  sev- 
eral months  ?"  He  then  put  out  all  the  coals 
and  cinders,  and  at  one  corner  he  found  the 
remains  of  his  bank  notes,  for,  being  twice 
folded,  one  quarter  of  them  so  doubled  and 
wrapped  in  brown  paper,  were  entire,  so  as  to 
be  legible. 

Next  day  Dr.  Monsey  went  to  Lord  Godol- 
phin's,  told  his  lordship  the  story,  producing 
the  remains  of  the  notes,  and  with  such  ener- 
getic gestures  in  acting  the  part  of  finding 
them,  as  made  him  ready  to  burst  his  sides 
with  laughter.  He  was,  however,  so  well 
pleased,  that  he  told  him  he  would  go  with 
him  to  the  bank  the  next  day,  and  get  the  cash 
for  him  through  his  influence,  and  would  be 
collateral  security  for  the  doctor's  integrity 
and  honesty  as  to  their  value. 

Lord  Godolphin,  having  occasion  to  see  the 
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^king  (George  II.)  that  day  on  business,  told 
his  majesty  the  story  of  Monsey  and  his  bank 
notes.  Being  well  acquainted  with  the  doc- 
tor's strange  character,  the  king  resolved  to  go 
to  Lord  Godolphin's  next  morning  and  conceal 
himself  in  a  closet.  When  Monsey  came,  it 
was  agreed  that  Lord  Godolphin  should  get 
him  to  repeat  the  story,  which,  upon  his  arrival, 
he  effected  with  much  difficulty.  His  majesty 
was  so  highly  diverted  that,  in  attempting  to 
stifle  the  mirth  it  excited,  and  to  withdraw,  un- 
perceived,  he  stumbled  and  the  closet  door  open- 
ed. The  doctor  was  much  chagrined  with  Lord 
Godolphin  for  running  the  laugh  on  him,  and 
just  broke  out,  "  God" — when  his  majesty  ap- 
peared, and,  on  seeing  him,  the  doctor  contin- 
ued ;  "  Bless  your  majesty  !  this  may  be  a  joke 
with  you  and  his  lordship,  but  to  me  a  loss  of 
near  400/."  "  No,  no,"  replied  Lord  Godol- 
phin, "  for  I  am  ready  to  go  with  you  immedi- 
ately and  get  your  notes  renewed,  or  the  mon- 
ey for  them."  His  lordship  ordered  his  car- 
riage, and  agreed  to  meet  the  doctor  at  the 
room  in  the  bank,  where  some  of  the  directors 
daily  attend. 

The  doctor  being  obliged  to  go  to  the  Horse- 
guards,  on  business,  took  water  at  Whitehall 
for  the  bank.  In  going  down  the  river  his  cu- 
riosity excited  him  to  pull  out  his  pocket-book, 
to  see  if  the  remains  of  his  bank  notes  were 
safe  ;  when  a  sudden  puff  of  wind  blew  them 
out  of  his  pocket-book  into  the  river.     "  Put 
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back,  you   sons  of  b s  !     G — d  d — n  you, 

put  back,"  cried  i;he  doctor,  "  my  bank-notes 
are  overboard  !"  He  was  instantly  obeyed  ; 
and  when  they  reached  them,  he  took  the  hat 
from  his  head,  and,  dipping  it  in  the  river,  took 
up  his  notes,  together  with  half  a  hatful  of 
water.  In  this  state  he  put  it  under  his  arm, 
and  desired  to  be  set  on  shore  immediately. 
He  was  landed  at  the  Three  Cranes,  walked 
straight  to  the  bank,  and  was  shown  into  the 
room  where  Lord  Godolphin  had  just  before 
arrived,  and  had  given  notice  of  Dr.  Monsey's 
coming. 

"  What  have  you  under  your  arm,"  said 
Lord  Godolphin.  "  The  damned  notes,"  re- 
plied the  doctor,  throwing  the  hat  with  the 
contents  on  the  table  among  all  the  books  and 
papers,  and  with  such  force  as  made  the  water 
fly  in  the  faces  of  those  who  were  standing 
near  it.  "  There,"  said  the  doctor,  "  take  the 
remains  of  your  damned  notes,  for  neither  fire 
nor  water  will  consume  them !"  A  burst  of 
laughter  succeeded  on  being  'informed  of  the 
last  adventure,  and  the  doctor  was  obliged  to 
repeat  the  original  story  over  again  with  the 
addition  of  the  water  scene.  An  order  was 
then  made  out  for  the  whole  amount,  on  the 
doctor's  veracity,  and  Lord  Godolphin's  assur- 
ance of  his  integrity  and  singularity. 

All  this  time  the  watermen  were  very  noisy 
for  their  fare,  swearing  that  the  doctor  was  a 
madman.      When  lie  left  the  place  with  Lord 
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Godolphin  to  return  to  his  carriage,  they  even 
laid  hold  on  him,  and  the  doctor  was  so  absent 
that  he  entirely  forgot  their  errand,  and  abso- 
lutely knocked  one  of  them  down  with  his 
stick  for  insulting  him.  Lord  Godolphin  inter- 
fered ;  when  he  recollected  that  he  came  by 
water,  and  had  not  paid  the  men,  on  which  he 
gave  them  a  crown  to  drink  for  the  mistake, 
and  half  a  crown  for  their  fare. 

Experience,  for  which  he  paid  so  dear,  at 
last  taught  him  to  put  as  much  confidence  in 
public  as  in  private  faith,  and  he  invested 
property  to  a  considerable  amount  in  the  funds. 

It  was  a  prevailing  opinion  that  he  was  ava- 
ricious,— a  charge  often  bestowed  on  prudence 
by  the  foolish  and  profuse.  If  he  was  so, 
it  was  not  a  principle  that  pervaded  his 
whole  conduct ;  for  he  has  been  known  in  two 
instances  to  burn  a  bond  for  100/.  which  he 
had  advanced  to  industrious  tradesmen,  who 
were  able,  but  would  have  been  distressed  to 
repay  it. 

A  neighbor  .of  the  doctor's,  possessed  of  a 
large  sinecure,  used  to  be  fond  of  ridiculing 
him  in  all  companies  for  his  meanness  and 
love  of  money ;  though  the  doctor  professed 
and  proved  himself  a  friend  on  all  occasions, 
both  to  him  and  his  wife.  He  attended  them 
both  at  different  times,  for  some  years,  without 
a  fee  being  thought  of,  or  offered ;  and,  on  one 
occasion,  at  some  distance  from  town,  when 
the  doctor's  chaise-hire  cost  him  seven  guineas. 
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After  some  time,  this  abuser  and  practiser  of 
sordid   actions,    sent   his  friend    a    ten-pound    / 
bank  note,  which  Dr.  Monsey  directly  return-  / 
ed,   saying,  "  that   the   attention  of   a  friend 
cannot  be  repaid  with  money  ;"  adding-,  "  If  he 
had  sent  me  a  piece  of  plate  worth  forty  shil- 
lings, I  should  have  thought  myself  obliged  to  '' 
him." 

He  was  ever  ready  to  advance  sums  to  as- 
sist inferior  tradesmen,  often  with  very  little 
prospect  of  receiving  the  money  again.  Not 
long  before  his  death,  he  advanced  a  servant, 
retiring  from  a  gentleman's  service,  a  hundred 
pounds  to  set  him  up  in  business.  The  trades- 
man had  applied  for  assistance  to  his  master,  a 
finical,  delicate,  woman's  man,  who  trembled 
at  a  breeze  ;  he  generously  lent  him  twenty 
pounds,  which  he  made  him  repay  in  ^fortnight. 
The  performer  of  this  generous  action  has 
been  heard  to  exclaim  against  the  doctor  as 
a  miser  and  a  brute. 

Among  a  number  of  instances  that  might 
be  related  of  Dr.  Monsey's  absence  of  mind, 
the  following  is  one  which  he  frequently  men- 
tioned, and  laughed  at  very  heartily,  when  in  a 
good  humor,  at  the  same  time  observing,  that 
his  brother  was  as  bad  as  himself. 

Being  once  on  a  visit  to  his  brother  in  Nor- 
folk, in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  intending 
to  set  off  for  London  the  next  day,  his  brother 
proposed  to  go  and  shoot  wild  ducks  early  in 
the  morning,  that  he  might  take  two  or  three 
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couple  fresh  killed  to  London  with  him.  The 
servant  had  orders  to  clean  the  long  fowling 
piece,  get  plenty  of  powder  and  shot,  and  to 
greaselheir  boots.  Every  thing  being  in  read- 
iness, according  to  their  desire,  about  an  hour 
before  daylight" the  doctor  and  his  brother  set 
off  for  the  place  where  the  ducks  resort,  in 
order  to  be  there  by  break  of  day,  when  they 
generally  take  wing  to  go  to  feed. 

They  had  walked  nearly  three  miles  ;  and  it 
having"  rained  in  the  night,  the  clay-mud  Avail 
was  very  dirty  and  greasy,  when  they  heard 
the  cry*  of  "the  ducks.  "  They  were  now 
obliged  to  get  over  the  wall,  and  a  gate  across 
a  sluice  into  the  marsh,  where  the  ducks  were. 
The  rain  had  raised  the  water  above  a  foot 
It  was  then  proposed  that  one  should  go  over, 
and  the  other  remain  behind.  Says  the  doctor, 
'•  George,  do  you  go  over,  for  I  have  forgotten 
my  boots."' 

"••By  G— d,  doctor,  so  have  I,"  said  his 
brother,  -  but  we  won't  lose  oar  sport,  as  we 
.have  come  thus  far."  So  both  waded  through 
and  got  over  the  gate  into  the  marsh :  and, 
advancing  along  the  fleet,  they  at  length  per- 
ceived the  ducks.  •'  You  are  near  enough, 
George,"  said  the  doctor.  "Ay,"  replied 
George,  "  I  think  we  are  not  above  one  hun- 
dred Vards  off."  "  Why,  then,  fire,"  says  the 
doctor.  "  Do  you  fire,"  returned  George. 
"  Why,  I  have  not  got  the  gun ;  do  you  fire. 
"I  fire  !  why  d— nit^I  have  not  got  the  gun," 
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said  the  brother,  "  I  thought  you  had  it.  What 
a  fine  opportunity  is  lost !  Here  are  not  less 
than  thirty  ducks  within  shot,  and  neither  of 
us  have  got  the  gun !"  Thus,  after  rising  very 
early,  walking  at  least  three  miles  in  a  most 
dirty  place,  along  the  salt  marshes,  and  wading 
midleg  in  water  above  fifty  yards,  they  found 
that  they  had  both  forgot  to  take  the  gun,  as 
well  as  their  boots. 

By  way  of  ridiculing  family  pride,  Dr.  Mon- 
sey  used  to  relate  that  the  first  of  his  ances- 
tors, of  any  note,  was  a  baker  and  dealer  in 
hops,  a  trade  which  enabled  him  with  some 
difficulty  to  support  a  large  family.  To  sup- 
ply an  urgent  demand,  he  robbed  his  feather 
beds  of  their  contents,  and  supplied  the  de- 
ficiency with  unsaleable  hops.  A  few  years 
afterwards,  a  severe  blight  universally  prevail- 
ing, hops  became  very  scarce  and  excessively 
dear.  The  hoarded  treasure  was  ripped  out 
of  the  beds,  and  a  good  sum  was  procured  for 
hops,  which  in  a  plentiful  season  would  have 
been  unsaleable  ;  and  thus,  said  the  doctor,  our  - 
family  hopped  from  obscurity. 

Of  Dr.  Monsey's  eccentric  character,  the 
following  circumstances  may  serve  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  examples  that  have  already  been 
given. 

One  time  when  the  doctor  was  coming  from 
his  brother's,  in  Norfolk,  up  to  London,  in  the 
Norwich  coach,  during  the  Christmas  holydays, 
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the  inside  of  the  coach  was  crowded  with 
game,  as  presents  from  country  gentlemen  to 
their  friends  in  town.  As  there  was  just  room 
for  only  one  passenger,  the  doctor  would  gladly 
have  deferred  his  departure,  although  it  was 
on  particular  business,  as  there  were  no  living 
passengers  ;  but,  as  they  refused  at  the  coach- 
office  either  to  return  his  earnest  money,  or  to 
permit  it  to  stand  a  part  of  his  coach-hire  to 
town  next  day,  he  entered  the  coach.  When 
day-light  appeared,  seeing  that  the  game  had 
different  assignments,  he  thought  it  bettor  to 
be  doing  mischief  than  nothing  at  all  ;  there- 
fore, to  amuse  himself,  he  altered  the  directions  : 
the  pheasants  that  were  going  to  my  lord,  or 
his  grace,  were  sent  to  some  tradesman.  In 
short,  every  thing  had  a  different  destination 
from  that  originally  assigned  it.  Thus,  on  the 
delivery  of  the  parcels,  an  universal  confusion 
took  place,  and  those  who,  by  advice  in  a  letter, 
expected  one  thing,  received  another ;  but  the 
doctor  observed,  that  he  always  took  care  to 
send  a  good  turkey  to  the  tradesman. 

The  doctor,  once  going  along  Oxford  market, 
observed  a  poor  woman,  far  advanced  in  preg- 
nancy, at  a  butcher's  shop,  asking  the  price  of 
a  fine  piece  of  beef.  The  brute  answered 
the  woman,  "  one  penny  a  pound,"  thinking  no 
doubt  it  was  too  good  for  her.  "  Weigh  that 
piece  of  beef,"  said  the  doctor.   - 

"  Ten  pounds  and  a  half,"  said  Mr.  Butcher, 
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"Here,  good  woman,"  cried  the  doctor,  hold 
up  your  apron,  and  take  that  beef  home  to 
your  family." 

"  God  bless  your  honor !" 

"  Go  off,  directly — home  :  no  compliments. 
Here,  Mr.  Butcher,"  says  the  doctor,  "give 
me  change  out  of  this  shilling  for  that  poor 
woman's  beef." 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  replied  the 
butcher. 

"  Mean,  sir !  Why  to  pay  for  the  poor  wo- 
man's beef,  what  you  asked  her, — a  penny  a 
pound.  Come,  make  haste  and  give  me  three 
halfpence  :  I  am  in  a  hurry." 

"Why,  sir," said  the  butcher. 

"  No  why  sirs  with  me,"  answered  the  doc- 
tor ;  "  give  me  my  change  instantly,  or  t  will 
break  your  head."  The  butcher  again  began 
to  expostulate,  and  the  doctor  struck  him  with 
all  his  force  with  his  cane.  A  number  of 
butchers  had,  by  this  time,  gathered  around 
him.  The  doctor  told  the  story,  and  they 
could  not  refrain  from  laughing  at  their  brother 
steel.  The  butcher  vowed  he  would  summons 
the  doctor  before  the  court  of  conscience. 
The  latter  gave  the  man  his  address,  but  never 
got  his  change,  or  heard  any  more  of  his 
butcher. 

A   particular   apartment   in.   Dr.    Monsey's 

house  was  devoted  to  mechanics,  and  displayed 

a  confused  collection  of  pendulums  and  wheels, 

nails  and  saws,  hammers  and  chisels ;  and,  as 

19 
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long  as  age  and  sight  allowed,  he  amused  hint- 
self  almost  every  day  in  this  recess,  and  was 
particularly  pleased  in  executing  any  necessary 
joiner's  work. 

It  was  always  his  pride  to  have  an  excellent 
watch  and  a  good  clock :  he  possessed  a  time- 
piece of  great  value,  and  exquisite  workman- 
ship, partly  put  together  by  Mr.  Barber. 

To  two  of  his  favorite  clocks  he  had  a  string, 
which  he  could  pull  as  he  lay  in  bed  ;  and 
when  he  could  not  sleep,  which,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  his  life,  was  too  often  the  case, 
it  was  his  amusement  to  have  recourse  to  his 
nocturnal  companions,  and  count  the  tedious 
hours.  A  mischievous  rogue,  just  as  the  doc- 
tor was  going  to  bed,  put  a  feather  into  each  of 
the  clocks,  and  stopped  them.  In  the  night, 
his  old  friends,  in  spite  of  all  the  doctor's  ap- 
plications, were  both  silent ;  he  rung  his  bell, 
instantly  rose  himself,  called  his  servants,  and 
the  whole  house  was  in  confusion.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  night  was  spent  in  searching 
for  and  removing  the  cause  of  this  misfor- 
tune ;  but  the  author  of  the  joke  was  forbidden 
his  house  for  ever. 

The  doctor  had  a  particular  mode  of  draw- 
ing his  own  teeth :  it  consisted  in  fastening  a 
strong  piece  of  catgut  firmly  round  the  af- 
fected tooth  ;  the  other  end  of  the  catgut  was, 
by  means  of  a  strong  knot,  attached  to  a  bullet, 
with  a  hole  made  through  it ;  with  this  bullet 
a  pistol  was  charged,  and,  when  held  in   a 
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proper  direction,  by  touching  the  trigger,  a 
troublesome  companion  was  got  rid  of,  and  a 
disagreeable  operation  evaded.  Though  he 
declared  that  he  never  knew  this  method  at- 
tended with  any  ill  consequence,  yet  he 
scarcely  ever  met  with  any  body  who  would 
adopt  it,  notwithstanding  his  frequent  persua- 
sions. 

The  doctor,  who  dearly  loved  a  smart  repar- 
tee, was  one  day  riding  with  his  servant  in  his 
own  county,  when  he  observed  a  shepherd 
tending  his  flock,  with  a  new  coat  on. 
"  Harkee,  friend,"  says  the  doctor,  "  who  gave 
you  that  coat  ?"  the  shepherd  (taking  him  for  a 
parson,  as  he  was  dressed  in  black)  replied, 
"  The  same  that  clothed  you — the  parish." 
The  doctor,  highly  pleased  with  the  answer, 
rode  on  a  little  way,  and  then  desired  his  man 
to  go  back  and  ask  the  shepherd  if  he  wanted 
a  place,  as  he  wanted  a  fool.  The  servant 
went  and  delivered  his  message.  "  Wliy,  are 
you  going  away  ?"  said  the  shepherd.  "No," 
answered  the  servant. — "  Then  tell  your  mas- 
ter," replied  the  shepherd,  "  that  his  living,  lam 
sure,  cannot  maintain  three  of  us."  This  an- 
swer being  brought  to  the  doctor,  he  despatched 
the  fellow  off  again  to  the  shepherd,  with  a 
crown  for  the  joke. 

Such  was  Dr.  Monsey ;  but  at  length  infir- 
mity clouded  his  faculties  ;  garrulous  old  age 
came  on,    and  languor,  pain,  and   petulance 
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succeeded  to  that  gaiety  and  wit,  which  had 
very  often  set  the  table  in  a  roar,  and  to  those 
sallies  of  ironical  sarcasm,  which  no  "power 
of  face''''  could  resist.  He  had  far  exceeded 
the  usual  age  of  man ;  the  accomplishment  of 
his  century  was  near  at  hand  ;  and  he  declared, 
in  the  querulous  voice  of  decrepitude,  that  he 
had  outlived  his  pleasures  and  his  friends. 
Nature  was,  at  last,  completely  exhausted,  and 
he  expired  in  his  96th  year. 

His  will,  as  might  be  expected,  had  a  cinc- 
ture of  the  traits  and  oddities  of  his  life.  He 
left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  amounting  to 
16,000/.,  to  his  daughter  for  her  life,  and  after- 
wards, by  a  long  and  complicated  entail,  to  her 
female  descendants.  He  also  mentions  a 
young  lady,  with  the  most  lavish  encomiuu 
on  her  wit,  taste  and  elegance,  and  bequeaths 
her  an  old,  battered  snuff-box,  scarcely  worth 
six-pence. 

He  mentions  another  young  woman,  to 
whom,  he  says,  he  meant  to  have  left  a  legacy  ; 
but,  discovering  her  to  be  a  pert,  conceited 
minx,  with  as  many  silly  airs  as  a  foolish 
woman  of  quality,  he  was  induced  to  alter  his 
mind. 

He  directs  his  body  to  be  anatomized,  and 
the  skeleton  to  be  kept  at  Chelsea  hospital ; 
bequeaths  an  old  velvet  coat  to  one  friend, 
and  the  buttons  to  another  ;  inveighs  most  ve- 
hemently against  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters  ; 
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and  gives  annuities  to  two  clergymen  who 
had  resigned  their  preferment  on  account  of 
the  Athanasian  doctrine. 

The  doctor  lived  so  long  in  his  office  of 
physician  at  Chelsea  hospital,  that,  during 
many  changes  in  administration,  the  reversion 
of  the  grant  had  been  promised  to  several  of 
the  medical  friends  of  the  different  paymas- 
ters of  the  forces.  The  doctor,  one  day  look- 
ing out  of  his  window,  and  seeing  a  gentle- 
man examining  the  house  and  gardens,  who  he 
knew  had  just  got  a  reversion  of  the  place, 
came  out  to  him,  and  thus  ^accosted  him: 
"Well,  sir,  I  see  you  are  examining  your 
house  and  gardens  that  are  to  be,  and  I  assure 
you  they  are  both  very  pleasant  and  very  con- 
venient, but  I  must  tell  you  one  circumstance  ; 
you  are  the  fifth  man  that  has  got  the  rever- 
sion of  the  place,  and  I  have  buried  them  all ; 
and  what  is  more,"  said  the  doctor,  looking 
very  archly  at  him,  "  there  is  something  in 
your  face  that  tells  me  1  shall  bury  you  too." 

The  event  justified  the  doctor's  prediction, 
as  the  gentleman  very  soon  after  died  ;  and, 
what  was  still  more  extraordinary,  at  the  time 
of  Dr.  Monsey's  death,  there  was  no  person 
who  had  the  promise  of  the  reversion. 
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HENRY  VVELBY. 

Was  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  where  he  had 
an  estate  of  above  a  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
He  was  observed  in  his  lifetime  to  possess,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  the  qualifications  of  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  scholar.  Having  been  a  compe- 
tent time  at  the  university  and  the  inns  of  court, 
he  completed  his  education  by  making  the 
tour  of  Europe.  He  was  happy  in  the  esteem 
of  the  world  and  the  love  of  •  his  friends,  and, 
indeed,  all  that  knew  him,  insomuch  that  he 
may  have  here  been  considered  as  a  perfect 
contrast  to  the  characters  hitherto  described 
in  this  book.  In  fact,  his  heart  was  warm,  and 
the  virtues  of  it  were  conspicuous  from  his 
many  acts  of  charity,  humanity,  and  benevo- 
lence. But  an  accident  happened  about  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  age,  that  gave  a  complete 
turn  to  his  way  of  life,  as  well  as  to  the  view 
of  his  affairs.  At  this  time  an  abandoned 
profligate  (said  to  be  his  brother)  made  an  at- 
tempt upon  his  life  with  a  pistol,  which  not  go- 
ing off,  he  had  address  and  strength  sufficient  to 
wrest  it  from  his  hands,  and  found  it  charged 
with  a  double  bullet.  From  this  incident,  he 
formed  a  resolution  of  retiring  from  the  world  ; 
and  taking  a  house  in  Grub  Street,  he  reserv- 
ed three  rooms  for  himself;  the  first  for  his 
diet,  the  second  for  his  lodging,  and  the  third 
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for  his  study.  In  these,  he  kept  himself  so 
closely  retired,  that  for  forty-four  years  he  was 
never  seen  by  any  human  creature,  except 
Deborah,  his  old  servant  maid  that  attended 
him,  who  had  only  been  permitted  to  see  him 
in  some  cases  of  urgent  necessity.  Secluded 
from  all  intercourse  with  mankind,  Mr.  Welby 
led  a  very  blameless  life.  His  diet  was  con- 
stantly bread  and  water  gruel,  milk,  and  vege- 
tables ;  and  when  most  inclined  to  indulge 
himself,  then  he  took  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  He 
was  very  curious  in  knowing  how  the  world 
went,  for  he  bought  all  the  new  books  that 
were  published,  most  of  which,  after  perusing, 
he  rejected,  and  gave  to  his  old  servant  to  sell, 
and  constantly  applied  the  produce  to  the  use 
of  the  poor.  His  time  was  regularly  spent  in 
reading,  meditation,  and  prayer.  No  Carthu- 
sian monk  was  ever  more  constant  and  rigid 
in  his  abstinence.  His  plain  garb,  his  long, 
white  beard,  his  mortified  and  venerable  aspect, 
bespoke  him  an  ancient  inhabitant  of  the 
desert,  rather  than  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in 
a  populous  city.  He  expended  a  great  part  of 
his  income  in  acts  of  charity,  many  of  which 
were  bestowed  Avith  a  degree  of  singularity 
worthy  of  being  recorded.  Though  his  ser- 
vant never  saw  him  but  upon  very  emergent 
occasions,  yet,  through  her  means,  he  commu- 
nicated his  charities  to  the  neighborhood  round 
in  a  very  singular  manner.  When  he  wanted 
any  thing  with  the  old  woman,  he  used  to  ring 
a  bell  in   the  middle  room,  and  immediately 
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retire  to  the  inner  apartment,  from  whence  he 
asked,  in  a  tone  of  voice  sufficiently  loud  to 
be  heard  by  her,  for  what  he  wanted.  His 
meal  time  was  the  constant  hour  with  him  to 
receive  petitions  from  the  poor,  all  of  which  he 
duly  considered  ;  but  upon  these  occasions  his 
servant  still,  though  the  agent  of  his  benevo- 
lence, did  not  see  her  master  ;  for  she  did  not  dare 
enter  his  apartment ;  and  not  until  he  had  rung- 
the  bell  in  the  middle  room,  must  she  venture  to 
go  and  take  her  orders,  which,  when  particular, 
were  in  writing.  Upon  extraordinary  festivals, 
as  Christmas,  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Mich- 
aelmas day,  he  constantly  caused  every  sea- 
sonable sort  of  provision  to  be  provided,  and, 
.after  being  dressed,  he  had  them  brought  up, 
and  when  the  servant  had  retired,  Mr.  Welby 
cut  the  victuals  up,  and  divided  it  in  donations 
to  the  poor  of  the  neighborhood,  according  to 
the  number  of  children  or  incumbrance  of  their 
circumstances ;  and  upon  the  representation 
of  extraordinary  cases,  in  which  he  did  not  like 
his  charity  to  be  quite  so  conspicuous,  the  old 
woman  was  despatched  with  money  wrapped  up 
in  paper,  with  directions  to  throw  it  in  at  the 
door  or  window  of  the  apartment  of  the  poor 
people,  and  disappear  ;  which  practice  he  seem- 
ed to  adopt  from  the  words  of  the  gospel, 
"Let  not  your  right  hand  know  what  your 
left  hand  does."  After  having  thus  spent  a 
life  of  benevolence  and  good  will  to  all  men, 
and  innocent,  though  singular,  he  died  the  29th 
of  October,  1636,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of 
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his  age,  and  lies  buried  in  St.  Giles's  church 
near  Cripplegate.  His  old  maid  servant  died 
but  six  days  before  him.  Mr.  Welby  left  an 
amiable  daughter,  who  married  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hillyard,  a  gentleman  of  Yorkshire  ;  but 
neither  she,  nor  any  of  his  family,  ever  saw  her 
father  after  his  retirement. 


THOMASO  ANIELLO. 

Commonly  called  Masaniello,  was  a  fisher- 
man of  Naples,  who  caused  a  revolt  in  that  city, 
on  account  of  taxes,  and  headed  a  body  of  50,000 
persons.  At  this  time  he  was  about  24  years 
of  age,  of  a  sprightly,  active  disposition,  pleas- 
ant and  humorous,  and  of  a  confident,  bold  ad- 
dress :  his  eyes  were  black,  sharp,  and  pierc- 
ing :  his  countenance  indicated  an  enterprising 
mind  ;  and  he  possessed  a  large  share  of  reso- 
lution and  rough  courage  :  his  hair  was  cropped 
short :  he  wore  a  mariner's  cap,  long  linen 
drawers,  and  blue  waistcoat,  and  always  went 
barefooted.  His  house  was  at  the  corner  of 
the  market  place  ;  and  under  one  of  his  win- 
dows was  fixed  the  arms  and  name  of  Charles  V., 
which  was  considered  by  the  people  as  a  pre- 
sage of  what  afterwards  happened  :  and  Aniello 
would  often  jocularly  say,  that  he  should  re- 
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store  the  city  to  its  liberties,  and  recover  and 
establish  the  charter  of  privileges,  granted  by 
that  monarch  to  the  people  of  Naples.  As  soon 
as  he  found  the  people  ripe  for  his  purpose,  he 
used  to  collect  a  number  of  boys  around  his 
stall,  and  harangue  them  with  a  fine  speech, 
which  was  resounded  in  every  corner  of  the 
streets  by  the  boys,  as  soon  as  they  divided 
themselves  into  different  parties.  The  tumult 
this  conduct  occasioned  was  considerable. 
Some,  thinking  Aniello  mad,  attempted  to  ridi- 
cule him  ;  but  he  replied,  "  You  may  laugh  at 
me  now,  but  you  shall  soon  see  what  the  fool 
Aniello  will  do.  If  I  don't  set  you  free  from 
all  your  taxes,  may  I  sbe  cursed,  and  called  a 
villain  forever !"  This  answer  only  served  to 
confirm  these  scoffers  in  their  opinion  of  his 
madness  ;  but  Aniello,  regardless  of  this,  took 
the  names  of  the  boys  who  followed  him,  of 
whom  there  were  about  500,  from  16  to  18 
years  of  age.  Their  number,  however,  soon 
increased  to  5,000.  He  gave  them  each  a 
small,  weak  cane,  desiring  them  to  practise  the 
lesson  he  had  given  them  ;  and  appointing  them 
to  attend  him  the  next  morning  at  his  stall, 
told  them  he  would  be  their  general,  and  lead 
them  on  to  glory  and  liberty.  This  was  on 
the  (3th  of  July,  1647.  Accordingly,  he  attend- 
ed in  the  market  place  with  his  little  brigade. 
When  the  country  fruiterers  came,  the  people 
refused  to  buy  until  the  gabel  was  abolished. 
Among  the  fruiterers  was  arelation  of  Aniello's, 
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with  whom  he  had  planned  this  tumult,  and 
who,  affecting  to  be  in  a  passion,  kicked  doAvn 
two  baskets  of  fruit ;  the  others,  disappointed 
of  their  sale,  fell  upon  the  shop-keepers,  and 
a  sharp  contest  ensued,  while  the  boys  were 
scrambling  for  the  fruit  that  was  kicked  about. 
A  magistrate  now  interfered,  but  was  pelted 
by  the  fisherman  and  his  boys  with  stones. 
People  rushed  now  from  all  quarters  into  the 
market  place,  some  armed  with  sticks,  some 
with  pikes,  and  some  with  whatever  came  first 
to  hand  ;  these  joined  Aniello,  who  jumped  upon 
the  highest  table  among  the  fruiterers,  and, 
commanding  silence,  harangued  the  multi- 
tude. His  speech  was  not  only  received  with 
general  applause,  but  every  one  expressed  their 
determination  to  follow  him  wherever  he  would 
lead  them.  Thus  supported,  several  toll  and 
gabel  houses  were  destroyed  by  fire ;  and  our 
hero  at  length  effected  the  abolition  of  the 
taxes,  and  established  the  privileges  granted 
by  Charles  V.,  for  which  he  received  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  The 
streets  were  strewed  before  him  with  palm 
and  olive  branches  ;  and  the  ladies,  from  their 
windows  and  balconies,  dropped  flowers  and 
garlands.  Aniello  was  elegantly  attired  dur- 
ing the  proclamation:  but  when  the  wished- 
for  reduction  in  the  taxes  was  obtained,  he 
began  to  tear  his  dress  in  pieces,  declaring 
himself  now  a  fisherman.  Having  thus  accom- 
plished his    design,  he   became   frantic  with 
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joy.  The  higher  persons,  who  beheld  him 
with  a  jealous  eye,  took  advantage  of  his  wild 
proceedings ;  fo'ur  muskets  Avere  fired  on  him  ; 
his  head  was  severed  from  his  body ;  the  body 
dragged  through  kennels  ;  and  the  head,  after 
being  exposed  on  a  spear,  thrown  into  a  ditch. 
Notwithstanding  this  ignominious  treatment, 
the  day  after  his  death  (July  17,  1647),  a  gene- 
ral assembly  having  been  convened,  it  was 
agreed  that  his  remains  should  be  interred 
with  every  public  honor,  which  was  according- 
ly done. 


S.  BISSET7 


Remarkable  for  his  patience  and  eccen- 
tricity in  teaching  docility  to  the  dumb  crea- 
tion, was  born  at  Perth,  in  Scotland,  about  the 
year  1721.  He  was  bred  a  shoemaker,  and 
had  the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent  hand 
at  what  is  called  woman's  work.  He  after- 
wards went  to  London,  where  lie  married  a 
woman  Avho  brought  him  some  property,  turned 
broker,  and  continued  to  accumulate  money, 
till  the  notion  of  teaching  the  quadruped  kind 
attracted  his  attention.  In  the  year  1739, 
reading  an  account  of  a  remarkable  horse 
shown  at  the  fair  at  St.  Germain's,  curiosity 
led  him  to  try  his  hand  on  a  horse  and  dog, 
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which  he  bought  in  London,  and  he  succeeded 
beyond  all  expectation.  Two  monkeys  were 
the  next  pupils  he  exercised  art  upon,  one  of 
which  he  taught  to  dance  and  tumble  on  the 
rope,  and  the  other  held  a  candle,  with  one 
paw,  for  his  companion,  and  with  the  other 
played  a  barrel  organ.  He  also  taught  these 
antic  animals  to  perform  several  other  curious 
tricks,  such  as  drinking  to  the  company,  going 
through  several  regular  dances  with  the  dog, 
&c.  Three  young  cats  were  the  next  objects 
of  his  tuition.  He  instructed  those  domestic 
tigers  to  strike  their  paws  in  such  directions 
on  the  dulcimer  as  to  produce  several  regular 
tunes,  having  music  books  before  them,  and 
squalling  at  the  same  time  in  different  keys 
or  tones,  first,  second,  and  third,  by  way  of 
concert.  These  performances  exciting  gen- 
eral curiosity,  his  house  was  every  day  crowd- 
ed, and  his  business  much  interrupted.  Being 
advised  to  make  a  public  exhibition  of  his  ani- 
mals, he  readily  assented  to  the  proposal ;  and 
the  well  known  Cats^  Opera  was  advertised  to 
be  represented  in  the  Haymarket,  where  a 
horse,  a  dog,  the  monkeys,  and  the  cats,  went 
through  their  several  parts  with  uncommon 
applause  to  crowded  houses ;  and,  in  a  few 
days,  Bisset  found  himself  a  gainer  of  almost 
a  thousand  pounds,  as  a  reward  for  his  inge- 
nuity. This  success  created  a  desire  of  ex- 
tending his  dominion  over  other  animals. 
He  procured  a  leveret,  and  taught  it  to  beat 
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several  marches  on  a  drum  on  its  hind  legs, 
till  it  became  a  full  grown  hare.  He  taught 
Canary  birds,  linnets,  and  sparrows,  to  spell 
the  name  of  any  person  in  company,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  hour  and  minute  of  time,  and 
play  many  other  surprising  feats.  He  trained 
six  turkey  cocks  to  go  through  a  regular 
dance  ;  but,  to  accomplish  this,  he  acknowl- 
edged that  he  adopted  the  eastern  method, 
by  which  camels  are  made  to  dance,  by  heat- 
ing the  floor.  In  the  course  of  six  months' 
teaching,  he  enabled  a  turkey  to  fetch  and 
carry  like  a  dog ;  and  having  chalked  the 
floor,  and  blackened  its  claws,  could  direct  it 
to  trace  out  any  given  name  of  the  company. 
At  length,  not  meeting  with  the  encourage- 
ment he  had  for  some  years  received,  he  found 
himself  constrained  to  make  an  itinerant  ex- 
hibition of  part  of  his  group,  and  to  sell  the 
rest.  After  showing  his  animals  in  the  city 
of  London,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  thou- 
sands, in  1775,  he  took  the  north-west  circuit 
of  the  kingdom,  and  afterwards  Avent  to  Bel- 
fast, where  he  established  himself  in  a  public 
house,  resolving  in  future  to  deal  only  with 
the  rational  part  of  animated  nature.  But  the 
habits  and  the  amusements  of  life  cannot  be 
all  at  once  abandoned.  He  trained  a  dog  and 
cat  to  perforin  many  amazing  exploits.  A 
doubt  being  started  to  him  whether  the  ob- 
stinacy of  a  pig  could  be  conquered,  his  usual 
patient  fortitude  was  exercised  to  try  the  ex- 
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periment.  He  bought  a  black  sucking-  pig-, 
in  the  market  of  Belfast,  for  three  shillings, 
and  trained  it  to  lie  under  the  stool  or  kit  on 
which  he  sat  at  his  work.  At  various  inter- 
vals, during  six  or  seven  months,  he  tried  in 
vain  to  bring  the  young  boar  to  his  purpose, 
and  despairing  of  every  kind  of  success,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  giving  it  away,  when  it 
struck  him  to  adopt  a  new  mode  of  teaching  ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  in  the  course  of  six 
months,  he  made  an  animal,  supposed  the  most 
obstinate  and  perverse  in  nature,  to  become 
the  most  tractable.  In  August,  1783,  he  again 
turned  itinerant,  and  took  his  learned  pig  to 
Dublin,  where  it  was  shown  for  two  or  three 
nights,  at  Ranelagh  :  it  was  perfectly  under 
command,  and  appeared  as  pliant  and  good 
natured  as  a  spaniel.  When  the  weather  had 
made  it  necessary  that  Bisset  should  remove 
his  animal  to  the  city,  he  obtained  the  permis- 
sion of  the  chief  magistrate,  and  advertised 
it  to  be  seen  in  Dame  Street.  It  was  exhibit- 
ed two  or  three  days  to  many  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, when  it  could  spell,  without  any  ap- 
parent direction,  the  name  or  names  of  those 
in  company,  cast  up  accounts,  and  point  out 
even  the  words  thought  of  by  persons  present : 
it  told,  exactly,  the  hour,  minutes,  and  seconds  ; 
pointed  out  the  married  and  unmarried,  kneeled, 
and  made  his  obeisance  to  the  company,  &c, 
&c.  Poor  Bisset  was  thus  in  a  fair  way  of 
"  bringing  his  pig  to  a  good  market,"  when  a 
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fellow  broke  into  the  room  without  any  sort 
of  pretext,  and,  armed  with  that  brutality 
which  the  idea  of  power  gives  what  Shak- 
speare  calls  "  a  pelting  officer,"  he  assaulted 
the  inoffensive  man,  broke  and  destroyed 
every  thing  by  which  the  performance  was 
directed,  and  even  menaced  vengeance  on  the 
poor  pig.  In  vain  the  injured  Bisset  pleaded 
the  permission  he  had  obtained  frcm  the  chief 
magistrate :  he  was  threatened  to  be  dragged 
to  prison,  if  he  was  found  again  offending  in 
the  same  manner ;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  compelled  to  return  home,  but  not  before 
the  agitation  of  his  mind  had  thrown  him  into 
a  tit  of  illness,  from  which  he  never  effectually 
recovered,  and  died  a  few  days  after,  at  Ches- 
ter, on  his  way  to  London. 


COUNT  GAGE, 


Who,  in  the  year  1719,  acquired  a  fortune  of 
13,000,000/.  in  the  Mississippi  stock  in  Paris, 
which  so  much  intoxicated  him  and  his  lady 
(who  was  sister  to  the  marquis  of  Powis),  that 
they  sent  a  gentleman  to  the  then  Augustus, 
king  of  Poland,  to  make  him  an  offer  of 
3,000,000/.  for  that  crown,  which  his  majesty 
refused  :  af 
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cO  the  then  king  of  Sardinia,  to  offer  him  a  vast 
sum  of  money  for  the  island  of  Sardinia,  which 
th&t  monarch  likewise  rejected.  Many  of  Mr. 
Gage's  friends  advised  him  to  send  2  or 
300,000/.  to  England,  to  purchase  an  estate  to 
support  him,  in  case  the  Mississippi  scheme 
should  prove  a  bubble,  which,  in  a  short  time, 
it  did,  by  which  Mr.  Gage  was  utterly  undone. 


MR.  LOOKUF. 


Was  a  North  Briton  by  birth,  but  served  an 
apprenticeship  to  an  apothecary  in  the  north 
of  England,  and  acted  in  that  profession,  as  a 
journeyman,  in  the  city  of  Bath.  Soon  after 
the  death  of  his  master,  he  paid  his  addresses 
to  the  widow,  and  prevailed  on  her  to  favor 
him  with  her  hand.  From  his  infancy,  he  had 
a  strong  propensity  for  play ;  and  livmg  con- 
stantly in  that  seat  of  gayety  and  dissipation, 
he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  indulging  it. 
As  he  grew  older,  he  gave  a  greater  latitude 
to  his  inclinations,  and  became  very  expert  at 
several  games,  being  endowed  with  a  very 
good  understanding,  and  a  penetrating  genius. 
Finding  himself,  by  his  connubial  alliance, 
master  of  about  five  hundred  pounds,  he  pres- 
ently shut  up  shop,  and  turned  his  application 
20 
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from  pharmacy  to  calculation.  He  became  a 
first  rate  picquet  player,  a  very  good  whist 
player,  an  excellent  backgammon  player,  and 
a  tolerable  billiard  player.  In  a  short  time, 
by  his  incessant  industry,  he  greatly  increased 
his  capital.  About  this  time,  Lord  Chesterfield 
particularly  distinguished  Mr.  Lookup,  and, 
from  his  patronage,  people  of  the  first  rank 
did  not  think  Mr.  Lookup's  company  beneath 
them ;  so  true  is  the  observation,  "  that  he  who 
plays  as  deep  as  any  man,  is  company  for  any 
man."  His  lordship  and  Mr.  Lookup  were, 
for  a  long  time,  a  constant  match  at  picquet, 
his  lordship  playing  the  game  more  than  toler- 
ably well :  but  Mr.  Lookup's  superior  skill  at 
length  prevailed,  and  the  latter  was  a  very 
considerable  gainer  by  the  party.  His  lordship 
sometimes  amused  himself  at  billiards  with 
Mr.  Lookup  ;  and  it  was  upon  one  of  these 
occasions  that  his  lordship  had  the  laugh 
against  him,  from  a  finesse  of  his  antagonist. 
Mr.  Lookup  had  met  with  an  accident,  by 
which  he  was  deprived  of  the  sight  of  one  of 
his  eyes,  though,  to  any  cursory  observer,  it 
appeared  as  perfect  as  the  other.  Having 
been  the  conqueror  on  even  terms  against 
Lord  Chesterfield,  Lookup  asked  how  many 
his  lordship  would  give  him  if  he  put  a  patch 
upon  one  eye.  Lord  Chesterfield  agreed  to 
give  him  five,  and  Lookup  beat  him  several 
times  successively.  At  length  his  lordship, 
with  some  petulance,  exclaimed,  "Lookup,  I 
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think  you  play  as  well  with  one  eye  as  two." 
•I  don't  wonder  at  it,"  replied  Lookup,  "for 
I  have  seen  only  out  of  6ne  for  these  ten 
years."  With  the  money  he  won  of  Lord 
Chesterfield  he  bought  some  houses  at  Bath, 
and  jocularly  named  them  Chesterfield  Row. 
After  accumulating  a  considerable  sum  by 
play,  he  repaired  to  the  capital ;  and  having 
buried  his  wife,  married  another  widow  with  a 
very  large  fortune.  His  plan  of  operations  was 
now  very  much  enlarged,  and  though  he  played 
occasionally  for  his  amusement,  or  when  he 
met  with  what  is  termed  a  good  thing,  he  did 
not  now  pursue  gaming  as  a  regular  profession. 
He  struck  out  several  schemes,  some  visionary, 
and  others  advantageous  ;  among  the  foremost 
of  these  was  a  project  for  making  saltpetre,  for 
which  extensive  buildings  were  erected  at 
Chelsea.  So  sanguine  were  his  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, that  he  persuaded  a  particular  friend  of 
his  to  become  a  partner,  and  the  loss  of  many 
thousands  was  the  consequence  of  pursuing 
his  project.  He  was  concerned  in  many  pri- 
vateers at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  at  the 
close  of  it  he  engaged  in  the  African  trade. 
His  darling  passion  would,  however,  sometimes 
predominate,  and  he  has  been  known  to  sit  up 
whole  nights,  playing  for  very  considerable 
sums,  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death:  nay,  it 
was  averred  that  he  died  with  a  pack  of  cards 
in  his  hand,  at  his  favorite  game,  humbug,  or 
two  handed  whist ;  on  which  Mr.  Foote  face- 
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tiously  observed,  "  That  Lookup  was  humbug- 
ged out  of  the  world  at  last."  The  affair  for 
which  lie  was  on  the  point  of  suffering  a  dis- 
graceful punishment,  made  a  great  noise  in 
the  world  ;  we  shall  therefore  briefly  state  it. — 

Meeting    with    Sir    Thomas    F ,   they 

agreed  to  repair  to  a  tavern,  to  play  at  crib- 
bage  :  they  played  very  deep,  and  Mr.  Lookup 
won  between  three  and  four  hundred  pounds, 
which  he  received  ;  but  it  having  been  hinted 
to  Sir  Thomas,  that  Lookup  must  have  had  a 
pull  upon  him,  the  baronet  commenced  an  ac- 
tion to  recover  double  damages,  according  to 
the  statute.  In  defending  this  action,  by  the 
blunder  of  Lookup's  attorney,  he  swore  to  a 
circumstance  which  was  proved  to  be  false. 
Lookup  was  hereupon  imprisoned  and  prose- 
cuted for  perjury,  and  would  have  stood  on  the 
pillory  if  a  flaw  had  not  been  discovered  in  the 
indictment,  which  opened  a  door  for  his  escape. 
Mr.  Lookup,  upon  the  whole,  was  almost  as 
extraordinary  a  character  as  has  been  seen  for 
many  years.  He  possessed  a  considerable 
share  of  good  sense,  cultivated  by  a  long  ac- 
quaintance with  the  world  :  he  had  a  smatter- 
ing of  learning,  a  retentive  memory,  a  fluency 
of  words,  and  a  vivacity  of  imagination.  We 
cannot  add  that  he  was  generous,  grateful,  or 
courageous.  He  ended  his  days  in  Holland, 
whither  he  went  to  settle  some  commercial 
affairs.  We  cannot  positively  ascertain  his 
age,  but  we  think  lie  must  have  been  bordering 
upon  seventy. 
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ANTHONY  MAGLIABECHI, 

A  learned  Florentine,  and  librarian  to  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  was  born  in  Florence 
October  29, 1633.  His  parents  were  of  so  low 
and  mean  a  rank,  that  they  were  very  well 
satisfied  when  they  had  got  him  into  the  ser- 
vice of  a  man  who  sold  herbs  and  fruit.  He 
had  never  learned  to  read,  and  yet  he  was  per- 
petual |y  poring  over  the  leaves  of  old  books, 
that  were  used  as  waste  paper  in  his  master's 
shop.  A  bookseller  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, who  had  often  observed  this,  and 
knew  the  boy  could  not  read,  asked  him  one 
day,  "  What  he  meant  by  staring  so  much  on 
printed  papers  ?"  He  said,  "  that  he  did  not 
know  how  it  was,  but  that  he  loved  it  of  all 
things  ;  that  he  was  very  uneasy  in  the  busi- 
ness he  was  in,  and  should  be  the  happiest 
creature  in  the  world,  if  he  could  live  with  him, 
who  had  always  so  many  books  about  him." 
The  bookseller  was  astonished,  and  yet  pleased 
with  his  answer ;  and  at  last  told  him,  that  he 
should  not  be  disinclined  to  take  him  into  his 
shop,  if  his  master  would  be  willing  to  part 
with  him.  Magliabechi  thanked  him  with 
tears  of  joy  in  his  eyes  ;  and  his  happiness 
was  highly  increased,  when  his  master,  on  the 
bookseller's  desire,  gave  him  leave  to  go  where 
he  pleased.     He  w'ent,  therefore,  directly  to 
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his  new  and  much  desired  business  ;  and  had 
not  been  long  in  it,  before  he  could  find  out 
any  book  that  was  asked  for,  as  readily  as  the 
bookseller  could  himself.  Some  time  after 
this,  he  learned  to  read,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had, 
was  always  reading  when  he  could.  He  seems 
never  to  have  applied  himself  to  any  particular 
study.  A  passion  for  reading  was  his  ruling 
passion  ;  and  a  prodigious  memory  his  great 
talent.  He  read  every  book  almost  indiffer- 
ently, as  they  happened  to  come  into  his  hands : 
he  read  them  with  a  surprising  quickness,  and 
yet  retained  not  only  the  sense  of  what  he 
read,  but  often  all  the  words,  and  the  very 
manner  of  spelling  them,  if  there  was  any  thing 
peculiar  of  that  kind  in  any  author.  His  extra- 
ordinary application  and  talents  soon  recom- 
mended him  to  Ermini,  and  Marmi,  the  great 
duke's  librarians.  He  was  by  them  introduced 
into  the  conversation  of  the  learned,  and  made 
known  at  court,  and  began  to  be  looked  upon 
every  where  as  a  prodigy,  particularly  for  his 
vast  and  unbounded  memory.  It  is  said  that 
there  was  a  trial  made  of  the  force  of  his  mem- 
ory, which,  if  true,  is  very  amazing.  A  gen- 
tleman at  Florence,  who  had  written  a  piece 
which  was  to  be  printed,  lent  the  manuscript 
to  Magliabechi ;  and,  some  time  after  it  had 
been  returned  with  thanks,  came  to  him  again 
with  a  melancholy  face,  and  told  him  of  some 
invented  accident,  by  which,  he  said,  he  had 
lost,  his  manuscript.     The  author  seemed  al- 
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most  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his  work,  and 
entreated  Magliabechi,  whose  character  for 
remembering  what  he  read  was  already  very 
great,  to  try  to  recollect  as  much  as  he  possibly 
could,  and  write  it  down  for  him,  against  his 
next  visit.  Magliabechi  assured  him  he  would, 
and,  on  setting  about  it,  wrote  down  the  whole 
manuscript,  without  missing  a  word,  or  even 
varying  any  where  from  the  spelling.  By 
treasuring  up  every  thing  he  read  in  so  strange 
a  manner,  or  at  least  the  subject,  and  all  the 
principal  parts  of  all  the  books  he  ran  over,  his 
head  became  at  last,  as  one  of  his  acquaintance 
expressed  it,  "an  universal  index  both  of  titles 
and  matter."  He  was  so  famous  for  the  vasi 
extent  of  his  reading,  and  his  amazing  reten- 
tion of  what  he  had  read,  that  it  began  to  grow 
common  among  the  learned  to  consult  him, 
when  they  were  writing  on  any  subject.  He 
would  tell  them  not  only  who  had  treated  of 
their  subject  designedly,  but  of  such  also  as 
had  touched  upon  it  only  accidentally,  in  writ- 
ing on  other  subjects,  both  which  he  did  with 
the  greatest  exactness,  naming  the  author,  the 
book,  the  words,  and  often  the  very  number  of 
the  page  in  which  they  were  inserted.  He  did 
this  so  often,  so  readily,  and  so  exactly,  that 
he  came  at  last  to  be  looked  upon  almost  as  an 
oracle,  for  the  ready  and  full  ansAvers  that  he 
gave  to  all  questions,  that  were  proposed  to  him, 
in  any  faculty  or  science  whatever.  It  was  his 
great  eminence  this  way,  and  his  vast  knowl- 
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edge  of  books,  that  induced  the  great  duke 
Cosmo  the  Third,  to  do  him  the  honor  of  making 
him  his  librarian  :  and  what  a  happiness  must 
it  have  been  to  Magliabechi,  who  delighted  in 
nothing  so  much  as  in  reading,  to  have  the 
supreme  command  and  use  of  such  a  collection 
of  books  as  that  in  the  great  duke's  palace  ! 
He  was  also  very  conversant  with  the  books 
in  the  Lorenzo  library ;  and  had  the  keeping 
of  those  of  Leopoldo  and  Francesco  Maria,  the 
two  cardinals  of  Tuscany  ;  and  yet  even-  ah 
this  did  not  satisfy  his  extensive  appetite.  To 
read  such  vast  numbers  as  he  did,  he  latterly 
made  use  of  a  method  as  extraordinary  as  any 
thing  hitherto  mentioned  of  him.  When  a 
book  first  came  into  his  hands,  he  would  look 
the  title  page  all  over,  and  then  dip  here  and 
there  in  the  preface,  and  advertisements  if  there 
were  any,  and  then  cast  his  eyes  on  each  of 
the  divisions,  the  different  sections,  or  chapters, 
and  then  he  would  be  able  forever  to  know 
what  that  book  contained  ;  for  he  remembered 
as  steadily  as  he  conceived  rapidly.  It  was 
after  he  had  taken  to  this  way  of  reading,  that 
a  priest  who  had  composed  a  panegyric  on  one 
of  his  favorite  saints,  brought  it  to  Magliabechi, 
as  a  present.  He  read  it  over  the  very  way 
above  mentioned,  and  then  thanked  him  very 
kindly  for  his  excellent  treatise.  The  author 
in  some  pain  asked  him,  "  Whether  that  was 
all  he  intended  to  read  of  his  book  ?"  Maglia- 
bechi coolly  answered,  "  Yes,  for  I  know  very 
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well  every  thing  that  is  in  it."  Magliabechi 
had  a  local  memory  too  of  the  places  where 
every  book  ?tood,  and  seems  to  have  carried 
this  further  than  only  in  relation  to  the  collec- 
tion of  books  with  which  he  was  personally 
acquainted.  One  day  the  great  duke  sent  for 
him,  after  he  was  his  librarian,  to  ask  him, 
whether  he  could  get  him  a  book  that  was 
particularly  scarce.  "  No,  sir,"  answered  Mag- 
liabechi, "  it  is  impossible,  for  there  is  but  one 
in  the  world  ;  that  is  in  the  grand  seignor's 
library  at  Constantinople,  and  is  the  seventh 
book  on  the  second  shelf  on  the  right  hand  as 
you  go  in."  Though  Magliabechi  must  have 
lived  so  sedentary  a  life,  with  such  an  intense 
and  almost  perpetual  application  to  books,  yet 
he  arrived  to  a  good  old  age.  He  died  in  his 
eighty-first  year,  on  July  14,  1714.  By  his 
will  he  left  a  very  fine  library,  of  his  own  col- 
lection, for  the  use  of  the  public,  with  a  fund 
to  maintain  it ;  and  Avhatever  should  remain 
over,  to  the  poor.  He  was  not  an  ecclesiastic, 
but  chose  never  to  marry ;  and  was  quite  neg- 
ligent, or  rather  quite  slovenly,  in  his  dress. 
His  appearance  was  such,  as  must  have  been 
far  from  engaging  the  affection  of  a  lady,  had 
he  addressed  himself  to  any ;  and  his  face  in 
particular,  as  appears  by  the  several  represent- 
ations of  him,  whether  in  his  busts,  medals, 
pictures,  or  prints,  would  rather  have  prejudiced 
his  suit,  than  advanced  it.  He  received  his 
friends,  and  those  who  came  to  consult  him  in 
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any  points  of  literature,  in  a  civil  and  obliging 
manner,  though  in  genera]  lie  had  almost  the 
air  of  a  savage,  and  even  affected  it,  together 
with  a  cynical,  or  contemptuous  smile,  which 
scarce  rendered  his  look  the  more  agreeable. 
In  his  maimer  of  living  he  affected  the  char- 
acter of  Diogenes  ;  three  hard  eggs  ami  a 
draught  or  two  of  water  was  his  usual  repast. 
When  any  one  went  to  see  him,  they  most 
usually  found  him  lolling  in  a  sort  of  fixed 
wooden  cradle,  in  the  middle  of  his  study,  with 
a  multitude  of  books,  some  thrown  in  heaps, 
and  others  scattered  about  the  rloor,  all  around 
him  :  and  this  his  cradle,  or  bed,  was  attached 
to  the  nearest  piles  of  books,  by  a  number  of 
cobwebs.  At  their  entrance  he  commonly  used 
to  call  out  to  them,  "  not  to  hurt  his  spiders.'' 
An  old  cloak  served  him  for  a  gown  in  the 
day,  and  for  bed-clothes  at  night  :  he  had  one 
straw  chair  for  his  table,  and  another  for  his 
bed,  in  which  he  continued  fixed  among  his 
books  till  he  was  overpowered  by  sleep. 
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GEORGE  MANLY, 

A  murderer,  who  was  executed  aj  Wick- 
low,  in  Ireland,  1738  ;  and,  having  behaved  in 
a  strange  and  undaunted  manner,  made  the 
following  curious  speech  at  the  tree  :  "  My 
friends,  you  assemble  to  see — What  ?  A  man 
take  a  leap  into  the  abyss  of  death.  Look,  and 
you  shall  see  me  go  with  as  much  courage  as 
(Jurtius,  when  he  leapt  into  the  gulf  to  save 
his  country  from  destruction.  What  then  will 
you  see  of  me  ?  You  say,  that  no  man  with- 
out virtue  can  be  courageous.  You  see  I  am 
courageous.  You'll  say  I  have  killed  a  man  ; 
Marlborough  killed  his  thousands,  and  Alexan- 
der his  millions.  Marlborough  and  Alexander, 
and  many  others  who  have  done  the  like,  are 
famous  in  history  for  great  men  ;  but  I  killed 
one  solitary  man !  ay,  that's  the  case  ;  one 
solitary  man  !  I'm  a  little  murderer,  and  must 
be  hanged.  Marlborough  and  Alexander  plun 
dered  countries  ;  they  were  great  men.  I  ran 
in  debt  with  the  ale  wife  ;  I  must  be  hanged  ! 
Now,  my  friends,  I  have  drawn  a  parallel  be- 
tween two  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived 
and  myself;  bat  these  were  men  of  former 
days.  Now  I'll  speak  a  word  of  some  of  the 
present  days.  How  many  men  were  lost  in 
Italy  and  upon  the  Rhine,  during  the  last  war, 
for  setting  a  king  in  Poland  !     But  both  sides 
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could  not  be  in  the  right :  they  are  great  men  ; 
but  I  killed  a  solitary  man,  I'm  a  little  fellow. 
The  king-  of  Spain  takes  our  ships,  plunders 
our  merchants,  kills  and  tortures  our  men  ;  but 
what  of  all  that  ?  What  he  does  is  good  ;  he's  a 
great  man  ;  he  is  clothed  in  purple  ;  his  instru- 
ments of  murder  are  bright  and  shining,  mine 
was  but  a  rusty  gun  ;  and  so  much  for  compar- 
ison. Now  I  would  fain  know  what  authority 
there  is  in  scripture,  for  a  rich  man  to  murder, 
to  plunder,  to  torture,  and  ravage  Avhole  coun- 
tries ;  and  what  law  it  is  that  condemns  a  poor 
man  to  death  for  killing  a  solitary  man,  or  for 
stealing  a  solitary  sheep  to  feed  his  family. 
But  bring  the  matter  closer  to  our  own  country : 
what  is  the  difference  between  running  in  a 
poor  man's  debt,  and  by  the  power  of  gold,  or 
any  other  privilege,  preventing  him  from  ob- 
taining his  right,  and  clapping  a  pistol  to  a 
man's  breast,  and  taking  from  him  his  purse  ? 
yet  the  one  shall  thereby  obtain  a  coach,  and 
honors,  and  titles,  &c,  the  other — what  ?  a 
cart  and  a  rope.  From  what  I  have  said,  my 
brethren,  you  may,  perhaps,  imagine  I  am  har- 
dened ;  but  believe  me,  I  am  fully  convinced 
of  my  follies,  and  acknowledge  the  just  judg- 
ment of  God  has  overtaken  me.  I  have  no 
hopes  but  from  the  merits  of  my  Redeemer, 
who  I  hope  will  have  mercy  on  me,  as  he 
knows  that  murder  was  far  from  my  heart,  and 
what  I  did  was  through  rage  and  passion, 
being    provoked    thereto    by   .the    deceased. 
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Take  warning,  my  dear  comrades :  think !  O 
think ! — What  would  I  now  give  that  I  had 
lived  another  life  !" 


HON.  WILLIAM  MONTAGUE. 


Viscount  Hinchinbrooke,  who  was  eldest  son 
to  Edward,  third  earl  of  Sandwich.  Having 
betaken  himself  to  the  sea  service,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  under  Captain 
Long.  This  gentleman  observing  in  him  a  too 
gallant  spirit,  which  at  times  rose  to  an  appear- 
ance rather  romantic  for  a  moderate  and  prudent 
man  to  display,  distinguished  him  on  all  occa- 
sions by  the  familiar  appellation  of  his  dragon. 
He  was  successively  promoted  to  be  captain 
of  the  Mermaid,  the  Prince  Edward,  and  the 
Bristol.  Hitherto  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  opportunity  of  manifesting  that  natural 
intrepidity  which  all  who  knew  him  admit  him 
to  have  possessed ;  but  in  the  following  year 
he  commanded  the  Bristol,  as  indeed  he  con- 
tinued to  do  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 
He  was  present  with  Mr.  Anson  at  the  defeat 
and  capture  of  De  la  Jonquire'.s  squadron,  and 
contributed  all  that  was  possible  for  him  towards 
the  arlorious  success  then  obtained.     He  after- 
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wards,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1747,  captured 
a  very  valuable  French  register  ship,  having 
on  board  300,000  dollars,  beside  a  valuable 
cargo  of  cochineal,  cocoa,  and  other  commodi- 
ties. He  was  snatched  from  the  service  at  a 
very  early  period  of  his  life,  on  the  10th  of 
February,  1757.  The  whimsical  eccentricities 
which  pervaded  the  general  conduct  of  this 
gentleman,  procured  him,  both  in  and  out  of  ser- 
vice, the  familiar  appellation  of  Mad  Montague. 
Some  of  these  anecdotes  are  almost  too  ex- 
travagant for  belief,  one  or  two  of  which  we 
shall  venture  to  relate.  In  coming  up  the 
Channel,  during  the  time  he  commanded  the 
Bristol,  he  fell  in  with  a  very  numerous  fleet 
of  outward  bound  Dutch  merchantmen  :  he 
fired  at  several,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  bring 
to,  a  measure  authorized  by  custom  and  his 
general  instructions.  The  Dutch,  aided  by  a 
fair  wind,  hoped  by  its  assistance  to  escape  the 
disagreeable  delay  of  being  searched  or  over- 
hauled, and  held  on  their  way.  Captain  Mon- 
tague pursued,  but,  on  overtaking  them,  took 
no  other  satisfaction,  than  that  of  manning  and 
sending  out  his  two  cutters,  with  a  carpenter's 
mate  in  each,  ordering  them  to  cut.  off  twelve  of 
the  ugliest  heads  they  could  find  in  the  whole 
fleet,  from  among  those  with  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  ornament  the  extremity  of  their 
rudders.  When  these  were  brought  on  board, 
he  caused  them  to  be  disposed  on  "brackets 
round  his  cabin,  contrasting  them  in  the  most 
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ludicrous  manner  his  vein  of  humor  could  in- 
vent, and  writing  under  them  the  names  of  the 
twelve  Csesars.  Another  anecdote  is,  that 
being-  once  at  Lisbon,  and  having;  got  into  a 
night  affray  with  the  people  on  shore,  he  re- 
ceived in  the  scuffle  what  is  usually  termed  a 
black  eye.  On  the  following  day,  previous  to 
his  going  on  shore,  he  compelled  each  of  his 
boats'  crew  to  black,  with  cork,  one  of  their 
eyes,  so  as  to  resemble  a  natural  injury ;  the 
starboard  rowers  the  right  eye,  the  larboard 
rowers  the  left,  and  the  cockswain  both  :  the 
whimsical  effect  may  be  easily  conceived. 
When  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Edward  Hawke, 
in  1755,  he  solicited  permission  to  repair  to 
town.  The  admiral  informed  him,  that  "  the 
complexion  of  affairs  was  so  serious,  that  he 
could  not  grant  him  leave  to  go  farther  from 
h's  ship  than  his  barge  could  carry  him."  Mr. 
Montague  is  said  to  have  immediately  repaired 
to  Portsmouth,  where  he  gave  orders  for  the 
construction  of  a  carriage  on  trucks,  to  be  drawn 
with  horses,  on  which  he  meant  to  row  his  barge, 
having  previously  stored  it  with  provisions  and 
necessaries  requisite  for  three  days,  to  proceed 
to  London.  Having  lashed  it  to  the  carriage, 
the  crew  was  instructed  to  imitate  the  action  of 
rowing  with  the  same  solemnity  as  if  they  had 
actually  been  coming  into  the  harbor  from  Spit- 
head.  Sir  Edward,  it  is  said,  received  intelli- 
gence of  his  intention  soon  after  the  boat  and 
its  contents  were  landed,  and  immediately  sent 
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him  his  permission  to  proceed  to  London  in 
whatever  manner  he  thought  proper.  A  variety 
of  well  authenticated  anecdotes  equally  ludi- 
crous might  be  adduced,  but  the  foregoing 
specimen  may  perhaps  be  deemed  sufficient. 


JOHN  OVERS. 


Before  there  was  any  bridge  built  over  the 
Thames,  the  conveyance  was  by  a  ferry,  which 
used  to  carry  passengers,  &c.  from  Souithwark 
to  the  city  by  boats ;  which  ferry  was  rented 
of  the  city  by  John  Overs,  who  enjoyed  it  for 
many  years.  This  man,  though  he  kept  many 
servants,  was  of  so  covetous  a  mind,  that  he 
would  not,  even  in  his  old  age,  spare  his  own 
weak  body,  nor  abate  any  thing  of  his  un- 
necessary labor,  only  to  save  expenses.  From 
his  first  increase  of  wealth,  he  always  put  his 
money  out  to  use,  which  in  time  grew  to  such 
a  mighty  increase,  that  it  was  almost  equal  to 
the  first  nobleman's  in  the  land  ;  notwithstand- 
ing, in  his  habit,  housekeeping,  and  expenses, 
he  expressed  nothing  so  much  as  miserable 
poverty.  This  Charon  had  one  daughter,  both 
pious  and  beautiful ;  and  he  took  care  enough 
to  see  her  liberally  educated ;  but  when  she 
grew  up  and  fit  for  marriage,  he  would  suffer 
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no  man  (by  his  ^ood  will)  to  have  any  access 
to  her.  However,  a  young  gentleman  took 
the  opportunity,  when  he  was  picking  up  his 
penny  fares,  to  get  admitted  to  her  company. 
The  first  interview  pleased  well,  the  second 
better,  and  the  third  concluded  the  match.  In 
all  this  interim,  the  silly,  rich  ferryman,  not 
dreaming  but  things  were  as  secure  by  land 
as  they  were  by  water,  continued  in  his  former 
course,  Avhich  was  as  follows :  He  was  of  so 
poor  and  wretched  a  disposition,  that,  when  he 
would  not  be  at  the  charge  of  a  fire,  he  has 
roasted,  or  at  least  heated,  a  black  pudding 
in  his  bosom,  and  eat  it:  and  has  given  his 
servants  some  of  the  pudding  out  of  his  bosom, 
which  had  been  heated  by  his  rowing  over  the 
water.  Puddings  were  then  a  yard  for  a 
penny  ;  and  whenever  he  erave  them  their  al- 
lowance, he  used  to  say,  "  There,  you  hungry 
dogs,  you  will  undo  me  with  eating."  He 
would  scarce  afford  a  poor  neighbor  the  light- 
ing of  a  candle,  lest  they  should  in  some  part 
impoverish  him  by  taking  some  of  the  light. 
He  has  also  in  the  night  gone  to  scrape  upon 
the  dunghill,  and  if  he  could  find  any  bones, 
he  would  bring  them  home  in  his  cap,  and 
have  them  stewed  for  pottage  ;  and,  instead  of 
oatmeal,  he  would  buy  the  siftings  of  coarse 
meal,  and  with  this  make  the  poor  servants 
their  broth.  He  bought  his  bread  at  the 
market,  not  caring  how  mouldy  or  stale  it  was  ; 
and  when  he  brought  it  home,  he  cut  it  into 
21 
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slices,  and  laid  it  in  the  sun,  that  it  might  be  the 
harder  to  be  eaten.  Meat  he  would  not  buy, 
unless  it  were  tainted,  and,  therefore,  would  go 
further  in  the  family ;  and  when  his  dog  has 
refused  it,  he  said,  he  was  a  dainty  cur,  and 
better  fed  than  taught,  and  then  ate  it  himself. 
He  needed  no  cats,  for  all  the  rats  and  mice  vol- 
untarily left  his  house,  as  there  were  no  crumbs 
left  by  his  servants  to  feed  them.  It  is  further 
reported  of  him,  that,  to  save  one  day's  ex- 
penses, he  first  counterfeited  himself  sick,  and 
the  next  day  to  die,  and  his  body  to  be  laid  out, 
for  no  other  purpose,  than  to  save  one  day's 
provisions  ;  apprehending  that,  whilst  his  body 
was  above  ground,  his  servants  would  not  be 
so  unnatural  as  to  take  any  manner  of  food  till 
they  had  seen  him  in  the  earth,  purposing  to 
recover  the  next  morning  after  the  charge  was 
saved ;  and  with  this  he  acquainted  his  daugh- 
ter, who,  against  her  own  will,  consented  to 
satisfy  his  humor.  He  was  then  laid  out  for 
dead,  and  wrapt  up  in  a  sheet  (for  he  would 
not  be  at  the  expense  of  a  coffin) ;  he  was  laid 
out  in  his  chamber,  with  one  candle  set  burn- 
ing at  his  head,  and  another  at  his  feet,  which 
was  the  custom  of  the  time.  His  apprentices 
hearing  of  the  glad  tidings,  hoping  to  be  rid 
of  their  penurious  servitude,  came  to  see  the 
joyful  spectacle,  and,  supposing  him  really  dead, 
began  to  dance  and  skip  about  the  corpse.  One 
ran  into  the  kitchen,  and,  breaking  open  the 
cupboard,  brought  out  the  brown  loaf;  another 
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fetched  out  the  cheese ;  and  a  third  drew  a 
flagon  of  beer,  and  began  filling  their  empty- 
bellies  (being  almost  starved),  and  rejoicing 
among  themselves,  thinking  they  were  in  ex- 
pectation of  future  help  and  comfort,  and  to 
be  freed  from  the  hard  usage  they  had  endured. 
The  old  man  lay  quaking  all  this  while  to  see 
the  waste,  and,  thinking  he  should  he  undone, 
he  could  endure  it  no  longer,  but  stirring  and 
struggling  in  his  sheet,  like  a  ghost,  and  tak- 
ing a  candle  in  each  hand,  was  going  to  route 
them  for  their  boldness,  when  one  of  them, 
thinking  it  was  the  devil,  in  his  likeness,  in 
amazement  caught  hold  of  the  butt  end  of  a 
broken  oar,  and  at  one  blow  struck  out  his 
brains.  Thus  he,  who  thought  only  to  counter- 
feit death,  occasioned  his  own  death  in  earnest ; 
and  the  law  acquitted  the  fellow  of  the  act,  as 
he  was  the  prime  occasion  of  his  own  death. 
The  daughter's  lover,  hearing  of  her  father's 
death,  made  all  possible  haste  up  to  London ; 
but,  alas!  with  more  haste -than  good  speed, 
for,  in  riding  fast,  his  horse  unfortunately  threw 
him,  just  at  his  entrance  into  London,  and 
broke  his  neck.  This,  and  her  father's  death,  had 
such  an  effect  on  her  spirits,  as  bereaved  her 
of  her  senses.  The  father,  who,  for  his  usury, 
extortion,  and  the  sordidness  of  his  life,  had 
been  excommunicated,  therefore  was  not  al- 
lowed Christian  burial ;  but  the  daughter,  .for 
money,  prevailed  on  the  friar's  of  Bermondsey 
Abbey,  in  the  absence    of  the  abbot,  to  get 
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him  buried.  When  the  abbot  came  home,  see- 
ing a  new  grave,  he  inquired  who,  in  his  ab- 
sence, had  been  buried  there.  On  being  truly 
informed,  he  caused  the  body  to  be  taken  up, 
and  commanded  it  to  be  laid  on  his  oAvn  ass's 
back  (for  it  was  the  custom  of  the  times  for 
the  heads  of  religious  houses  to  ride  upon 
asses) ;  then  making  a  short  prayer,  he  turned 
the  beast,  with  his  burden,  out  at  the  abbey 
gates,  desiring  of  God,  that  he  might  carry 
him  to  some  place  where  he  best  deserved  to  be 
buried.  The  ass  went,  with  a  solemn  pace,  un- 
guided  by  any,  through  Kent  Street,  till  he 
came  to  St.  Thomas-a-watering,  which  was 
then  the  common  execution  place,  and  then 
shook  him  off,  just  under  the  gallows;  where 
a  grave  was  instantly  made,  and,  without  any 
ceremony,  he  was  tumbled  in,  and  covered 
with  earth.  This  was  the  remarkable  end  of. 
his  infamous  and  abominable  avarice.  These 
disasters  on  the  daughter  coming  one  upon 
another,  and  being  troubled  with  a  number  of 
new  suitors,  she  resolved  to  retire  into  a  clois- 
ter of  religious  nuns ;  and  determined,  that 
whatsoever  her  father  had  left  her  by  his  death, 
she  would  dispose  of  as  near  as  she  could  to 
the  honor  of  her  Creator,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  his  religious  service  ;  and  caused,  near 
to  the  place  where  her  father  lived,  and  she 
was  born,  the  foundation  of  a  famous  church  to 
be  laid,  which,  at  her  own  charge,  was  finished, 
and   by  her  dedicated  to  the  .blessed  Virgin 
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Mary ;  in  memory  of  which  pious  act,  and  that 
her  name  might  live  to  all  posterity,  the  peo- 
ple added  her  name  also  to  that  given  by  her, 
and  called  it  St.  Mary  Overs,  which  title  it  in 
general  bears  even  to  this  day.  London  Bridge 
originated  from  the  public  spirit  of  the  priests 
of  St.  Mary  Overs.  Before,  there  had  been  a 
ferry,  left  by  her  parents  to  their  only  daugh 
ter,  Mary,  who  founded  a  nunnery,  and  endow- 
ed it  with  the  money  received  from  the  profits 
of  the  boats.  This  house  was  afterwards  con- 
verted into  a  college  of  priests,  who  not  only 
built  the  bridge,  but  kept  it  in  repair :  but  it 
must  be  understood,  that  the  first  bridge  was 
of  timber,  the  materials  at  hand,  and,  most  prob- 
ably, rudely  put  together. 


EDWARD  PRATT. 


The  hero  of  these  memoirs  was  an  officer 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
half  brother  to  a  late  venerable  and  illustrious 
peer  of  the  same  name.  This  singular  char- 
acter is  introduced  as  a  remarkable  instance 
of  unconquerable  taciturnity,  and  tenacious  ac- 
curacy of  memory.  Though  by  no  means  an 
avaricious  man,  he  always  preferred  the  upper 
floor  of  a  house  for  his  residence,  on  account 
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of  its  tranquillity ;  and  regularly,  while  on 
shore,  dined  in  a  room  by  himself  at  a  tavern, 
where  he  daily  drank  a  solitary  bottle  of  wine, 
without  intoxication.  He  seldom  was  heard 
to  speak,  but  no  circumstance,  however  urgent, 
could  prevail  on  him  to  break  silence  at  whist, 
the  favorite  amusement,  or  rather  occupation, 
of  his  life  ;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  each  rub- 
ber, he  could  correctly  call  over  the  cards  in 
the  exact  order  in  which  they  were  played, 
and  enumerate  various  instances  of  error  or 
dexterity  in' his  associates,  with  practical  re- 
marks. But  taciturnity  was  the  favorite,  the 
habitual,  or  the  affected  pleasure  of  his  life ; 
he  chose  to  forego  many  little  satisfactions 
and  comforts,  rather  than  be.  at  the  trouble  of 
asking  for  them.  The  endearing  chit  chat  of 
friendship  or  affection,  the  familiar  small  talk 
of  domestic  life,  the  lively  intercourse  and 
spirited  conversation  of  polished  circles,  wuch 
the  sons  of  solitude  sometimes  relish,  he  sed- 
ulously avoided.  In  his  voyages  to  the  east, 
he  often  doubled  the  Cape  without  opening  his 
lips.  On  a  certain  occasion,  the  ship  had  been 
detained  by  along  and  troublesome  calm,  more 
distressing  to  a  British  sailor  than  a  tem- 
pestuous sea.  The  anxious  and  dispirited 
crew  were  at  last  revived  by  the  wished-for 
breeze  springing  up ;  a  shabby  seaman  at  last 
proclaimed  the  welcome  tidings  of  land  from 
the  topmast.  While  the  officers  and  ship's 
company  were  congratulating  each  other  o,* 
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the  approaching  comforts  of  terra  Jlrma,  the 
features  of  Mr.  Pratt  were  observed  someAvhat 
to  alter  and  unbend.  "  I  knew,"  said  he, 
"  you  would  enjoy  the  sight  of  land  ;  I  saw  it 
an  hour  before  the  careless  ragamuffin  aloft." 
And  these  were  the  first,  the  last,  and  the  only- 
words  he  uttered  during  the  voyage.  This 
unsocial  and  reserved  behavior  probably  origi- 
nated from  ill  treatment  on  his  first  voyage,  a 
hasty,  unfavorable  opinion  of  his  associates,  the 
boisterousness  of  the  waves,  or  an  ill-founded 
and  ungenerous  prejudice,  in  which  he  was 
supported  by  a  learned  writer.  "  I  prefer  a 
prison  to  a  ship,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  for  you 
have  always  more  room,  and  generally  better 
company."  This  illiberal  sarcasm,  from  a  man 
who  knew  and  taught  better  things,  seems 
highly  reprehensible. 


JAMELJAN  PUGATSCHEW, 

A  Russian  rebel,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Peter  the  Third,  in  1774.  This  extraordinary 
man  was  the  son  of  Ismailow  Pugatschew,  a 
chief  of  the  Cossacks,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Don,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  bravery  and 
conduct  between  the  wars  of  Peter  the  Great 
and  Charles  the  Xllth,  king  of  Sweden.     He 
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died,  as  he  had  always  desired,  in  the  field, 
covered  with  wounds,  which  he  received  in 
the  battle  between  the  Russians  and  Turks, 
near  Bucharest,  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1784, 
leaving  Jameljan,  his  only  son,  then  an  infant, 
under  the  care  of  his  mother ;  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  new  attachment,  neglecting  him 
in  a  most  inhuman  manner,  he  was  taken  by 
an  uncle  to  Poland,  and  lived  in  the  family  of 
a  nobleman,  where  he  made  himself  acquaint- 
ed with  the  French,  Italian,  Polish,  and  Ger- 
man languages,  and  was  remarkable  for  the 
liveliness  of  his  parts.  He  then  returned  to 
his  own  country  with  his  uncle,  and  settled 
among  the  Cossacks  that  inhabit  the  forests  of 
the  Ukraine.  Jameljan,  upon^the  deatli  of  his 
uncle,  became  a  chieftain  among  these  erratic 
people,  and,  from  his  superior  knowledge,  es- 
tablished a  government  which  considerably  in- 
creased the  happiness  of  his  dependants,  who 
lived,  like  most  of  the  Cossacks  on  the  banks 
of  the  Don,  in  continual  warfare  with  the  neigh- 
boring Tartars.  A  mono-  the  strangers  which 
belonged  to  the  troop  Jameljan  commanded, 
were  two  men  of  abilities,  who,  from  a  spirit  of 
enterprise,  had  accompanied  him  from  Poland ; 
the  one,  Boispre,  a  Norman  ;  and  the  other,  Ca- 
pelini,  a  native  of  Florence.  These  persons 
were  of  considerable  use  to  him  in  instructing 
and  civilizing  his  savage  associates.  In  one 
of  their  excursions,  Pugatschew  had  destroyed 
a  large  settlement  of  Tartars,. and  carried  off 
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a  considerable  booty  ;  and  a  great  number  of 
prisoners,  among  whom  was  a  female  remarka- 
ble for  her  beauty,  called  Marvea,  whom  Ja- 
meljan  soon  after  became  so  fond  of,  that  he 
married  her  according  to  the  custom  of  those 
people.  The  charms  of  this  woman  made  an 
impression  upon  our  chief's  Italian  friend,  who, 
not  seeing  any  probability  of  succeeding  to  his 
wishes,  from  the  unaifected  virtue  of  Marvea, 
determined  at  any  rate  to  gratify  his  criminal 
desires.  A  fatal  opportunity  offered  some  time 
after,  as  Pugatschew  had  determined  to  extir- 
pate a  troop  of  his  enemies  who  had  frequent- 
ly annoyed  him  from  one  of  the  small  islands 
in  the  Don ;  and,  collecting  the  greatest  part  of 
his  force  together,  he  proceeded  on  the  expe- 
dition, leaving  his  family  in  one  of  the  towns 
on  the  uncultivated  banks  of  that  river.  Na- 
gowski,  a  Polish  officer,  was  left  to  take  care 
of  the  settlement,  and  Capelini,  pretending 
illness,  found  it  easy  to  excuse  himself  from 
the  expedition.  In  the  heart  of  an  immense 
forest,  which  was  near  the  place  of  their  abode, 
the  Italian  had  discovered  a  large  cavern  al- 
most covered  with  trees,  which  he  pitched  upon 
as  the  spot  on  which  he  intended  to  act  his  future 
villany.  According  to  a  plan  settled  between 
them,  Nagowski  left  the  settlement,  and,  not 
returning  for  some  days,  was  supposed  to  have 
deserted  the  party.  One  morning  Marvea 
walked  out  alone  with  one  of  the  company, 
Capelini  having  refused  to  be    of  the   party, 
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under  pretence  that  he  was  more  indisposed- 
than  ordinary,  and  therefore  stood  in  want  of 
repose.  Marvea  and  her  companion  returned 
no  more.  A  general  alarm  took  place.  Ca- 
pelini,  whose  disorder  seemed  augmented  by 
this  accident,  acted  his  part  to  a  miracle  ;  and, 
in  his  pretended  despair,  accused  the  Polander 
of  having  debauched  the  wife  of  his  friend. 
The  truth  is,  these  two  villains  had  agreed, 
that,  while  Capelini  should  feign  an  increase 
of  his  malady,  Nagowski  should  go  to  his  cav- 
ern and  Avait  with  precaution  for  an  opportunity 
of  seizing  Marvea.  This  circumstance  present- 
ly occurred.  The  sight  of  the  woman  who  ac- 
companied Marvea  a  little  embarrassed  the  vil- 
lain, who,  through  a  thicket,  behind  which  he 
was  posted,  observed  all  their  movements  ;  not- 
withstanding, he  determined  not  to  let  this 
occasion  escape  him.  The  monster  saw  them 
with  a  barbarous  pleasure  insensibly  advance 
towards  the  place  which  was  to  secrete  the 
beautiful  Tartar.  When  they  had  proceeded  so 
far  that  their  cries  could  not  be  heard,  he  came 
from  his  post,  and  walked  softly  behind  the 
trees ;  when  he  arrived  within  a  few  paces  of 
the  two  unfortunate  women,  with  one  stroke  of 
the  pomel  of  his  sword,  lie  extended  at  his 
feet,  without  motion,  and  almost  without  life,  the 
affrighted  companion  of  Marvea,  whom  he  took 
in  his  arms,  and,  without  uttering  one  word, 
conveyed  into  the  cavern,  which  was  not  twenty 
paces  distant.     His  first  care  was  to  recover  the 
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unfortunate  lady,  who,  from  her  terrors,  had 
fainted  away.  When  she  came  to  herself,  he 
returned  to  the  other  woman,  and  brought  her 
also  into  the  cavern.  Marvea,  overwhelmed 
with  grief  for  a  considerable  time,  refused  to 
take  any  nourishment ;  but  her  companion,  who 
comprehended  nothing  of  what  she  had  seen, 
and  had  a  soul  less  elevated  than  the  wife  of  Pu- 
gatschew,  consoled  herself  in  her  misfortunes, 
and  readily  refreshed  herself  with  the  provis- 
ions the  Polander  presented  to  her.  At  length 
Capelini  arrived,  and  threw  this  unfortunate 
victim  into  such  a  situation  as  is  not  easy  to 
describe  ;  in  short,  he  immediately  proceeded 
to  violence,  and  endeavored  to  intimidate  the 
object  of  his  wishes  by  threats  of  the  crudest 
kind  ;  but,  despairing  to  triumph  over  the  virtue 
of  his  prisoner,  he  lost  all  sense  of  shame  and 
decency,  and  enjoyed  his  prize  in  the  most 
brutal  manner.  The  time  for  Pugatschew's 
return  now  approached,  and  Capelini,  Avho  had 
occasionally  attended  his  duty  at  the  settle- 
ment, began  to  feel  the  severest  apprehensions 
of  his  villany  being  discovered.  As  one  crime 
leads  to  another,  this  inhuman  wretch,  for  fear 
of  detection,  was  impelled  to  destroy  the  com- 
panion of  his  wickedness,  Nagowski,  by  a 
stroke  of  his  sabre,  and  soon  after  murdered 
the  unhappy  woman  who  accompanied  her  mis- 
tress to  this  dreary  place.  Marvea,  who  was 
witness  of  this  dreadful  scene,  prepared  her- 
self with  joy  to  submit  to  the  same  fate  ;  but 
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Capelini,  still  finding  her  necessary  to  his 
happiness,  determined  to  quit  the  forest,  and 
find  some  method  of  conveying  this  unhappy 
lady  to  Poland.  Pugatschew  at  this  period 
returned  from  his  expedition,  crowned  with 
victory,  when  the  hypocritical  Italian,  like  a 
second  Iago,  after  many  entreaties,  and  with  an 
appearance  of  the  utmost  sensibility,  informed 
him,  that,  during  his  absence,  his  wife  had  eloped 
with  Nagowski,  and  that  he  had  made  the  strict- 
est search  after  them  to  no  purpose.  Penetrated 
with  grief  at  this  piece  of  information,  the  gal- 
lant Cossack  burst  into  tears,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  were  also  plentifully  shed  by  his 
perfidious  associate.  Two  days  elapsed  before 
Capelini  found  an  opportunity  of  repairing  to 
the  cavern,  where  he  was  cautiously  followed 
by  Boispre,  who  had  for  some  time  suspected 
his  criminal  passion  for  Marvea,  and  disbelieved 
the  plausible  tale  he  had  recited  to  Pugat- 
schew. On  entering  this  dreary  abode,  Bois- 
pre and  his  two  attendants,  with  some  difficul- 
ty, discovered  the  unfortunate  victim,  who  had 
just  life  enough  to  implore  their  assistance. 
The  Italian,  confounded  at  this  detection,  fell 
at  the  feet  of  this  brave  man,  who  had  former- 
ly been  his  friend,  confessed  his  crimes,  and 
requested  immediate  death  from  his  hand,  or 
liberty  to  make  his  escape.  Without  deigning 
him  an  answer,  Boispre  ordered  his  servants 
to  secure  him,  and  immediately  despatched  one 
of  them  to  Pugatschew,  with  the  news  that  he 
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had  discovered  Marvea,  whom  he  continued 
with,  and  endeavored  to  administer  comfort  to 
her  expiring  moments.  The  chief  of  the  Cos- 
sacks immediately  repaired  to  the  melancholy 
place,  followed  by  several  of  his  troop,  when 
Boispre,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  and  pointing 
to  Capelini,  "  See  there,"  says  he,  "  the  ravisher 
of  thy  wife."  Pugatschew,  astonished  at  these 
words,  was  going  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on 
the  Italian,  but  was  restrained  by  Boispre  and 
his  followers,  who  conducted  him  to  his  faith- 
ful consort,  who  no  sooner  saw  him  approach, 
than  she  pronounced  his  name  with  enthusiastic 
rapture,  and  expired  in  his  arms.  This  affect- 
ing scene  filled  the  hearts  of  these  unpolished 
people  with  grief  and  horror.  Our  gallant 
Cossack,  unable  to  sustain  the  shock,  fell 
senseless  upon  the  ground,  and  was  carried  by 
his  friends  to  the  .settlement,  where  he  contin- 
ued some  time  oppressed  with  a  melancholy, 
which  would  probably  have  terminated  fatally, 
but  from  the  strength  of  his  constitution  and  the 
cares  of  his  friends.  The  odious  Capelini  was 
condemned  by  the  Cossacks  to  a  singular  pun- 
ishment for  his  atrocious  offences.  He  was 
adjudged  to  be  fastened  to  the  dead  body  of  the 
infamous  Nagowski,  and  suspended  by  the  arms 
till  he  was  starved  to  death.  The  generosity 
of  Pugatschew,  however,  felt  for  human  nature, 
under  this  dreadful  circumstance,  and  he  di- 
rected that  the  wretch  should  be  put  out  of 
his  misery  with  a  sabre,  tfce  day  after  he  had 
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been  suspended  according  to  his  sentence. 
We  have  no  farther  account  of  this  extraordi 
nary  man  till  he  entered  into  the  Russian  ser- 
vice some  time  after,  Avhere  he  gave  many 
proofs  of  his  courage  and  conduct.  He  was 
at  the  siege  of  Berlin,  which  was  taken  by 
the  Generals  Tottleben,  Czernichew,  and  Las- 
cy,  in  the  month  of  October,  17G0,  and  was  the 
first  man  that  mounted  the  ramparts,  at  the 
head  of  a  party  of  Cossacks.  His  behavior 
during  the  siege  recommended  him  so  much 
to  the  favor  of  General  Tottleben,  that  he  fre- 
quently conversed  with  him.  The  notice  this 
eminent  commander  took  of  Pugatschew,  sin- 
gular as  it  may  appear,  was  the  first  cause  of  his, 
some  years  after,  assuming  the  title  of  Peter 
the  III.,  and  of  the  rebellion  of  Qrenburgh. 
The  anecdote  is  as  follows :  When  Tottleben 
sent  for  this  brave  Cossack  to  his  tent,  in 
order  to  thank  him  for  the  example  of  intrepid- 
ity which  he  had  shown,  he  was  suddenly 
struck  with  the  similarity  which  his  person 
bore  to  that  of  the  emperor,  and  expressed  his 
surprise  upon  that  occasion  to  all  the  officers 
about  him.  After  having  learnt  Pugatschew's 
parentage,  the  general,  remarking  lie  might  be 
taken  for  the  emperor's  brother  from  the  ex- 
traordinary likeness  of  their  faces  and  make, 
jocosely  asked  him  whether  ^his  mother  was 
ever  at  the  court  of  Holstein"  (the  birth-place  of 
Peter  the  Third).  "  No,  and  please  your  excel- 
lency," returned  Pugatschew  with  great  readi- 
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ness,  "but  my  father  has  often  been  there." 
The  adroitness  of  this  reply  gave  the  company 
no  indifferent  opinion  of  his  talents  for  a 
repartee.  Tottleben,  addressing  himself  to 
Count  Lascy,  thus  proceeded  :  "  But,  raillery 
apart,  I  have  never  seen  any  one  who  resembled 
another  so  much  as  this  young  fellow  does  our 
sovereign ;  and  if,  by  an  unfortunate  event 
(which  Heaven  forbid!),  we  should  lose  our 
monarch,  as  the  Portuguese  formerly  did  their 
kimr,  Don  Sebastian,  this  Jameljan  would  not 
find  it  very  difficult  to  impose  upon  the  igno- 
rant part  of  mankind,  who  would  doubtless 
readily  believe  him  to  be  the  first  personage 
in  the  empire."  This  conversation,  which  Tot- 
tleben was  far  from  regarding  as  a  presage  of 
the  part  which  would  be  played  some  years  after 
by  Pugatschew,  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  the  latter,  who  solemnly  declared, 
previous  to  his  execution,  that  he  never  ceased 
thinking  on  the  above  declaration,  and  that, 
when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  the  unfortunate 
Peter  the  III.,  he  looked  upon  the  words  of 
General  Tottleben,  to  make  use  of  bis  own 
emphatic  expression,  as  the  voice  of  an  oracle 
which  called  him  to  empire  and  to  glory. 
While  this  singular  character  was  in  the  Rus- 
sian service,  he  lived  in  a  strict  intimacy  with 
his  old  friend  Boispre,  who  had  left  the  Ukraine 
with  hirn,  and  been  employed  as  an  engineer 
against  the  Prussians.  Soon  after  the  siege  of 
Berlin,     Pugatschew,    accompanied    by    this 
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friend,  left  the  army,  in  consequence  of  having 
-wounded  a  Russian  officer  of  superior  rank. 
They  passed  with  the  utmost  expedition  to 
Vienna,  where  our  Cossack  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  a  noble  Venetian,  and  played  his  cards 
so  well,  that  he  was  received,  without  suspi- 
cion, into  the  first  families  in  that  capital.  His 
company  was  particularly  agreeable  to  the 
ladies,  and  the  young  countess  of  C show- 
ed him  so  much  partiality,  that  Boispre  en- 
couraged him  to  ask  her  in  marriage  of  her 
father.  This  lady  was  descended  from  a  very 
distinguished  family,  and  was  so  far  imposed 
upon  as  to  believe  an  alliance  with  Count  Za- 
nardi,  as  Pugatschew  then  called  himself,  would 
be  a  very  advantageous  one.  In  short,  after 
some  time  this  adventurer  had  address  enough 
to  persuade  the  father  of  the  lady  that  he  was 
really  the  nobleman  he  pretended  to  be,  and  the 
marriage  was  soon  after  celebrated  with  great 
pomp.  Upon  a  dispute  occasioned  by  the  Vene- 
tians, supposing  their  rights  infringed  by  the 
imperial  court,  the  former  sent  an  envoy  to 
Vienna,  in  order  to  settle  the  matter  amicably. 
This  minister  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  hear- 
ing Count  Zanardi  had  been  lately  married  to 
a  lady  of  distinction  in  that  city,  when  he 
well  knew  that  family  had  been  long  extinct. 
Suspicions  now  began  to  be  entertained  that 
our  count  was  an  impostor;  and  it  was,  no 
doubt,  lucky  for  him,  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
ambassador's  arrival,  he  had  been  some  days 
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with  the  old  count,  at  the  castle  near  Neuhau- 
sel.  Boispre  immediately  posted  to  the  last 
mentioned  place,  and  acquainted  his  friend  with 
the  dangerous  ground  he  stood  upon.  With- 
out seeming  alarmed,  the  pretended  Zanardi 
toll  his  wife  and  the  count,  that  one  of  his 
particular  friends  had,  in  an  affair  of  honor, 
dangerously  wounded  his  adversary,  and  taken 
refuge  in  the  hotel  of  the  Venetian  ambassador ; 
"  I  must  depart  immediately,"  said  he,  "  for  the 
metropolis,  in  order  to  thank  that  minister  for  his 
kindness,  and  conduct  my  friend  hither,  as  to 
a  place  of  greater  security."  This  reason 
satisfied  the  count  and  his  daughter,  and  our 
two  adventurers  directly  departed  for  Vienna, 
which  was  several  leagues  from  the  count's 
estate  :  when  they  reached  the  capital,  Zanar- 
di privately  entered  his  father-in-law's  palace, 
and  possessed  himself  of  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  jewels  and  plate,  which  they  immediate- 
ly sold  to  some  Jews,  and,  quitting  Vienna,  took 
their  route  for  the  borders  of  Poland,  where 
they  soon  after  arrived,  having  eluded  the 
search  of  the  count,  who  had  become  outrage- 
ous at  discovering  the  base  trick  which  had 
been  played  him.  The  particulars  of  the  re- 
bellion fomented  by  Pugatschew  near  Oren- 
burgh,  with  the  signal  exploits  of  that  distin- 
guished impostor,  his  defeat  and  apprehension, 
far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  book;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that,  at  Moscow,  January,  23, 1775,  he  and 
four  of  his  accomplices  were  executed  according 
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to  their  sentences.  Pugatschew  and  his  princi- 
pal associate,  named  Perfilieff,  were  beheaded  ; 
the  three  others  were  hanged  ;  eighteen  were 
knouted  and  sent  to  Siberia,  amongst  whom  was 
an  officer  who  had  been  instrumental  in  fo- 
menting the  rebellion.  As  soon  as  Pugat- 
schew  was  brought  upon  the  scaffold,  the  de- 
tail of  his  crimes  and  his  condemnation  were 
twice  deliberately  read  ;  he  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  his  sentence,  and  declared  to  the 
people,  in  a  short  speech,  that  he  was  not  the 
person  he  had  given  himself  out  to  be,  but 
that  he  was  a  Don  Cossack,  by  name  Pugat- 
schew.  His  head  was  fixed  on  an  iron  spike 
over  a  wheel,  on  which  his  body  and  PerfiliefPs 
were  placed  ;  and  his  limbs  were  exposed  in 
four  different  parts  of  the  town,  where  they 
remained  till  the  next  day  ;  when  all  the  bod- 
ies were  burnt  together  with  the  scaffold. 


JONATHAN  WILD. 


Or,  as  his  biographer,  Henry  Fielding,  very 
properly  styles  him,  Jonathan  Wild  the 
Great,  possessed  a  bold  heart,  a  thundering 
voice,  and  a  steady  countenance ;  qualifica- 
tions that  were  admirably  adapted  to  facilitate 
nis  huge  and  wonderful  undertakings.     In  cir 
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cumstances  that  required  coloring-,  Wild  always 
kept  as  nearly  to  truth  as  possible ;  and  that, 
as  he  used  to  observe  in  private,  was  turning; 
the  cannon  of  the  enemy  against  themselves  ! 
"  Permit  me  to  assure  you,"  said  he  to  a  friend, 
"although  the  idea  may  be  somewhat  coarse, 
I  had  rather  stand  on  the  summit  of  a  dunghill, 
than  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill  in  paradise  :  for 
did  not  the  devil  declare,  it  was  better  to  reign 
in  hell,  than  be  a  valet  de  chambre  in  heaven  ?'" 
Jonathan,  at  an  early  period  of  his  calling,  laid 
down  several  maxims,  as  certain  methods  of 
obtaining  greatness ;  among  which  are  the 
following:  1.  Never  do  more  mischief  to  an- 
other than  is  necessary  to  effect  your  purposes, 
for  mischief  is  too  precious  a  thing  to  be  thrown 
away.  2.  To  know  no  distinction  of  men  from 
affection,  but  to  sacrifice  all  with  equal  readi- 
ness to  your  interest.  3.  Never  communicate 
more  of  an  affair  than  is  necessary  to  the  per- 
son who  is  to  execute  it.  4.  To  forgive  no 
enemy,  but  be  cautious,  and  often  dilatory,  in 
revenge.  5.  To  shun  poverty  and  distress. 
6.  To  foment  eternal  jealousies  in  the  gang, 
one  of  another.  7.  That  a^'ood  name,  like 
money,  must  be  parted  with,W  at  least  greatly 
risked,  to  bring  the  owner  any  advantage. 
8.  That  virtue,  like  precious  stones,  is  easily 
counterfeited ;  that  the  counterfeits,  in  both 
cases,  adorn  the  wearer  equally,  and  that  very 
few  have  the  discernment  sufficient  to  distin- 
guish the  counterfeit  jewel  from  the  real  one. 
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9.  Men  should  proclaim  their  own  virtues,  as 
shopkeepers  expose  their  goods,  in  order  to 
profit  by  them.  10.  That  the  heart  is  the 
proper  seat  of  hatred  ;  and  the  countenance 
of  affection  and  friendship.  Mr.  Wild  was 
born  at  Wolverhampton,  in  Staffordshire,  about 
the  year  1682,  his  father  being  an  honest  and 
laborious  carpenter ;  who,  after  bestowing  a 
tolerable  education  on  Jonathan,  apprenticed 
him  to  a  buckle  maker,  at  Birmingham.  Here 
he  deserted  a  distressed  wife  and  infant,  and 
repaired  to  London,  where  he  contracted  some 
debt-,  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
compter  for  about  four  years ;  and  in  that 
learned  seminary  it  was,  that  he  imbibed  ideas, 
and  formed  connections,  which  paved  the  way 
to  his  future  greatness.  On  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 15,  1724-5,  Jonathan  was  apprehended  at 
his  house,  in  the  Old  Bailey,  charged  with 
*\\\<r  a  highwayman  to  escape  from  a 
constable,  at  Bow  ;  and  this  charge  being 
fully  substantiated,  he  was  committed  to 
Newgate.  Beside  this  charge,  there  were 
several  informations  filed  against  him  to  the 
following  effect:  That  for  many  years  past, 
he  had  been  a  ccmederate  with  great  numbers 
of  highwaymen,  pickpockets,  house-breakers, 
shoplifters,  and  other  thieves.  That  he  had 
formed  a  kind  of  thieving  corporation,  of  which 
he  was  the  director,  or  commander-in-chief; 
and  that,  notwithstanding  his  pretended  ser- 
vices in  detecting  offenders,  he  procured  such 
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only  to  be  hanged,  as  concealed  or  refused 
to  share  their  booty  with  him.     That  he  had 
divided   the  town  and   country  into  so  many 
districts,    and    appointed    distinct    aano-s    for 
each,  who  regularly  produced  their"  accounts 
to    him,   concealing,  even  in  his  own  house, 
those  villains   who    ran    a   risk   of  detection. 
I  hat  he  had  not  only  been  a  receiver  of  stolen 
goods,  and  writings  of  all  kinds,  for  near  fif 
teen  years  past,  but  also,  occasionally,  turned 
robber  himself,  in  conjunction  with  "his  con- 
federates, whom  he  protected,  at  such  period* 
by  assuming  the  functions  of  a  civil  officer- 
carrying  for  that  purpose  a  short,  silver  staff 
as  a  badge  of  authority.     That  he  had,  under 
his  care  and  direction,  several  warehouses  for 
the  reception  of  stolen  o-oods ;  and  also  a  ship 
for  conveying  jewels,  watches,  and  other  valu- 
able goods,  to  Holland,  where  he  had  stationed 
an  old  thief  as  factor.     That  he  kept  several 
artists  in  pay  to  new  modify  rings,  watches 
seals,  and  snuff-boxes,  &c,  that  such  articles 
might  not  be  sworn  to.     That  he  seldom,  or 
never,  helped  owners  to  the  notes  or  papers 
they   had   lost,    unless    he   found   them   able, 
exactly,  to   specify   and    describe    them;  and 
then  often  insisted   on  more  than  half  their 
value.      And,  lastly,  that   he    had    often  sold 
human  blood,  by  procuring  false  witnesses  to 
swear  away  the  lives  of  those  who  were  ob- 
noxious to  him  ;   or  otherwise,  to  obtain  the 
reward  given  by  government  on  the  conviction 
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of  offenders.  Some  of  his  old  associates 
were  ready  to  substantiate  several  of  these 
heavy  charges  ;  but,  while  in  Newgate,  Jona- 
than committed  the  particular  fact  for  which 
he  died.  Having,  before  his  apprehension, 
been  concerned  in  robbing  the  shop  of  Cath- 
erine Stetham,  in  Holborn,  of  fifty  yards  of 
lace,  value  forty  pounds,  he  received  ten 
guineas  from  tiiat  lady,  while  under  confine- 
ment, for  the  recovery  of  her  property,  but 
without  discovering  the  persons  who  commit- 
ted the  fact.  In  order  to  magnify  his  public 
services,  and  make  a  favorable  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  jury,  he  distributed  a  printed 
paper,  just  before  the  trial  commenced,  stating 
the  number  of  unfortunate  wretches  whom  lit 
had  Itgally  murdered :  thirty-five  were  foi 
robbing  on  the  highway ;  twenty-two  for 
house-breaking  ;  and  ten  for  returning  from 
transportation.  Mrs.  Stetham's  evidence,  how- 
ever, very  clearly  developed  the  hero's  villany, 
with  respect  to  his  ostensible  occupation. 
After  having  paid  him  for  the  recovery  of  the 
box,  which  did  not  contain  all  the  lace,  "  Now, 
Mr.  Wild,"  said  she,  "what  must  I  give  you 
for  your  trouble  ?"  "  Not  a  farthing  (answer- 
ed Jonathan),  not  a  single  farthing.  I  don't 
do  these  things  for  worldly  interest,  but  alone 
for  the  benefit  of  poor  persons  who  have  met 
with  misfortunes.  And,  as  you  are  a  widow, 
and  a  good  Christian,  I  desire  nothing  but  your 
prayers ;  for  I  have  many  enemies ;  and  God 
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only  knows  what  will  be  the  consequence  of 
this  imprisonment!"  Fortunately  for  mankind, 
Jonathan's  prophetic  fears  were  realized  by  a 
public  execution  at  Tyburn,  amidst  the  exe- 
crations of  an  enraged  populace,  who  pelted 
him  with  stones,  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
existence.  Fielding-  says,  that  Jonathan  Wild 
picked  the  ordinary's  pocket  of  a  cork-screw, 
at  the  gallows,  and  died  wita  it  in  his  hand; 
but,  perhaps,  this  is  an  exaggeration.  Jona- 
than's ruin  could  by  no  means  be  attributed 
to  his  want  of  depth  in  the  ocean  of  villany. 
His  body  was  covered  with  wounds  and  scars ; 
his  throat  had  been  cut,  and  his  skull  fractured 
in  two  places ;  accidents  which  happened  in 
various  heroic  contests  between  this  great 
man  and  his  pupils,  nearly  one  hundred  of 
whom,  he  not  only  trained  for,  but  personally 
arrested,  convicted  on  his  own  oath,  and,  as  it 
were,  led  to  the  gallows.  Perjury  was  an 
undertaking  which  he  considered  as  innocent ; 
whether  directed  to  the  ruin  of  an  industrious 
tradesman,  or  to  save,  or  to  take  away,  the  life 
of  a  friend  and  coadjutor.  Insolent  and 
haughty  in  prosperity,  he  became  dejected 
and  timid  in  adversity:  for,  unable  either  to 
bear  the  stings  of  conscience,  or  the  approach 
of  dissolution,  he  had  recourse  to  intoxicating 
liquors,  which  deadened,  without  dispelling, 
his  fears.  Jonathan,  as  the  awful  period  drew 
near,  delighted  in  talking  of  the  glorious  acts 
of  suicide,  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
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performed  ;  and,  in  order  to  imitate  such  great 
examples,  or  rather  to  procure  an  easy  and 
tranquil  death,  he  swallowed  an  immoderate 
dose  of  laudanum  ;  but  the  quantity  proving 
antidotal,  by  rising  again  from  his  stomach, 
our  wretched  hero  was  compelled  to  accept 
the  honor  only  of  the  intention  ;  while  a 
second  hero,  Mr.  Executioner,  obtained  the 
real  credit  of  exterminating  the  greatest  mis- 
creant that  nature  ever  produced;  for,  reader, 
we  have  not  presented  thee  with  a  perfect 
catalogue  of  his  public  enormities. 


THOMAS  TOP HAM. 

"  It  is  curious,"  observes  the  venerable  and 
ingenious  Mr.  William  Hutton,  in  his  account 
of  the  extraordinary  subject  of  this  article, 
"to  observe  nature  set  out  of  the  common 
road  and  enter  the  precincts  of  the  marvellous. 
To  march  in  her  usual  tracts  excites  no  admi- 
ration ;  but  when,  in  her  wanton  moods,  she 
forms  an  O'Brien  of  eight  feet,  and  a  Boruwlas- 
ki  of  three,  an  admirable  Crichton  with  every 
accomplishment,  and  a  thousand  other  men  with 
none,  'tis  by  these  deviations  that  she  raises 
astonishment." 

Thomas   Topham,  a   man  whose   feats   of 
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strength  might  have  figured  beside  those  of  Ho- 
mer's heroes,  was  born  in  London  about  1710. 
His  father,  who  was  a  carpenter,  brought  him 
up  to  the  same  profession.  Though  his  stature 
Was  not  remarkable,  being,  at  his  full  growth, 
five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  yet  he  was 
endowed  by  nature  with  muscular  powers  so 
extraordinary  as  to  exceed  any  thing  of  the 
kind  on  record. 

He  followed  the  profession  of  his  father  till 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-four  years, 
when  he  exchanged  it  for  the  less  laborious 
employment  of  a  publican.  That  Topham  was 
fond  of  athletic  exercises,  and  that  the  practice 
of  them  contributed  to  give  him  that  superior 
strength  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  for  we  find  the  house  he 
first  took  was  the  Red  Lion,  at  the  corner  of 
the  City  Road,  nearly  opposite  St.  Luke's 
hospital,  in  order  that  he  might  be  near  the 
ring  in  Moorfields,  at  that  time  the  theatre 
of  gymnastic  exhibitions,  such  as  cudgelling, 
wrestling,  backsword  and  boxing. 

It  was  here  that  he  gave  the  first  public 
display  of  his  astonishing  corporeal  powers, 
by  pulling  against  a  horse,  with  his  feet  placed 
against  a  low  wall,  which  divided  upper  and 
lower  Moorfields.  He  next  tried  his  strength 
against  two  horses,  but  his  legs  not  being 
properly  placed,  he  received  an  injury  in  one  of 
his  knees  from  a  jerk.  But  the  most  extraordi- 
nary feat  in  point  of  magnitude  was  that  which 
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he  performed  in  Bath  Street,  Cold  Bath  Fields, 
on  the  28th  of  May,  1741,  when  he  lifted  three 
hogsheads  of  water,  weighing  183G  pounds,  in 
the  presence  of  thousands  of  spectators,  assem- 
bled to  witness  this  uncommon  exertion. 

The  various  performances  of  this  prodigy  of 
strength  are  of  such  a  nature  as  almost  to  ex- 
ceed credibility,  were  they  not  attested  by  per- 
sons of  undoubted  veracity,  and  who  were  them- 
selves eye-Avitnesses  of  the  facts  they  relate. 
Dr.  Desaguliers  assures  us, that  he  saw  him  per- 
form the  following  feats  :  With  his  ringers  he 
rolled  up  a  very  large  and  strong  pewter  dish. 
Thrusting  the  bowl  of  a  strong  tobacco-pipe 
under  his  garter,  his  legs  being  bent,  he  broke 
it  to  pieces  with  the  tendons  of  his  ham.  He 
broke  another  bowl  of  the  same  kind  between 
his  first  and  second  finger,  by  pressing  them 
together  sideways.  A  table,  six  feet  long, 
with  half  a  hundred  weight  fastened  to  the 
end  of  it,,  he  lifted  with  his  teeth,  and  held  a 
considerable  time  in  a  horizontal  position.  He 
struck  an  iron  poker  a  yard  long,  and  three 
inches  thick,  against  his  bare  left  arm,  between 
the  elbow  and  wrist,  till  the  instrument  was 
bent  so  as  nearly  to  form  a  right  angle.  Taking 
another  poker  of  the  same  kind,  he  held  the 
ends  of  it  in  his  hands,  and  placing  the  middle 
against  the  back  of  his  neck,  made  both  ends 
meet  before  him,  after  which  he  pulled  it  almost 
straight  again.  He  broke  a  rope  two  inches 
in  circumference,  though  he  was  obliged  to 
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exert  four  times  the  strength  that  was  requisite 
for  the  purpose,  in  consequence  of  the  awkward 
manner  which  he  adopted.  He  lifted  a  strong 
roller,  weighing  eight  hundred  pounds,  by  a 
chain  to  which  it  was  fastened,  with  his  hands 
only,  and  standing  on  a  frame  above  it. 

These  exhibitions  probably  took  up  Top- 
ham's  time,  and  drew  his  attention  from  his 
business,  for  we  find  that  he  failed  at  the 
Golden  Lion  ;  after  which  he  took  another 
house  in  the  same  line  at  Islington.  His  fune 
for  strength  now  began  to  spread  all  over  the 
country,  and  he  visited  various  provincial  towns 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  his  wonderful 
feats.  His  performances  at  Derby  are  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Hutton  of  Birmingham,  who, 
at  that  time,  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  former 
place. 

"We  learnt," says  he,  "from  private  accounts, 
well  attested,  that  Thomas  Topham,  a  man 
who  kept  a  public  house  at  Islington,  performed 
surprising  feats  of  strength,  such  as  breaking 
a  broom-stick  of  the  largest  size  by  striking  it 
against  his  bare  arm ;  lifting  two  hogsheads 
of  water  ;  heaving  his  horse  over  a  turnpike - 
gate  ;  carrying  the  beam  of  a  house,  as  a 
soldier  his  firelock  ;  and  others  of  a  similar 
description.  However  belief  might  at  first  be 
staggered,  all  doubts  was  soon  removed  when 
this  second  Samson  appeared  at  Derby,  as  a 
performer  in  public,  and  that  at  the  rate  of  a 
shilling  for  each  spectator.     On  application  to 
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Alderman  Cooper  for  permission  to  exhibit, 
the  magistrate  was  surprised  at  the  feats  he 
proposed,  and,  as  his  appearance  resembled 
that  of  other  men,  he  requested  him  to  strip 
that  he  might  examine  whether  he  was  made 
like  them.  He  was  found  to  be  extremely- 
muscular  ;  what  were  hollows  under  the  arms 
and  hams  of  others  were  rilled  up  with  liga- 
ments in  him. 

"He  appeared  to  be  nearly  five  feet  ten 
inches  in  height,  upwards  of  thirty  years  of 
age,  well  made,  but  without  any  singularity. 
He  walked  with  a  small  limp.  He  had  for- 
merly laid  a  wager,  the  usual  decider  of  dis- 
putes, that  three  horses  could  not  draw  him 
from  a  post,  which  he  should  clasp  with  his 
feet :  but  the  driver  giving  them  a  sudden  lash, 
turned  them  aside,  and  the  unexpected  jerk 
broke  his  thigh. 

"  The  performances  of  this  wonderful  man, 
in  whom  were  united  the  strength  of  twelve, 
consisted  in  rolling  up  a  pewter  dish  of  seven 
pounds,  as  a  man  rolls  up  a  sheet  of  paper  ; 
holding  a  pewter  quart  at  arm's  length  and 
squeezing  the  sides  together  like  an  egg-shell ; 
lifting  two  hundred  weight  with  his  little 
finger  and  moving  it  gently  over  his  head. 
The  bodies  he  touched  seemed  to  have  lost 
their  power  of  gravitation.  He  also  broke  a 
rope  fastened  to  the  floor,  that  would  sustain 
twenty  hundred  weight,  lifted  an  oak  table,  six 
feet  long,  with  his  teeth,  though  half  a  hundred 
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weight  was  hung  to  the  extremity  ;  a  piece  of 
leather  was  fixed  to  one  end  for  his  teeth  to  hold, 
two  of  the  feet  stood  upon  his  knees,  and  he 
raised  the  end  with  the  weight  higher  than 
that  in  his  mouth.  He  tookT  Mr.  Chambers, 
vicar  of  All  Saints,  who  weighed  twenty-seven 
stone,  and  raised  him  with  one  hand  ;  his  head 
being  laid  on  one  chair  and  his  feet  on  another, 
four  people  of  fourteen  stone  each  sat  upon 
his  body,  which  he  heaved  at  pleasure.  He 
struck  a  round  bar  of  iron,  one  inch  in  diame- 
ter, against  his  naked  arm,  and  at  one  stroke 
bent  it  like  a  bow.  Weakness  and  feeling 
seemed  fled  together. 

"Being  a  master  of  music,  he  entertained 
the  company  with  Mad  Tom.  I  heard  him 
sing  a  solo  to  the  organ  in  St.  Werburgh's 
church,  then  the  only  one  in  Derby  ;  but, 
though  he  might  perform  with  judgment,  yet 
the  voice,  more  horrible  than  sweet,  seemed 
scarcely  human.  Though  of  a  pacific  temper, 
and  with  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  yet 
he  was  liable  to  the  insults  of  the  rude.  The 
hostler  at  the  Virgin's  Inn,  where  he  resided, 
having  given  him  some  cause  of  displeasure, 
he  took  one  of  the  kitchen  spits  from  the 
mantel-piece,  and  bent  it  round  his  neck  like 
a  handkerchief ;  but  as  he  did  not  chcose  to 
tuck  the  ends  in  the  hostler's  bosom,  the  cum- 
brous ornament  excited  the  laughter  of  the 
company,  till  he  condescended  to  untie  his 
cravat.     Had  he  not  abounded  with  good  na- 
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ture,  the  men  might  have  been  in  fear  for 
the  safety  of  their  persons,  and  the  women 
tor  that  of  their  pewter  shelves,  as  he  could 

constantly  roll  up  both.  One  blow  with 
his  fist  would  for  over  have  silenced  (hose 
heroes  of  the  bear-garden,  Johnson  ami  Men- 
doza." 

These,  however,  were  only  the  usual  perform- 
ances of  Topham,  when  he  went  about  tor  the 
purpose  o(  showing  his  powers.  Many  other 
occasional  demonstrations  of  them  are  related 
by  persons  who  know  him.  One  night,  per- 
ceiving a  watchman  asleep  in  his  box,  he  raised 
them  both  from  the  '.round,  and  carrying  the 
load  with  the  greatest  ease,  at  Length  dropped 
the  wooden  tenem  nt  with  its  inhabitant  over 
the  wall  o(  Tindall's  burying-ground.  The 
consternation  of  th  s  watchman,  on  awaking 
from  his  nap,  may  be  m  ire  easily  conceived 
than  described. 

Sitting  one  day  at  the  window  of  a  low  public 
house  in  Chiswel]  Street,  a  butcher  passed  by 
tottering  under  the  burden  of  nearly  half  an 
ox.  Oi  this  Topham  relieved  him  with  so 
much  ease  and  dexterity,  tiiat  the  fellow  swore 
that  nothing  but  the  devil  could  have  flown 
away  with  his  load. 

On  another  occasion  having  gone  on  board  a 
West  Indiaman  lying  in  the  river,  ho  was  pre- 
sented with  a  eoe  la-nut,  which,  to  the  no  small 
astonishment  of  the  crow,  ho  cracked  close  to 
the  ear  of  one  of  the  sailors,  with  the  same 
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facility  as  an  ordinary  person  would  crack  an 
egg-shell.  The  mate  having  made  some  re- 
mark displeasing  to  Topharn,  the  latter  ob- 
served, that,  if  he  had  pleased,  he  could  have 
cracked  the  bowsprit  over  his  head. 

Topham  having  one  day  gone  to  witness  a 
race  that  was  run  on  the  Hackney  Road,  the 
spectators  were  greatly  annoyed  by  a  man  in 
a  cart,  who  endeavored  to  keep  close  to  the 
contending  parties.  Topham  at  length"  re- 
solved to  stop  the  career  of  this  disagreeable 
intruder,  and,  laying  hold  of  the  tail  of  the  cart, 
drew  it  back  with  the  greatest  ease,  in  spite 
of  all  the  exertions  of  the  driver  to  make  his 
horse  advance.  The  rage  of  the  latter  was 
equalled  only  by  the  delight  and  astonishment 
of  the  beholders  ;  while  nothing  but  the  fear 
of  being  crushed  or  torn  to  pieces  prevented 
the  fellow  from  exercising  his  whip  on  the 
formidable  cause  of  his  mortification. 

Notwithstanding  his  superiority,  Topham 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  quiet  and  peace- 
able disposition,  and  never  to  riave  made  a 
wanton  or  improper  use  of  his  extraordinary 
strength,  to  the  detriment  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. He  even  possessed  a  greater  share  of 
patience  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  generality 
of  people.  While  he  kept  a  public  house  he 
was  visited  by  two  men  who  were  so  exceed- 
ingly quarrelsome,  that,  though  Topharn  quietly 
put  up  with  their  humor  for  a  considerable 
time,  yet,  at  last,  nothing  would  satisfy  them 
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but  fighting  the  landlord.  They  probably 
mistook  his  forbearance  for  cowardice,  but 
they  were  soon  undeceived :  for  Topham,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  appease  them  in  any  other 
way,  seized  them  both  by  the  neck  as  if  they 
had  been  children,  and  knocked  their  heads 
together,  till  they  asked  pardon  with  as  much 
abject  submission  as  they  had  before  shown 
of  insolence  in  giving  offence. 

Topham,  however,  was  not  endued  with  for-, 
titude  of  mind  equal  to  his  strength  of  body. 
A  faithless  woman  embittered  the  concluding 
portion  of  his  life,  as  it  did  that  of  his  proto- 
type of  old.  Unable  to  endure  the  reflections 
occasioned  by  his  wife's  inconstancy,  Topham 
at  length  embraced  the  desperate  resolution 
of  putting  an  end  to  his  life,  in  the  flower  of 
his  age. 


JEFFERY  HUDSON. 

This  celebrated  dwarf  was  born  at  Oakham, 
in  Rutlandshire,  in  1619,  and,  about  the  age 
of  seven  or  eight  years,  being  then  but  eighteen 
inches  high,  was  retained  in  the  service  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  who  resided  at  Burleigh- 
on-the-Hill.  Soon  after  the  marriage  of  Charles 
I.  the  king  and  queen  being  entertained  at 
Burleigh,  little  Jeffery  was  served  up  at  table 
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in  a  cold  pie,  which,  when  cut  open,  presented, 
to  the  astonished  royal  visitors,  the  diminutive 
Jeffery  armed  cap-a-pee.  This  pie  was  pur- 
posely constructed  to  hold  our  little  hero,  who, 
when  the  duchess  made  an  incision  in  his 
castle  of  paste,  shifted  his  situation  until  suf- 
ficient room  was  made  for  his  appearance. 
The  queen  expressing  herself  greatly  pleased 
with  his  person  aud  manners,  the  duchess 
presented  him  to  her  majesty,  who  afterwards 
kept  him  as  her  dwarf.  From  the  age  of  seven 
years  till  thirty,  he  never  grew  taller  ;  but 
after  thirty  he  shot  up  to  three  feet  nine  inches, 
and  there  fixed.  Jeffery  became  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  entertainment  of  the  court, 
and  Sir  William  Davenport  wrote  a  poem  on 
a  battle  between  him  and  a  turkey-cock,  which 
took  place  at  Dunkirk,  where  a  woman  rescued 
him  from  the  fury  of  his  antagonist.  In  1638, 
was  published  a  very  small  and  curious  book, 
called  "  The  New  Year's  Gift,"  presented  at 
court  from  the  Lady  Parvula  to  the  Lord  Min- 
imus (commonly  called  Little  Jeffery),  her 
majesty's  servant,  &c,  written  by  Microphius, 
with  a  portrait  of  Jeffery  prefixed. 

Before  this  period,  our  hero  was  employed 
in  a  negotiation  of  great  importance.  This 
was,  to  procure  a  midwife  for  the  queen,  but 
on  his  return  with  a  lady  of  that  profession, 
and  her  majesty's  dancing  master,  with  many 
rich  presents  from  her  mother,  Mary  de  Med- 
icis,  he  was  taken  by  the  Dunkirkers  ;  and 
23 
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besides  what  he  was  bringing  for  the  queen, 
he  lost  to  the  value  of  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  that  he  had  received  in  France, 
on  his  own  account,  from  the  queen's  mother, 
and  ladies  of  that  court.  This  happened  in 
the  year  1G30. 

Jeffery  lost  little  of  his  consequence  with 
the  queen  on  this  misfortune,  but  was  often 
teased  by  the  courtiers  and  domestics  with  the 
story  of  the  turkey-cock,  and  trifles  of  a  similar 
description  ;  his  temper  was  by  no  means  cal- 
culated to  put  up  with  repeated  affronts,  and 
at  last  being  greatly  provoked  by  Mr.  Crofts, 
a  young  gentleman  of  family,  a  challenge 
ensued.  Mr.  Crofts  coming  to  the  rendezvous 
armed  only  with  a  squirt,  the  little  creature 
was  so  enraged  that  a  real  duel  ensued  ;  and 
the  appointment  being  on  horseback,  with 
pistols,  to  put  them  more  on  a  level,  Jeffery,  at 
the  first  fire,  shot  his  antagonist  dead.  This 
happened  in  France,  whither  he  had  attended 
his  mistress  in  the  troubles. 

He  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner  by  a  Turk- 
ish rover,  and  sold  for  a  slave  in  Barbary  ;  but 
did  not  remain  long  in  captivity,  for,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  made  captain 
in  the  royal  army ;  and  in  1G44,  attended  the 
queen  again  into  France,  where  he  remained 
till  the  restoration.  At  last,  upon  suspicion 
of  his  being  privy  to  the  popish  plot,  he  was 
taken  up  in  1GG4,  and  confined  in  the  Gate- 
house, Westminster,  where  he  ended  his  life, 
at  the  age  of  G3. 
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RICHARD  NASH. 


Richard  Nash,  Esq.,  to  whom  the  city  of 
Bath  owes  so. much  of  its  present  prosperity 
and  importance,  was  born  at  Swansea,  in  Gla- 
morganshire, in  1674.  His  father,  whose  prin- 
cipal income  arose  from  a  partnership  in  a  glass- 
house, sent  him  for  education  to  Carmarthen 
school,  and  thence  to  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 
in  order  to  prepare  him  "for  the  study  of  the  law. 

The  first  method  he  took  to  distinguish  him- 
self at  college  Avas  not  by  application  to  study, 
but  by  his  assiduity  in  gallantry.  Before  he 
was  seventeen  he  went  through  all  the  mazes 
and  adventures  of  a  college  intrigue  ;  he  of- 
fered marriage,  which  was  accepted  ;  but  the 
affair  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  his  tutors, 
he  was  sent  home  from  the  university,  with 
necessary  advice  to  him  and  proper  instructions 
to  his  father. 

The  army  appearing  the  most  suitable  pro- 
fession for  displaying  his  inclination  for  gal- 
lantry, he  purchased  a  pair  of  colors,  and  dress- 
ed to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  finances.  Find- 
ing, however,  that  the  company  of  the  fair  sex 
was  not  to  be  procured  without  expense,  and 
that  his  scanty  commission  could  never  procure 
him  the  means  of  defraying  it,  he  quitted  the 
army,  entered  his  name  as  a  student  in  the 
Temple,  and  there  went  to  the  very  summit 
of  second  rate  luxury. 
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It  had  long  been  customary  for  the  inns  of 
court  to  entertain  the  monarch,  on  his  accession 
to  the  crown,  or  on  some  such  remarkable 
occasion,  with  a  revel  and  a  pageant.  This 
ceremony  was  last  exhibited  in  honor  of  King- 
William,  and  Nash  was  chosen  to  conduct  it. 
This  he  did  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
king  that  he  made  him  an  offer  of  knighthood. 
Nash,  however,  refused  the  honor,  which,  con- 
sidering his  excessive  vanity,  appears  somewhat 
extraordinary.  "  Please  your  majesty,"  replied 
he,  "if  you  intend  to  make  me  a  knight,  I  wish 
it  may  be  one  of  your  poor  knights  of  Windsor, 
and  then  I  shall  have  a  fortune  at  least,  compe- 
tent to  the  support  of  my  title." 

Though  Nash  acquired  no  riches  by  his 
office,  yet  he  gained  many  friends,  or,  what  are 
more  easily  obtained,  many  acquaintances,  who 
often  answer  the  end  as  well.  Besides  his 
assurance,  he  had  in  reality  some  merit  and 
some  virtues.  An  instance  of  his  humanity  is 
related  in  the  Spectator,  though  his  name  is 
not  mentioned.  When  he  was  to  give  in  his 
account  to  the  masters  of  the  Temple,  among 
other  articles,  he  charged,  for  making  one  man 
happy,  ten  pounds.  Being  questioned  as  to 
the  meaning  of  so  strange  an  item,  he  acknowl- 
edged that,  happening  to  overhear  a  poor  man 
declare  to  his  wife  and  a  large  family  of  chi) 
dren  that  ten  pounds  would  make  him  happy, 
he  could  not  avoid  trying  the  experiment.  He 
added,  that  if  they  did  not  choose  to  acquiesce 
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in  his  charge,  he  was  ready  to  refund  the 
money.  The  master,  struck  with  such  an  un- 
common instance  of  good  nature,  publicly 
thanked  him  for  his  benevolence,  and  desired 
that  the  sum  might  be  doubled  as  a  proof  of 
their  satisfaction. 

Nash,  as  he  often  played  tricks  with  others, 
received  occasionally  very  severe  retaliations. 
Being  at  York,  and  having  lost  all  his  money, 
some  of  his  companions  agreed  to  equip  him 
with  fifty  guineas,  provided  he  would  stand  at 
the  great  door  of  the  minster  in  a  blanket  as 
the  people  were  coming  out  of  church.  To 
this  proposal  he  readily  agreed,  but  the  dean, 
passing  by,  unfortunately  knew  him.  "  What !" 
cried  the  divine,  "  Mr.  Nash  in  masquerade  !" 
"Only  a  Yorkshire  penance,  Mr.  Dean,  for 
keeping  bad  company,"  replied  Nash,  pointing1 
to  his  companions.  Some  time  afterwards  he 
won  a  wager  of  still  greater  consequence  by 
riding  naked  through  a  village  upon  a  cow. 

Nash  was  now  thirty  years  old,  without  for- 
tune or  useful  talents  to  acquire  one.  He  had 
hitherto  led  a  life  of  expedients,  and  was  by 
profession  a  games'ter,  alternately  exposed  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  rapture  and  anguish.  About 
this  time  the  city  of  Bath  became  frequented 
by  people  of  distinction.  Several  physicians 
of  eminence  had  praised  the  salubrity  of  the 
wells,  and  the  amusements  were  put  under  the 
direction  of  a  master  of  the  ceremonies.  Still 
the  amusements  of  the   place  were  neither 
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elegant  nor  conducted  with  delicacy.  The 
city  was  mean  and  contemptible,  the  pump- 
house  was  without  a  director,  and  to  add  to  all 
this,  one  of  the  greatest  physicians  of  the  age, 
in  resentment  of  some  affronts  he  had  re- 
ceived there,  conceived  a  design  of  ruining 
the  city  by  writing  against  the  efficacy  of  its 
waters.  He  accordingly  published  a  pamphlet 
by  which  he  said,  "  he  would  cast  a  toad  into 
the  spring." 

Such  was  the  state  of  tilings  when  Nash 
first  visited  Bath  ;  and  hearing  of  the  threat 
of  the  physician,  he  humorously  assured  the 
people  that  he  would  charm  away  the  poison 
of  the  doctor's  toad,  as  the  venom  of  the  taran- 
tula was  usually  charmed,  that  is,  by  music. 
He  was,  therefore,  immediately  empowered  to 
set  up  the  force  of  a  band  of  music  against 
the  poison  of  the  doctor's  reptile  ;  the  concourse 
of  people  very  sensibly  increased,  Nash  tri- 
umphed, and  the  sovereignty  of  the  city  was 
decreed  him  by  all  ranks. 

After  his  appointment  to  be  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  an  office  for  which  nature  seemed 
to  have  particularly  qualified  him,  we  behold 
him  directing  pleasures  which  none  had  better 
learned  to  share.  We  see  a  kingdom  begin- 
ning with  him,  and  sending  off  Tunbridge  as 
one  of  its  colonies.  He  established  regula- 
tions for  the  balls,  which  he  would  not  suffer 
to  continue  a  moment  after  eleven  o'clock,  lest 
invalids    might  commit    irregularities   which 
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would  counteract  the  effect  of  the  water.  Even 
the  royal  family  had  not  influence  enough  to 
make  him  deviate  from  any  of  his  rules.  The 
princess  Amelia,  once  applying  to  him  for  one 
dance  mure  after  he  had  given  the  signal  to 
withdraw,  he  assured  her  royal  highness  that 
the  established  rules  of  Bath  resembled  the 
rules  of  Lycurgus,  which  would  admit  of  no 
alteration,  without  an  utter  subversion  of  all 
his  authority. 

He  was  not  less  strict  with  regard  to  the 
dresses  in  which  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
to  appear.  He  had  the  strongest  aversion  to 
a  white  apron,  and  absolutely  excluded  all  who 
ventured  to  appear  at  the  assembly  dressed  in 
that  manner.  But  he  found  more  difficulty  in 
attacking  the  irregularities  of  the  gentlemen ; 
and,  for  some  time,  strove  but  in  vain  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  swords.  At  length,  a  duel, 
which  took  place  between  two  gamesters,  in 
which  one  of  them  was  run  through  the  body, 
helped  to  promote  his  peaceable  intentions. 
He  undertook  to  prohibit  the  wearing  of  swords 
at  Bath  ;  and,  whenever  he  heard  of  a  challenge 
given,  he  instantly  had  both  parties  arrested. 
The  gentlemen's  boots  also  made  a  desperate 
stand  against  him.  The  country  squires  were 
by  no  means  submissive  to  his  usurpations  ; 
and  probably,  his  authority  alone  would  never 
have  carried  him  through,  had  he  not  enforced 
it  with  ridicule.  In  a  short  time,  few  ventured 
to  appear  at  the  assemblies  at  Bath  in  a  riding 
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dress  ;  and,  whenever  any  gentleman,  through 
ignorance  or  haste,  appeared  in  the  room  in 
boots,  Nash  would  make  up  to  him,  and  bowing 
in  an  arch  manner,  would  tell  him  he  had  for- 
gotten his  horse.  By  such  means  he  at  length 
obtained  a  complete  victory. 

Nash's  equipage  was  sumptuous.  He  usually 
travelled  to  Tunbridge,  in  a  post  chariot  and 
six  grays,  with  out-riders,  footmen,  French 
horns,  and  every  other  appendage  of  expensive 
parade.  He  always  wore  a  white  hat,  and 
assigned  as  a  reason  for  this  singularity,  that 
he  did  it  purely  to  secure  it  from  being  stolen. 
His  dress  was  tawdry,  though  not  perfectly 
genteel :  lie  might  be  considered  as  a  beau 
of  several  generations;  and,  in  his  appearance, 
he  in  some  measure  mixed  the  fashions  of  the 
preceding  age  with  those  of  the  period  in 
which  he  lived. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  finances  were  to  sup- 
port all  this  finery,  and  whence  he  procured 
the  treasures  that  gave  him  such  frequent 
opportunities  of  displaying  his  benevolence  or 
his  vanity  ?  For  these  he  was  indebted  to  his 
talents  as  a  gamester,  which  alone  enabled  him, 
at  this  period,  to  keep  up  so  genteel  an  appear- 
ance. When  he  first  figured  at  Bath,  there 
were  few  laws  against  this  destructive  amuse- 
ment. The  gaming  table  was  the  constant 
resource  of  despair  and  indigence,  and  fre- 
quently the  ruin  of  affluent  fortunes.  Whith- 
ersoever people   of  fashion   resorted,  needy 
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adventurers  were  generally  found  in  waiting. 
With  these,  Bath  swarmed  ;  and,  among  this 
class,  was  Nash  in  the  beginning,  only  with 
this  difference,  that  he  wanted  the  corrupt 
heart  too  commonly  attending  a  life  of  expe- 
dients; for  lie  was  generous,  humane  and  hon- 
orable, even  though  by  profession  a  gamester. 
When  the  earl  of  Townshend,  the  father  of 
the  present  marquis,  was  a  youth,  he  was 
passionately  fond  of  play,  and  was  never 
better  pleased  than  in  having  Nash  for  his 
antagonist.  Nash  saw,  with  concern,  his  lord- 
ship's foible,  and  undertook  to  cure  him,  though 
by  a  very  painful  remedy.  Conscious  of  his 
own  superior  skill,  he  determined  to  engage 
him  in  single  play  for  a  very  considerable  sum. 
His  lordship,  in  proportion  as  he  lost  his  game, 
lost  his  temper  too  ;  and,  as  he  approached  the 
gulf,  seemed  more  eager  for  ruin.  He  lost 
his  estate  ;  some  writings  Avere  put  into  the 
winner's  possession  ;  his  very  equipage  was 
deposited  as  a  last  stake,  and  he  lost  that 
also.  But  when  the  generous  gamester  found 
his  imprudent  antagonist  sufficiently  punished 
for  his  temerity,  he  returned  the  whole,  only 
stipulating  that  he  should  be  paid  five  thousand 
pounds,  whenever  he  thought  proper  to  make 
the  demand.  He  never  made  any  such  demand 
during  his  lordship's  life  ;  but,  some  time  after- 
wards, his  affairs  being  on  the  wane,  he  de- 
manded the  money  of  his  lordship's  heirs,  by 
whom  it  was  paid  without  hesitation. 
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Though  gaming  first  introduced  Nash  into 
polite  company,  this  alone  could  scarcely  have 
carried  him  forward  without  the  assistance  of 
a  genteel  address,  much  vivacity,  some  humor, 
and  some  wit.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he 
had  professedly  enlisted  himself  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  fair  sex.  Nature  had  by  no  means 
formed  Nash  for  a  beau  gas  con ;  his  person 
was  clumsy,  and  peculiarly"  irregular ;  yet, 
even  with  those  disadvantages,  he  made  love, 
became  an  universal  admirer  of  the  sex,  and 
was  universally  admired.  But  Nash  did  not 
long  continue  an  universal  gallant.  In  the 
earlier  years  of  his  reign,  he  entirely  desisted 
from  his  attempts  to  deceive  the  sex,  in  order 
to  become  the  honest  protector  of  their  inno- 
cence, a  guardian  of  their  reputation,  and  a 
friend  to  their  virtue.  This  character  he  bore 
for  many  years,  and  supported  it  with  integrity, 
assiduity  and  success. 

Whatever  might  have  been  Nash's  excel- 
lencies or  failings,  there  was  one  quality  in 
which  few  surpassed  him.  This  was  his  ex- 
cessive humanity.  None  felt  pity  more  strong- 
ly, and  none-  made  greater  efforts  to  relieve 
distress.  Before  gaming  was  suppressed,  and 
while  he  was  in  the  meridian  of  his  life  and 
fortune,  his  benefactions  were  generally  found 
to  equal  his  other  expenses.  The  money  he 
acquired  without  pain  he  gave  away  without 
reluctance  ;  and,  when  unable  to  relieve  a 
wretch  who  sued  for  assistance,  he  was  often 
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seen  to  shed  tears.  A  gentleman,  of  broken 
fortune,  one  day  standing  behind  his  chair,  as 
he  was  playing  a  game  at  picquet  for  two 
hundred  pounds,  and  observing  with  what 
indifference  he  won  the  money,  could  not  for- 
bear whispering  to  another,  who  stood  by, 
"  Heaven,  how  happy  would  all  that  money 
make  me  !" — Nash,  overhearing  him,  clapped 
the  money  into  his  hand,  and  cried,  "Go,  and 
be  happy." 

About  this  period,  every  season  brought 
some  accession  of  honor  to  Mr.  Nash,  and  the 
corporation  of  Bath  found  that  he  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  city.  They  erected  a  full  length  statue 
of  him  in  the  pump-room,  between  the  busts 
of  Pope  and  Newton.  It  was  on  this  occasion. 
that  the  earl  of  Chesterfield  wrote  that  severe 
but  witty  epigram,  the  last  lines  of  which  were 
so  deservedly  admired,  and  ran  thus  : 

The  statue  placed  the  busts  between, 

Adds  to  the  satire  strength  ; 
Wisnom  and  wit  are  little  seen, 

But  folly  at  full  length. 

The  example  of  the  corporation  was  followed 
by  all  his  acquaintance  of  inferior  rank.  He 
was  treated,  in  every  respect,  like  a  great  man : 
he  had  his  levee,  his  flatterers,  his  buffoons, 
his  good-natured  creatures,  and  even  his  dedi- 
cators. A  trifling,  ill-supported  vanity  was  his 
foible  ;  and,  while  he  enjoyed  the  homage  of 
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the  vulgar,  and  the  familiarity  of  the  great,  he 
felt  no  pain  for  the  unpromising  view  of  poverty 
that  lay  before  him.  If  a  cringing  wretch 
called  him  "  his  honor,"  he  was  pleased  ;  inter- 
nally conscious  that  he  had  the  justest  preten- 
sions to  the  title.  If  a  beggar  called  him  "  my 
lord,"  he  was  happy  ;  and  generally  sent  the 
flatterer  away  happy  too. 

The  success  Nash  sometimes  met  with  led 
him,  when  late  in  life,  to  mistake  his  true 
character.  He  was  really  agreeable,  but  he 
chose  to  be  thought  a  wit :  he  therefore  in- 
dulged his  inclination,  and  never  cared  how 
rude  he  was,  provided  he  was  thought  comical. 
His  usual  way,  when  he  said  any  thing  clever, 
was  to  strengthen  it  with  an  oath  ;  and  to 
make  up  its  want  of  sentiment  by  asseveration 
and  grimace.  He  used  to  tell  surprising  stories 
of  his  activity  when  young.  "Here  I  stand, 
gentlemen,"  he  would  say,  "that  could  once 
leap  forty-two  feet  upon  level  ground,  at  three 
standing  jumps,  backward  or  forward.  One, 
two,  three,  dart  like  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow. 
But  I  am  old  now.  I  remember  I  once  leaped 
for  three  hundred  guineas,  with  Count  Klop- 
stock,  the  great  leaper,  leaping  master  to  the 
prince  of  Passau  ;  you  must  all  have  heard  of 
him.  First  he  began  with  the  running  jump, 
and  a  most  damnable  bounce  it  was,  that's 
certain.  Every  body  concluded  that  he  had 
the  match ;  when,  only  taking  off  my  hat, 
stripping  off  neither  coat,  shoes  nor  stockings, 
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mind  me,  I  fetched  a  run.  and  went  beyond 
him,  one  foot,  three  inches  and  three  quarters, 
measured,  upon  my  soul,  by  Captain  Pateley's 
own  standard." 

In  the  torrent  of  insipidity,  which  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  uttering,  there  were  sometimes 
found  very  severe  satire,  strokes  of  true  wit, 
and  lines  of  humor.  He  rallied  very  success- 
fully ;  for  he  never  felt  the  joke  of  another, 
and  drove  home  his  own  without  pity.  With 
his  superiors  he  was  familiar  and  blunt ;  the 
inferiority  of  his  station  secured  him  from  their 
resentment ;  but  the  same  bluntness,  which 
they  laughed  at,  was,  by  his  equals,  regarded 
as  insolence.  Though  no  great  wit,  he  had 
the  art  of  sometimes  saying  rude  things  Avith 
decency,  and  of  rendering  them  pleasing  by 
an  uncommon  turn.  Most  of  them,  however, 
were  of  a  contrary  description. 

One  day  in  the  Grove,  at  Bath,  he  joined 
some  ladies,  and  asked  one  of  them,  who  was 
crooked,  whence  she  came.  "Straight  from 
London,"  replied  she  ;  "  Confound  me,  madam," 
exclaimed  Nash,  "  then  you  must  have  been 
damnably  warped  by  the  way."  She  had  soon, 
however,  an  opportunity  to  be  revenged.  Sit- 
ting, the  following  evening,  in  one  of  the  rooms, 
he  once  more  joined  her  company,  and,  with  a 
sneer  and  a  bow,  asked  her  if  she  knew  her 
catechism,  and  could  tell  the  name  of  Tobit's 
dog.  "His  name,  sir,  was  Nash,"  replied  the 
lady,  "and  an  impudent  dog  he  was."     This 
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anecdote  is  introduced  into  a  celebrated  ro- 
mance ;  and  the  reader  may  be  assured  that 
the  fact  happened  as  recorded. 

Being  once  asked  by  queen  Anne,  why  he 
would  not  accept  the  honor  of  knighthood,  he 
replied,  "  Lest  Sir  William  Read,  the  mounte- 
bank, who  had  just  been  knighted,  should  call 
him  brother." 

Nash  used  sometimes  to  visit  the  great  Dr. 
Clarke.  The  divine  was  one  day  conversing 
with  Locke  and  two  or  three  more  of  his  learn- 
ed and  intimate  companions,  with  that  freedom, 
gaiety  and  cheerfulness  which  is  ever  the  re- 
sult of  innocence.  In  the  midst  of  their  mirth 
and  laughter,  the  doctor,  looking  out  of  the 
window,  saw  Nash's  chariot  stop  at  the  door. 
"  Boys,  boys,"  cried  the  philosopher  to  his 
friends,  "let  us  now  be  wise,  for  here  is  a  fool 
coming." 

He  was  one  day  complaining  to  the  earl  of 
Chesterfield  of  his  bad  luck  at  play,  in  the 
following  manner  >  "  would  you  thing  it,  my 
lord,  that  d — d  bitch,  fortune,  no  later  than  last 
night,  tricked  me  out  of  five  hundred.  Is  it 
not  surprising  that  my  luck  should  fever  turn, 

that  I  should  thus  eternally  be  mauled  ?" 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  your  losing  money,"  re- 
turned his  lordship,  "but  all  the  world  is  sur- 
prised where  you  get  it  to  lose." 

Doctor  Cheyne,  when  Nash  was  once  ill, 
wrote  a  prescription  for  him,  which  was  made 
up  accordingly.      The    nest   day   the   doctor 
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calling  to  see  his  patient,  found  him  up,  and 
well ;  on  which  he  asked,  if  he  had  followed 
his  prescription?  "Followed  your  prescrip- 
tion?" cried  Nash,  "no:  Egad,  if  I  had,  I 
should  have  broken  my  neck,  for  I  flung  it  out 
of  a  two  pair  of  stairs'  window." 

It  would  have  been  well,  had  he  confined 
himself  to  such  sallies  ;  but  as  he  grew  old, 
he  grew  insolent,  and  seemed  in  some  measure 
insensible  of  the  pain  his  attempts  at  wit  gave 
others.  On  asking  a  lady  to  dance  a  minuet, 
if  she  refused,  he  would  often  demand  if  she 
had  bandy  legs.  He  would  endeavor  to  ridicule 
natural  defects  ;  he  forgot  the  deference  due 
to  birth  and  quality,  and  mistook  the  manner 
of  settling  rank  and  precedence  on  many 
occasions. 

The  evening  of  his  life  began  to  grow  cloudy, 
and  Nash  was  no  longer  the  gay,  thoughtless, 
idly  industrious  creature  he  had  once  been. 
His  fortune  was  gone,  and  he  had  nothing  but 
poverty  in  prospect.  To  embitter  his  hopes, 
he  found  himself  abandoned  by  the  great,  whom 
he  had  long  endeavored  to  serve  ;  and  was 
obliged  to  fly  for  protection  to  those  of  humbler 
stations,  whom  he  had  once  affected  to  despise. 
He  now  began  to  want  that  charity  he  never 
refused  to  any,  and  to  find  that  a  life  of  dissi- 
pation and  gaiety  is  ever  teminated  by  misery 
and  regret. 

The  weakness  and  infirmities  of  exhausted  ' 
nature  ;    the   admonitions  of  the   crave,  who 
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aggravated  his  follies  into  vices ;  the  ingrati- 
tude of  his  dependants,  who  had  formerly 
flattered  his  fortunes ;  but,  particularly,  the 
contempt  of  the  great,  who  quite  forgot  him 
in  his  wants,  all  concurred  to  prey  upon  his 
spirits,  and  sour  his  temper ;  and  the  poor 
man  of  pleasure  might  have  terminated  his 
life  very  tragically,  had  not  the  corporation 
of  Bath  resolved  to  grant  him  an  allowance 
of  ten  guineas  a  month.  This  bounty  served 
to  keep  him  from  actual  necessity ;  though  far 
too  inconsiderable  to  enable  him  to  support 
the  character  of  a  gentleman :  so  that  he,  who 
had  been  accustomed  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life  to  affluence  and  prodigality,  must  com- 
paratively have  pined  on  this  pittance  in  actual 
indigence. 

In  this  variety  of  uneasiness  his  health  be- 
gan to  fail.  He  had  received  from  nature  a 
robust  constitution,  which  even  intemperance 
could  scarcely  impair.  His  aversion  to  physic 
was  frequently  a  subject  of  raillery  between 
him  and  Dr.  Cheyne,  who  was  a  man  of  some 
wit.  When  Cheyne  recommended  his  vege- 
table diet,  Nash  would  swear,  that  his  design 
was  to  send  half  the  world  grazing,  like  Neb- 
uchadnezzar. "Aye,"  the  doctor  would  reply, 
"  Nebuchadnezzar  was  never  such  an  infidel 
as  thou  art.  It  Avas  but  last  week,  gentlemen, 
that  I  attended  this  fellow  in  a  fit  of  sickness ; 
there  I  found  him  rolling  up  his  eyes  to  heav- 
en, and  crying    for  mercy.  ■  He  would    then 
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swallow  my  drugs  like  breast  milk:  yet  you 
now  hear  how  the  old  dog  blasphemes  the 
faculty."  What  Cheyne  said  in  jest  was 
strictly  true.  Nash  dreaded  the  approach 
of  death  more  than  the  generality  of  man- 
kind ;  and  was  generally  very  devout  while 
it  threatened  him.  Though  he  was  somewhat 
the  libertine  in  action,  none  believed  and 
trembled  more  than  he :  for  a  mind,  neither 
schooled  by  philosophy,  nor  encouraged  by 
conscious  innocence,  is  ever  timid  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  danger.  At  length,  on  the  3d 
of  February,  1761,  he  expired  at  his  house  in 
St.  John's  Court,  Bath,  aged  upwards  of  87 
years ;  and  was  interred,  at  the  expense  of 
the  corporation,  in  the  abbey  church  of  that 
city. 


DANIEL  DANCER,  ESQ., 

Late  of  Pinner,  Middlesex,  a  man  not  more 
remarkable  for  his  worldly  riches,  than  for  his 
having  lived  in  an  apparent  state  of  extreme 
poverty.  He  was  born,  about  the  year  171G, 
near  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  ii^the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex. His  father  had  three  sons  and  one 
daughter,  each  of  whom  was  distinguished  for 
certain  peculiarities,  cither  of  mind  or  body. 
A  penurious  disposition  was  a  common  trait 
24 
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amongst  them  ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  have  borne 
along  with  it  a  kind  of  infection,  for  it  ran 
through  the  family.  It  is  a  circumstance  worthy 
of  notice,  that  Mr.  Dancer  did  not  in  his  early 
years  betray  that  excessive  love  of  money  for 
which  he  became  afterwards  celebrated.  This 
disclosure  of  his  soul  was  reserved  for  maturer 
years.  When  his  father  died  he  became  inde- 
pendent, and  then  he  began  to  act  the  part  of 
the  miser.  So  true,  in  some  cases,  is  the  ob- 
servation of  Burns,  the  poet,  in  his  letters, 
"  Wealth  imparts  a  bird-lime  quality  to  the 
possessor,  at  which  the  man  in  his  native 
poverty  would  have  revolted."  Such  was  the 
eccentricity  of  his  character,  that,  though 
scarcely  allowing  himself  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life,  he  left  property  to  the  amount 
of  3000/.  a  year  to  Lady  Tempest  and  Captain 
Holmes.  So  perfectly  penurious  was  he  in 
his  disposition,  that,  rather  than  expend  a 
penny,  he  frequently  had  recourse  to  the  pot 
liquor  of  Lady  Tempest's  kitchen ;  of  which 
he  would  swill  so  enormously  as  to  be  obliged 
to  roll  himself  on  the  floor  to  sleep.  He  gen- 
erally had  his  body  girt  by  a  hay  band,  to  keep 
together  his  tattered  garments  ;  and  the  stock- 
ings he  usually  wore  had  been  so  frequently 
darned  and  patched,  that  hardly  any  of  the 
original  could  be  seen.  In  cold  and  dirty 
weather,  however,  they  were  thickly  covered 
with  ropes  of  hay,  which  served  as  substitutes 
for  boots.     His  whole  garb,  indeed,  resembled 
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that  of  a  miserable  mendicant.  He  had  an  old 
horse,  but  never  would  allow  more  than  two 
shoes  for  his  fore  feet,  deeming  those  for  his 
hind  feet  an  unnecessary  expense.  Mr.  Dancer 
would  never  take  snuff,  conceiving  such  an  in- 
dulgence to  be  extravagant,  but  he  always 
carried  a  snuff  box  :  this  he  would  probably  fill 
in  the  course  of  a  month,  by  pinches  obtained 
from  others :  when  the  box  was  full,  he  would 
barter  the  contents  for  a  farthing  candle  at  a 
neighboring  chandler's  shop  :  this  candle  served 
him  till  he  had  time  to  fill  the  box  again,  as  he 
never  suffered  any  light  in  his  house,  except 
while  he  was  going  to  bed.  He  seldom  washed 
his  face  and  hands  ;  but  when  the  sun  shone 
forth  he  would  repair  to  a  neighboring  p»ol, 
and  substitute  sand  for  soap  :  when  he  had  per- 
formed the  operation  of  washing,  he  would  lie 
on  his  back  and  dry  himself  with  the  solar 
beams ;  as  he  never  used  a  towel,  because  it 
would  wear  out,  and  when  dirty  the  washing 
would  be  expensive.  Having  come  to  London 
one  day,  for  the  purpose  of  investing  2000/.  in 
the  funds,  a  gentleman  near  the  Royal  Ex- 
change observed  him,  and,  taking  him  for  a 
wretched  beggar,  humanely  slipped  a  penny 
into  his  hand,  which  the  old  man  received  with 
a  degree  of  surprise  ;  but  instantly  recollecting 
that  "  every  little  helps,"  he  pocketed  the  af- 
front, and  walked  on.  This  parsimonious 
man  never  had  more  than  one  shirt  at  a  time, 
which,  being  purchased  at  an  old  clothes  shop, 
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seldom  exceeded  half  a  crown  in  price  ;  nor 
did  it  ever,  after  falling  into  his  possession,  un- 
dergo the  operation  of  either  washing  or  mend- 
ing, but  was  doomed  to  perpetual  slavery,  till 
it  literally  dropped  in  pieces  from  his  back. 
Hence,  it  may  naturally  be  supposed,  that, 
though  Mr.  Dancer  seldom  associated  Avith  his 
neighbors,  he  was  at  all  times  attended  by  a 
very  numerous  company,  whose  personal  at- 
tachment rendered  mankind  extremely  cautious 
of  approaching  him.  In  the  purchase  of  an 
old  shirt,  he  once  supposed  himself  cheated  by 
a  woman  of  the  vast  sum  of  three  pence ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  he  commenced  a  suit 
against  her  in  the  Court  of  Conscience ;  the 
poor  old  man  wag,  however,  nonsuited :  and, 
beside  the  original  debt  of  three  pence,  h£  in- 
curred the  expense  of  near  five  shillings  for 
costs.  To  add  to  his  distress,  he  expended  on 
the  road  from  Pinner  to  London,  and  back  again, 
three  halfpence  more.  Lady  Tempest  was  the 
only  person  who  had  the  least  influence  on  this 
unfortunate  miser  ;  and,  though  she  knew  that 
she  should  share  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  with 
Captain  Holmes,  she  endeavored  to  persuade 
him  to  enjoy  the  good  things  of  this  life,  but  in 
vain.  Once,  indeed,  she  prevailed  upon  him 
to  purchase  an  old  hat  (having  worn  his  own 
for  thirteen  years)  from  a  Jew  for  a  shilling  ; 
but,  to  her  great  astonishment,  when  she  called 
the  next  day,  she  beheld  the  old  chapeau  on  his 
head.     On  inquiry,  it  appeared,  that  he  had 
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prevailed  on  old  Griffiths  his  servant,  to  pur- 
chase the  hat  of  him,  at  the  advanced  price  of 
eighteen  pence,  and  congratulated  himself  on 
his  dexterity  in  clearing  sixpence  by  the  trans- 
action. One  day,  Lady  Tempest  sent  him  a 
present  of  trout,  stewed  in  claret,  of  which  he 
was  extremely  fond ;  it  was  frosty  weather, 
and  the  whole,  from  being  kept  all  night,  was 
frozen  almost  into  ice  :  being  much  afflicted 
with  the  toothache,  he  could  not  touch  it,  and 
to  light  a  fire  he  thought  expensive  ;  therefore, 
as  he  generally  lay  in  bed  to  keep  himself 
warm  in  cold  weather,  he  caused  the  fish  and 
sauce  to  be  put  between  two  pewter  plates,  on 
which  he  sat  till  the  rich  repast  was  tolerably 
warm.  Of  lawyers  and  physicians  he  enter- 
tained a  very  unfavorable  opinion.  Sooner 
than  have  any  connection  with  a  lawyer,  he  said, 
he  Avould  deal  with  the  devil ;  and,  to  use  his 
oAvn  expression,  "  All  the  gentlemen  of  the 
faculty  are  medical  tinkers,  who,  in  endeavoring 
to  patch  up  one  blemish  in  the  human  frame, 
never  fail  to  make  ten."  He  seemed  to  have 
had  something  of  the  leaven  of  predestination 
in  his  composition,  for,  while  his  sister  lay  upon 
her  death-bed,  being  importuned  to  call  in  med- 
ical assistance,  he  sternly  replied,  "  Why  should 
I  waste  my  money  in  wickedly  endeavoring  to 
counteract  the  will  of  Providence  ?"  Perhaps, 
the  dread  of  expense  operated  more  powerfully 
upon  him  than  his  religious  tenets.  During  his 
i.ast  illness,  Lady  Tempest  accidentally  called 
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upon  him,  and  finding  him  lying  up  to  the  neck 
in  an  old  sack,  without  even  a  shirt,  remonstrated 
against  the  impropriety  of  such  a  situation ; 
when  he  replied,  that,  "  having  come  into  the 
world  without  a  shirt,  he  was  determined  to  go 
out  of  it  in  the  same  manner."  She  then  re- 
quested him  to  have  a  pillow  to  raise  his  head, 
when  he  immediately  ordered  his  old  servant, 
Griffiths,  to  bring  him  a  truss  of  hay  for  that 
purpose.  Mr.  Dancer's  house,  which  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Captain  Holmes,  is  a  most 
miserable  building,  and  has  not  been  repaired 
for  half  a  century :  though  poor  in  external 
appearance,  it  has,  however,  been  recently  dis- 
covered to  be  very  rich  within ;  Captain 
Holmes  having,  at  different  times,  found  large 
bowls  filled  with  guineas  and  half  guineas,  and 
parcels  of  bank  notes  stuffed  under  the  'covers 
of  old  chairs.  This  singular  man  died  in  Oc- 
tober, 1794.  Since  his  death,  large  jugs  of 
dollars  and  shillings  have  been  found  in  the 
stable.  At  the  dead  of  night  he  has  been 
known  to  go  to  this  place,  but  for  what  purpose 
even  old  Griffiths  could  not  tell.'  It  noAv  ap- 
pears, however,  that  he  used  to  rob  one  jug,  to 
add  to  the  bowl,  which  was,  since  his  death, 
found  buried  in  the  kHchen. 
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BENJAMIN  POPE. 


This  gentleman  was  nearly  as  remarkable 
a  character  as  that  of  Mr.  Elwes,  of  usurious 
and  penurious  memory.  He  was  originally  a 
tanner  in  South wark,  and  dealt  so  extensively 
in  this  branch,  that  his  stock  in  trade  was,  for 
many  years,  supposed  to  be  worth  sixty  or 
seventy  thousand  pounds.  He  had  long  been  in 
business,  and  was  reputed  to  be  worth*  a  plum. 
He  at  length  became  a  money  lender,  and 
launched  into  discounting  and  buying  annuities, 
&c.  He  was  not,  however,  so'  successful  in 
this  branch  of  business  as  he  had  been  in  his 
former  dealings  ;  for  the  name  of  Pope,  the 
Usurer,  frequently  appears  in  the  proceedings 
of  our  courts  of  law,  when  the  venerable  sages 
on  the  bench  thought  very  differently  from  Mr. 
Pope,  in  their  opinion  of  his  practices  in  this 
line  of  business.  The  most  remarkable,  and 
the  last  instance  of  this  sort  was,  when  he  was 
cast  in  10,0002.  damages  for  some  usurious  or 
illegal  practices,  in  some  money  transactions 
with  Sir  Alexander  Leith.  This  was  generally 
thought  a  severe  sentence,  and,  perhaps,  the 
well  known  character  of  the  man  contributed 
not  a  little  towards  it.  Mr.  Pope  himself 
thought  it  so  oppressive  and  unjust,  that  he 
complained  of  it  without  ceasing,  and  even 
printed  a  case,  setting  forth  the  particulars  of 
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his  grievance.  To  be  even  with  his  plaintiff, 
Mr.  Pope  went  abroad  to  France  with  all  his 
effects  and  property  ;  where  a  man  of  his  ad- 
vanced age,  ample  fortune,  without  any  family 
but  his  wife,  who  was  a  most  worthy  woman, 
might  certainly  have  lived  very  comfortably ; 
but  Mr.  Pope,  abroad,  was  removed  from  his 
friends  and  customers  ;  and  his  money  being 
idle,  which  was  always  considered  by  him  as  a 
great  misfortune,  he  resolved  to  return  home  ; 
and,  to  show  his  resentment  to  his  oppressors, 
he  preferred  a  prison,  to  the  payment  of  the 
money.  This  he  performed  most  heroically 
and  actually  suffered  confinement  for  eleven 
years  and  a  quarter.  He  died  in  the  Fleet 
prison  in  July,  1794,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age. 
Mr.  Pope,  at  one  time,  might  have  got  his  lib- 
erty for  a  thousand  pounds,  but  he  remained  in- 
flexible, and  said,  that  would  be  acknowledging 
the  justice  of  the  debt,  sooner  than  do  which, 
he  would  forfeit  his  life  ;  and  he  resolutely  kept 
his  word.  Mr.  Pope,  in  prison,  had  many  op- 
portunities of  indulging  those  propensities  he 
had  ever  been  remarkable  for ;  he  looked 
always  at  the  pint  pot  of  small  beer,  before  he 
paid  for  it,  to  see  that  it  was  full :  for  this  he 
was  in  some  degree  excusable,  as  the  pint 
generally  lasted  him  two  days,  water  being  his 
constant  beverage.  He  has  indeed  been  known 
to  drink  a  little  strong  beer,  with  some  of  his 
fellow  prisoners  at  their  apartments,  but  this 
was  very  rarely  practised,  and  he  never  orders 
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any  for  himself.  He  purchased  his  three 
farthing-  candle  by  weight,  and  chose  the  heav- 
iest of  six,  eight,  or  ten  for  his  money.  During 
the  whole  of  this  time  (upwards  of  eleven  years) 
he  never  had  a  joint  of  meat  on  his  table ;  a 
fourpenny  plate  of  meat  from  a  cook's  shop, 
was  his  greatest  luxury,  and  that  generally 
served  him  for  two  meals.  But  his  family,  though 
living  at  a  distance,  frequently  sent  him  a  com- 
fortable and  proper  supply  ;  and  on  these  oc- 
casions, Mr.  Pope,  sometimes,  gave  some  leav- 
ings to  his  errand  girl,  or  some  distressed  ob- 
ject. It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted,  that  Mr. 
Pope,  upon  some  occasions,  sometimes  so  far 
departed  from  himself,  as  to  be  liberal.  When 
young  in  trade,  he  gave  away  upwards  of  a 
stone  of  meat  every  week,  among  his  workmen 
and  poor  neighbors  ;  and  this  practice  he  never 
discontinued,  not  even  when  he  was  every 
day  weighing  his  candle,  or  looking  after  the 
measure  of  his  small  beer.  In  money  trans- 
actions he  suffered  great  frauds  and  impositions 
in  prison  ;  as  he  had  not  that  scope  of  customers 
in  his  confined  state,  and  always  endeavored 
to  make  the  most  of  his  money,  he  was  more 
easily  imposed  upon.  By  such  means  he  is 
supposed  to  have  lost  more  money  than  would 
have  paid  his  whole  damages  and  costs. 
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JEMMY  TAYLOR, 

Called  the  Southwark  miser,  was  a  native 
of  Leicestershire,  bred  a  weaver,  and  after- 
wards became  a  stock  broker.  At  this  trade 
he  wove  a  web  worth  200,000/.,  a  proof  that 
the  shuttle  of  politics,  and  the  silk  of  usury, 
had  produced  a  sum  far  exceeding  the  value 
of  the  most  gorgeous  garment  worn  by  any 
eastern  monarch  from  a  Persian  loom.  Yet 
this  sum  never  adorned  him  or  kept  him  warm. 
The  blanket  of  a  beggar  would  have  served 
his  purpose  as  well.  He  fared  worse  than  the 
meanest  mechanic.  His  raiment  was  ragged, 
his  food  indifferent  and  scanty,  and  his  bed 
hard  ;  for  he  lay  upon  nothing  but  rags  and 
straw  on  the  bare  floor,  and  in  a  house  which 
was  hardly  habitable.  Gold  was  all  his  desire. 
His  constant  prayers  were,  Oh,  Mammon, 
grant  me  more  money !  Two  banker's  clerks 
once  called  upon  Jemmy,  at  his  earnest  invita- 
tion, to  take  pot  luck  with  him.  They  found 
the  old  boy  boiling  a  solitary  mutton  chop,  in 
an  ocean  of  water,  to  make  what  he  called 
some  comfortable  broth,  for  himself,  and  for  his 
old  friend  Mr.  Daniel  Dancer,  whom  he  hourly 
expected.  After  some  complimentary  solicita- 
tions, they  prevailed  upon  him  to  fetch  a  pot 
of  porter,  and  while  he  was  gone,  they  threw 
three  halfpenny  candles  and  two  pieces  intc 
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his  cookery  ;  which,  no  doubt,  ameliorated  the 
culinary  mess,  and  made  it  more  delectable  to 
these  old  hunks,  who,  from  the  sequel,  devour- 
ed it  with  keen  appetites.  But  the  next  time 
Jemmy  Taylor  met  them  upon  the  'Change,  he 
accused  them  of  theft  and  robbery,  in  stealing 
his  candles.  But  of  this  they  cleared  them- 
selves, by  solemnly  declaring,  they  had  only 
committed  them  to  the  pot,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  he  would  find  the  wicks,  if  his  hunger 
had  not  swallowed  them.  Old  Mapps,  the 
itinerant  quill  and  pen  merchant,  of  Stepney 
Green,  shared  also  the  friendship  of  these 
saving  wights,  who  were  not  a  little  edified 
with  each  other's  experience  and  refinements 
in  the  art  of  living  cheap.  Jemmy  Taylor 
always  appeared  in  the  streets  with  a  long 
stick  and  clouted  shoes,  and  innumerable 
darns  and  patches  in  his  clothes.  He  never 
went  to  market  for  more  than  a  twopenny 
steak  at  a  time,  and  this  he  generally  chose 
for  its  savoriness  ;  an  outside  piece,  grown 
black  by  the  wind,  and  mostly  flyblown,  was 
his  choice  ;  for  he  thriftily  observed,  "  that 
meat  was  nothing,  unless  it  smelt  as  well  as 
tasted."  The  people  at  the  Black  Horse,  in 
the  borough,  used  often  to  represent  to  him 
his  folly  in  being  so  parsimonious  and  self- 
denying  ;  and  as  he  was  fast  growing  old, 
observed  to  him  the  propriety  of  indulging 
himself  a  little  in  comfortable  things :  but  to 
all  idea  of  expense,  Jemmy  Taylor  was  deaf: 
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his  reply  used  always  to  be,  "  that  if  his  suc- 
cessors had  as  much  pleasure  in  spending  his 
property,  as  he  had  in  hoarding  it  up,  they 
need  not  complain  of  their  lot  in  the  world." 
By  this  observation  verifying  the  old  adage, 
that  says,  "  there  is  a  pleasure  in  madness, 
which  none  but  madmen  know."  If  parity 
of  years  is  the  first  step  to  friendship,  parity 
of  pursuits  may  be  said  to  be  the  second. 
Mr.  James  Taylor  knew  all  the  miscrables 
of  the  metropolis ;  among  the  most  conspicu- 
ous of  whom  he  ranked  his  quondam  friends, 

the    two    brothers    F l's    of    Spitalfields. 

These  were  likewise  weavers ;  an(|  in  their 
time  had  accumulated,  by  usury  and  specula- 
tion, the  enormous  sum  of  800,000/.  which 
they  kept  at  interest  in  the  funds,  and  thereby 
were  always  able  to  oblige  a  friend  with  any 
sum  at  a  moment's  warning.  These  worthies 
are  lately  dead.,  Previous  to  the  tax  upon 
legacies,  they  had  made  wills ;  but  upon  the 
necessity  of  using  stamps,  they  made  over  their 
property  to  their  nephews  and  nieces,  in  order 
to  evade  the  duty,  and  thereby  saved  from 
government,  into  their  own  pockets,  upwards 
of  3000Z.  The  eldest  of  these  saving  ones 
ordered  a  very  old  shirt  to  be  put  on  him  but 
a  day  before  he  departed  the  world,  in  order 
to  disappoint  the  nurse  of  a  good  one  ;  it 
being  customary  to  give  the  things  the  de- 
ceased has  on  to  those  who  have  the  care 
of  them  in  their  last  moments.     Had  Jemmy 
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Taylor  lived  to  have  heard  of  the  deaths 
of  these  friends  of  his,  he,  no  doubt,  would 
have  very  much  approved  of  these  saving 
contrivances.  A  short  time  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  American  war,  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  having  occasion  for  74,000/. 
to  make  a  purchase,  applied  to  his  broker, 
and  appointed  a  certain  day  to  do  the  transfer. 
At  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  which  was 
the  round  room  in  the  bank,  there  was  posted 
in  waiting  Mr.  Taylor,  whose  appearance  was 
exactly  that  of  a  coachman's  watering  man. 
Upon  the  duke's  appearance,  the  broker 
brought  Jemmy  forward  to  his  grace  ;  who, 
not  knowing  him,  thought  he  was  a  beggar, 
that  wanted  alms;  bat  being  assured  by  Mr. 
Consols,  that  he  was  a  warm,  man,  his  grace 
at  last  shook  hands  with  him,  and  Jemmy 
accommodated  the  peer  with  the  74,000/.  out 
of  one  stock,  in  the  4  per  cents.,  where  Jemmy 
usually  kept  his  largest  bulk  of  cash ,  and 
from  whence  it  appeared  by  the  books,  he 
could  have  sold  out  as  much  more,  and  yet  have 
had  as  much  left,  as  would  have  made  him 
comfortable  all  the  rest  of  his  days.  One 
day,  observing  some  Indies,  near  the  bank, 
buying  some  very  fine  fruit,  he  kept  his  eyes 
so  wishfully  fixed  upon  them,  that  one,  think- 
ing him  in  great  Avant,  sent  him  out  sixpence, 
which  he  received  with  a  low  bow,  and  imme- 
diately set  off,  and  bought  a  twopenny  steak, 
which  he  brought  past  the  ladies,  to  let  them 
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see  he  had  not  misapplied  their  bounty.  This 
anecdote  need  not  be  doubted,  as  it  appeared 
in  the  papers  at  the  time,  and  all  his  acquaint- 
ance talked  of  the  fact.  Jemmy,  though  an 
inhabitant  of  a  populous  city,  sometimes  exer- 
cised the  severe  virtue  of  self-denial,  in  cir- 
cumstances which  might  have  shown  his  read- 
iness to  accommodate  the  parties  that  called 
upon  his  probity  to  pay  his  assessment  of  the 
parish  rates.  When  the  officers  waited  at 
the  door  of  his  house,  in  King-  Street,  and 
inquired  for  Mr.  Taylor,  they  were  told,  "there 
was  not  a  soul  in  the  house."  The  collector, 
perceiving-  Old  Hunks  peeping-  between  the 
balusters,  replied  to  the  girl,  who  answered, 
"  that  she  was  quite  right,  as  he  could  only 
perceive  her  master,  who  was  notoriously  well 
known  to  be  no  soul  at  all !"  In  his  last  testa- 
ment he  forgot  all  his  London  relations.  His 
cousin  Taylor,  of  the  borough,  and  his  nephew, 
of  the  Marlborough,  in  Bishopsgate  Street, 
were  equally  unremembered  in  his  will.  These 
can  say  with  truth,  "  He  is  gone  a  long  jour- 
ney :  he  has  taken  away  the  bags  of  money, 
and  the  devil  knows  Avhat  has  become  of 
them."  Though  Jemmy  had  but  little  religion 
in  his  life,  yet  towards  his  latter  end  he  dis- 
covered some  thoughts  of  an  hereafter.  Find- 
ing himself  ill,  and  fearing  his  illness  might 
finish  his  days,  he  sent  for  the  parish  officers, 
the  parson,  clerk,  and  curate,  and,  after  inti- 
mating  his  intention  of  making  a  handsome 
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bequest,  paid  them  down  twelve  hundred 
pounds  for  their  prayers  for  the  rest  of  his 
soul ;  but  this  bargain  was  not  entirely  settled 
until  the  gentlemen  had  returned  him  twelve 
months  interest  by  way  of  discount ;  his  usual 
demand  for  prompt  payment !  It  appears  that 
his  enormous  fortune  devolved  to  two  relatives 
in  the  country;  whilst  those  of  his  kindred 
in  London,  in  consequence  of  being  cut  off, 
have  altered  the  tenor  of  their  prayers,  in  one 
article  at  least,  by  praying  for  their  deceased 
uncle,  as  the  papists  pray  for  the  souls  of 
Luther  and  Calvin.  His  name  now  adorns 
the  donation  board  of  the  ancient  church 
of  St.  Savior,  in  the  borough.  He  died 
in  1793. 


WILLIAM  TELL. 


An  illustrious  Swiss  patriot,  and  the  chief 
instrument  of  the  revolution  which  delivered 
the  ^Swiss  cantons  from  the  German  yoke  in 
1307.  Geisler,  the  governor  of  these  provinces 
for  the  emperor  Albert,  ordered  him,  on  pain 
of  death,  to  shoot  an  apple  placed  on  the  head 
of  his  son.  Having  fortunately  succeeded  in 
the  task  imposed  upon  him,  without  hurting 
the  child,  he  told  the  tyrant,  that,  had  he  been 
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less  fortunate,  he  had  another  arrow  in  reserve, 
which  he  should  have  directed  to  his  heart. 
Animated  hy  his  courage  and  example,  the 
Swiss  flew  to  arms,  when  Geisler  was  killed 
by  Tell,  and  the  Austrians  completely  expelled 
from  the  country. 


PETER  ISAAC  THELLUSON, 

A  native  of  France,  though  many  years 
resident  as  a  merchant  in  England,  died  in 
1798.  Having  acquired  a  vast  fortune,  he 
disposed  of  it  by  will,  in  the  following  extraor- 
dinary manner.  Having  a  property  of  700,000/., 
he  left  in  legacies  to  his  wife  and  children  not 
quite  100,000/.  The  residue  he  left  to  trus- 
tees to  accumulate  and  be"  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  estates  in  England,  till  all  the 
male  children  of  his  sons  and  grandsons  are 
dead.  But  all  who  may  take  under  this  will, 
must  adopt  the  name  of  Thelluson.  The 
term  of  accumulation  cannot  be  less  than 
from  90  to  120  years.  If  it  should  termi- 
nate at  the  first  period,  the  property  would 
amount  to  35,000,000/.  and  if  at  the  latter  to 
140,000,000/.  And  if,  at  that  remote  period, 
he  should  have  no  lineal  descendants,  the 
estates  are  to  be  sold,  and. the  money  applied 
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to  the  sinking  fund,  under  the  direction  of 
parliament.  The  heirs  at  law  have  since 
applied  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  set  aside 
the  will ;  but,  after  long  and  learned  argu- 
ments, it  was  fully  established. 


WILLIAM  HOGARTH. 

This  great  and  original  genius  was  descend- 
ed from  a  family  settled  in  Westmoreland. 
His  grandfather,  a  plain  yeoman,  had  three 
sons,  the  youngest  of  whom,  after  keeping 
a  school  in  the  country,  went  at  an  early  age 
to  London,  where  he  resumed  His  former 
occupation.  He  married  in  London,  and  one 
of  the  fruits  of  this  union,  was  the  celebrated 
William  Hogarth,  who  was  born  in  1698. 

Though  the  father  was  a  man  of  some 
learning  himself,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  anxious  to  give  his  son  the  same  qualifi- 
cation. His  outset  in  life  was  not  the  most 
promising.  He  was  bound  apprentice  to  a 
silversmith,  to  learn  the  single  branch  of  en- 
graving arms  and  ciphers  on  metal,  but  before 
his  time  was  expired,  he  felt  that  the  impulse 
of  his  genius  directed  him  to  painting.  This 
was  manifested  on  various  occasions.  One 
Sunday,  he  set  out  with  two  or  three  compan- 
25 
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ions  on  an  excursion  to  Highgate,  and  the 
weather  being  hot,  they  went  "into  a  public 
house,  where  they  had  not  been  Ions',  before 
a  quarrel  arose  between  some  persons  in  the 
same  room.  One  of  the  disputants  struck 
the  other  on  the  head  with  a  quart-pot,  and 
cut  him  very  much.  The  blood  running  down 
the  man's  face,  together  with  the  agony  of  the 
wound,  which  had  distorted  his  features  into 
a  most  hideous  grin,  presented  Hogarth,  who 
seemed  thus  early  to  be  apprized  of  the  path 
which  nature  intended  him  to  pursue,  with 
too  laughable  a  subject  to  be  overlooked,  fie 
took  out  his  pencil,  and,  6*n  the  spot,  produced 
a  most  ludicrous  figure.  This  piece  was  the 
more  valuable,  as  it  exhibited  an  exact  like- 
ness of  the  man,  with  the  portrait  of  his 
antagonist,  and .  the  figures  in  caricature  of 
the  principal  persons  collected  round  them. 

His  apprenticeship  had  no  sooner  expired, 
than  he  entered  into  the  academy  in  St.  Mar- 
tin's Lane,  and  studied  drawing  from  the  life, 
"in  which,"  as  Mr.  Walpole  observes,  "he 
never  attained  to  great  excellence.  It  was 
character,  the  passions,  the  soul,  that  his  genius 
was  given  him  to  copy.  In  coloring  he  proved 
no  greater  master ;  his  force  lay  in  expres- 
sion, not  in  tints  and  chiaro  scuro." 

At  this  period  of  his  life  Hogarth  was  doom- 
ed to  experience  the  distresses  which  never 
fail  to  result  from  the  union  of.  indigene"'  and 
ambition.     While  he  was  laying  the  founda- 
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tion  of  his  future  celebrity,  he  was  exposed 
to  all  the  contempt  that  penury  can  produce. 
It  is  said  that  being  one  day  at  a  loss  for  so 
trifling  a  sum  as  twenty  shillings,  in  order  to 
be  revenged  of  his  landlady,  who  strove  to 
compel  him  to  payment,  he  drew  her  as  ugly 
as  possible,  and  in  that  single  portrait  gave 
marks  of  the  dawn  of  superior  genjas.  Un- 
like many  who  are  desirous  of  burying  in 
oblivion,  the  scantiness  of  their  early  fortunes, 
Hogarth  was  always  fond  of  contrasting  the 
necessities  of  his  youth,  with  the  affluence 
of  his  maturer  age.  "  I  remember  the  time," 
he  Avould  say,  "  when  I  have  gone  moping  in 
the  city  without  a  shilling  in  my  pocket  :"but 
as  soon  as  I  had  received  ten  guineas  there 
for  a  plate,  I  have  returned  home,  put  on  my 
sword,  and  sallied  out  again  with  all  the  con- 
fidence of  a  man  who  had  ten  thousand  pounds 
in  his  pocket.5' 

Hogarth  began  business  on  his  own  account 
about  1720.  His  first  employment  appears 
to  have  been  the  engraving  of  arms  and  shop 
bills.  He  next  agreed  to^design  and  furnish 
plates  for  booksellers,  but,  except  a  set  of 
plates,  executed  in  1726,  for  a  duodecimo 
edition  of  Hudibras,  none  of  his  early  produc- 
tions could  claim  the  least  notice. 

On  the  si  ccess  of  those  plates,  however, 
Hogarth  commenced  painter,  and  a  painter 
of  portraits — the  most  ill-suited  employment 
for  a  man  whose  turn  certainly  was  not  flat- 
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iery,  and  whose  talents  were  not  adapted  to 
look  on  vanity  without  a  sneer.  Yet  his 
facility  in  catching  a  likeness,  and  the  method 
he  chose  of  painting-  families  and  conversation 
pieces  in  small,  then  a  novelty,  drew  to  him 
a  prodigious  business  for  some  time.  This, 
however,  did  not  continue,  either  because  he 
resolved  to  follow  the  real  bent  of  his  disposi- 
tion, or  his  customers  apprehended  that  a  sat- 
irist was  too  formidable  a  confessor  for  the 
votaries  of  self-love. 

It  was  his  custom  to  sketch  out  on  the  spot 
any  remarkable  face  which  particularly  struck 
him,  and  of  which  he  wished  to  preserve  the 
remembrance.  A  gentleman  being  once  in 
his  company  at  the  Bedford  Coffee-house, 
Covent  Garden,  observed  him  drawing  some- 
thing with  a  pencil  on  his  nail.  Inquiring 
what  had  been  the  artist's  employment,  he 
was  shown  a  whimsical  miniature  of  the 
countenance  of  a  person  who  was  then  at  a 
small  distance. 

In  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Hogarth's  life,  it 
happened  that  a  nobleman,  who  was  uncommon- 
ly ugly  and  deformed,  came  to  sit  to  him  for  his 
picture.  It  was  executed  with  a  skill  that  did 
honor  to  the  artist's  abilities  ;  but  the  likeness 
was  rigidly  observed,  without  the  slightest 
attention  to  compliment  or  flattery.  The  peer, 
disgusted  at  this  counterpart  of  his  dear  self, 
never  entertained  an  idea  of  sending  for  a 
reflector,  that  would  only  insult  him  with  his 
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deformities.  The  artist  suffered  some  time 
to  elapse  before  he  applied  for  his  money ;  but 
afterwards  made  many  unsuccessful  applica- 
tions for  payment.  At  length  he  contrived 
an  expedient,  which  alarmed  the  nobleman's 
pride,  and  thus  answered  his  purpose.  He 
sent  him  the  following  card  ; — "  Mr.  Hogarth's 

dutiful  respects  to  Lord ;  finding  that  he 

does  not  mean  to  have  the  picture  which  was 
drawn  for  him,  is  informed  again  of  Mr.  H.'s 
necessity  for  the  money  ;  if,  therefore,  his 
lordship  does  not  send  for  it  in  three  days, 
it  will  be  disposed  of,  with  the  addition  of  a 
tail  and  some  other  little  appendages,  to  Mr. 
Hare,  the  famous  wild  beast  man;  Mr.  H. 
having  given  that  gentleman  a  conditional 
promise  of  it  for  an  exhibition  picture,  on  his 
lordship's  refusal." — This  intimation  produced 
the  desired  effect.  His  lordship  sent  for  the 
obnoxious  picture  and  committed  it  to  the 
flames. 

On  another  occasion  a  nobleman,  not  re- 
markable for  generosity,  sent  for  Hogarth  and 
desired  that  he  would  represent,  on  one  of  the 
compartments  on  a  stair-case,  Pharaoh  and  his 
host  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea.  At  the  same 
time  he  hinted  that  no  great  price  would  be 
given  for  the  performance.  Hogarth,  how- 
ever, agreed.  Soon  afterwards  he  applied 
for  payment  to  his  employer,  who  seeing  that 
the  space  allotted  for  the  picture  had  only 
been  daubed  over  with  red,  declared  he  had 
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no  idea  of  paying  a  painter  when  he  had 
proceeded  no  further  than  to  lay  his  ground. 
"Ground!"  exclaimed  Hogarth,  "  there  is  no 
ground  in  the  case,  my  lord.  The  red  you 
perceive  is  the  Red  Sea.  Pharaoh  and  his 
host  are  drowned  as  you  desired,  and  cannot 
be  made  objects  of  sight,  for  the  sea  covers 
them  all." 

In  1730,  Hogarth  formed  a  matrimonial  "con- 
nection with  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Thornhill,  himself  an  artist  of  considerable 
eminence.  This  union  was  a  stolen  one,  and, 
consequently,  without  the  approbation  of  the 
father,  who,  considering  the  youth  of  his  child, 
then  barely  eighteen,  and  the  slender  finances 
of  her  husband,  who  had  not  emerged  from 
obscurity,  was  not  easily  reconciled  to  the 
match.  Our  artist  about  this  time  began  his 
series  of  prints  entitled  the  Harlot's  Progress, 
and  was  advised  by  Lady  Thornhill  to  have 
some  of  the  scenes  in  it  placed  in  the  way 
of  his  father-in-law.  Accordingly  Mrs.  Ho- 
garth undertook  early  one  morning  to  convey 
some  of  them  into  his  dining  room.  On  his 
rising,  he  inquired  whence  they  came,  and 
being  told  by  whom  they  were  introduced,  he 
observed:  "Very  well';  the  man  who  can 
furnish  representations  like  these,  can  also 
maintain  a  wife  without  a  portion."  This 
remark  was  designed  as  an  excuse  for  keep- 
ing his  own  purse-strings  close,  but  it  was 
\    not  long   before   he   became'  both  reconciled 
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and  generous  to  the  young  couple.  Another 
still  more  beneficial  effect  of  this  exercise 
of  his  talents,  was,  that  it  introduced  him  to 
the  notice  of  the  public,  and  laid~a  solid  foun- 
dation for  his  future  fame. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  Hogarth  had  sum- 
mer lodgings  at  South  Lambeth  ;  and  being 
intimate  with  Mr.  Tyers,  the  proprietor  of 
Vauxhall  Gardens,  he  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  that  agreeable  place,  by  the 
hint  of  embellishing  i'  with  paintings,  some 
of  which  ware  sketched  by  his  own  truly 
comic  pencil.  A  gold  ticket  of  admission  for 
himself  and  his  friends,  bespoke  the  gratitude 
of  the  proprietor  for  his  assistance. 

The  Harlot's  Progress  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rake's  Progress,  and  other  performances 
of  a  like  description,  which  must  be  too  well 
known  to  every  reader  to  render  any  character 
of  them  necessary  in  this  place.  These  were 
sold  by  him  at  his  house  in  Leicester  Fields, 
where  wealth  and  reputation  rewarded  his 
exertions. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  Hogarth  availed  himself  of 
that  opportunity  to  visit  France.  In  that 
country  he  manifested  a  narrowness  of  sen- 
timent which  frequently  adheres  to  persons 
whose  prejudices  have  not  been  removed  by 
education  or  travel.  He  was  dissatisfied  with 
every  thing  he  saw.  If  an  elegant  circum- 
stance, either  in   the    furniture  or  ornaments 
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of  a  room,  was  pointed  out  as  deserving 
approbation,  his  constant  reply  was  ;  "  What 
then  ?     But  it  is  French  !     Their  houses  are 

all   gilt  and  b 1."     In  the  street  he  was 

often  rudely  clamorous.  A  tattered  bag,  or 
a  pair  of  silk  stockings  with  holes  in  them, 
drew  from  him  a  torrent  of  imprudent  lan- 
guage. In  vain  was  he  advised  to  be  more 
cautious  in  his  public  remarks,  as  many  Scotch 
and  Irish  refugees  were  often  within  hearing 
of  these  reproaches,  and  would  rejoice  at 
least  in  the  opportunity  of  getting  the  painter 
mobbed.  He  laughed  at  the  admonition, 
abused  the  person  who  offered  it,  as  a  pusil- 
lanimous wretch,  unworthy  of  living  in  a  free 
country,  and  made  him  the  butt  of  his  ridicule 
for  several  evenings  afterwards.  This  unsea- 
sonable pleasantry  was,  however,  completely 
extinguished  by  an  unexpected  event. 

Hogarth  was  taking  a  sketch  of  the  gate 
of  Calais,  when  he  was  seized  and  carried 
as  a  spy  before  the  governor  of  the  town. 
After  a  rigorous  examination,  the  innocence 
of  his  designs  was  rendered  perfectly  appar- 
ent, by  the  other  sketches  that  he  had  about 
him,  and  which  were,  by  no  means,  such  as 
could  serve  the  purpose  of  an  engineer.  He 
was,  nevertheless,  told  by  the  commandant, 
that,  had  not  the  peace  been  actually  signed, 
he  should  have  been  obliged  to  hang  him  up 
immediately,  on  the  ramparts.  Two  guards 
were  then  provided  to  convey  him  on  ship- 
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board,  nor  did  they  quit  him  till  he  was  three 
miles  from  the  shore.  They  then  spun  him 
round  like  a  top  on  the  deck  ;  and  told  him  he 
was  at  liberty  to  proceed  on  his  voyage  with- 
out further  attendance  and  molestation.  Ho- 
garth was  far  from  being  pleased  with  the 
slightest  allusion  to  this  affair,  but  the  leading 
circumstance  of  it  his  own  pencil  has  recorded 
in  his  picture,  entitled  "  Oh,  the  Roast  Beef  of 
Old  England!" 

In  1753,  our  artist  appeared  to  the  world  in 
the  character  of  an  author,  and  published  a 
quarto  volume  under  the  title  of  "  The  Analysis 
of  Beauty,''''  in  the  composition  of  which  he 
was  assisted  by  Dr.  Hoadly,  Mr.  Ralph,  and 
Dr.  Morrel.  This  book,  Mr.  Walpole  remarks, 
had  many  sensible  hints  and  observations,  but 
it  did  not  carry  the  conviction,  nor  meet  with 
the  universal  acquiescence  he  expected.  As 
he  treated  his  contemporaries  with  scorn,  they 
triumphed  over  his  publication,  and  irritated 
for  the  purpose  of  exposing  him. 

Hogarth  certainly  had  one  failing  in  common 
with  most  people  who  attain  to  wealth  and 
eminence,  without  the  aid  of  a  liberal  education. 
He  affected  to  despise  every  kind  of  knowl- 
edge which  he  did  not  possess,  and  having 
established  his  fame,  with  little  or  no  obliga- 
tions to  literature,  he  either  conceived  it  to  be 
needless,  or  decried  it  because  it  lay  out  of  his 
reach.  Till  this  celebrated  artist  commenced 
tuthor,  he  did  not  seem  to  have  discovered  that 
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even  spelling-  was  a  necessary  qualification, 
though  he  had  ventured  in  one  of  his  pieces  to 
ridicule  the  deficiency  of  Rich  in  that  par- 
ticular. 

With  respect  to  flattery,  no  one  could  be 
more  open  to  illusion  than  Hogarth.  The 
following  anecdote  will  evince  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  detect  ill-placed  or  hyperbolic 
adulation  when  applied  to  others  than  to  our- 
selves. Being  at  dinner' with  the  celebrated 
Cheselden,  he  was  informed  that  Mr.  Freke, 
surgeon  of  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital,  assert- 
ed, that  Greene  was  as  eminent  in  musical 
composition  as  Handel.  "  That  fellow  Freke," 
exclaimed  Hogarth,  "is  always  shooting  his 
bolt  absurdly  in  one  way  or  the  other ;  Handel 
is  a  giant  in  music ;  Greene  only  a  light  Flor- 
imel  kind  of  a  composer." — "Ay,"  rejoined 
the  artist's  informant,  "but  at  the  same  time 
Mr.  Freke  declared  that,  you  were  as  good  a 
portrait  painter  as  Vandyke."—"  There  he  was 
in  the  right,"  replied  Hogarth  ;  "  and  so  I  am, 
give  me  my  time,  and  let  me  choose  my  sub- 
ject !" 

With  Dr.  Hoadly,  chancellor  of  Winchester, 
Hogarth  was  always  on  terms  of  the  strictest' 
friendship,  and  frequently  visited  him  at  his 
various  residences  in  Hampshire.  The  doc- 
tor's fondness  for  theatrical  exhibitions  was  so 
great,  that  few  visitors  could  remain  long  in 
his  house,  before  they  were  solicited  to  accept 
a  part  in  some  interlude  or  other.     He  himself, 
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with  Garrick  and  Hogarth,  once  performed  a 
ludicrous  parody  on  the  scene  in  Julius  Caesar, 
in  which  the  ghost  appears  to  Brutus.  ,  Ho- 
garth personated  the  spectre,  but  so  unreten- 
tive  was  his  memory,  that;  though  his  speech 
consisted  only  of  two  linos,  he  "was  unable  to 
get  them  by  heart.  At  length  they  adopted 
the  following  expedient.  The  words  he  was 
to  pronounce,  were  inscribed  on  the  outside 
of  an  illuminated  paper  lanthorn,  in  such  large 
letters,  that  he  could  read  them  when  he  en- 
tered with  it  in  his  hand  on  the  stage.  On 
this  occasion,  Hogarth  painted  a  scene  repre- 
senting a  sutling^booth  with  the  duck  (duke) 
of  Cumberland's  head  by  way  of  sign,  and  also 
prepared  the  play-bill,  with  characteristic  orna- 
ments. 

Our  artist  was  one  of  the  most  absent  of 
men.  At  table  he  would  sometimes  turn  round 
his  chair  as  if  he  had  finished  eating,  and  as 
suddenly  return  it  end  fall  to  his  meal  again. 
He  once  directed  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hoadiy,"thus 
— "  To  the  Doctor  at  Chelsea."  This  epistle 
fortunately  did  not  miscarry,  and  it  was  pre- 
served by  the  divine,  as  a  pleasant  memorial 
of  his  friend's  extraordinary  inattention. 

Another  no  less  remarkable  instance  of  Ho- 
garth's absence  is  on  record.  Soon  after  he 
set  up  his  carriage,  he  had  occasion  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  lord  mayor.  When  he  went  the 
weather  was  fine  ;  but  he  was  detained  by 
business  till  a  violent  shower  of  rain  came  on. 
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Being  let  out  of  the  mansion-house  by  a  differ- 
ent door  from  that  at  which  he  had  entered, 
and  seeing  the  rain,  he  immediately  began  to 
call  for  a  hackney  coach.  Not  one  could  be 
procured  at  any  of  the  neighboring  stands,  on 
which  our  artist  sallied  forth  to  brave  the 
storm,  and  actually  reached  his  house  in  Lei- 
cester Fields  without  bestowing  a  thought  on 
his  own  carriage,  till  Mrs.  Hogarth,  astonished 
to  see  him  so  wet  and  bemired,  asked  where 
he  had  left  it. 

The  indulgence  of  Hogarth's  satirical  talent, 
at  length  began  to  involve  him  in  disagreeable 
circumstances.  In  a  picture  called  the  Miser's 
Feast,  he  thought  proper  to  pillory  Sir  Isaac 
Shard,  a  gentleman  proverbially  avaricious. 
His  son,  a  high-spirited  young  man,  just  re- 
turned from  his  travels,  hearing  of  this,  called 
at  the  painter's  to  see  the  picture,  and  among 
other  questions  asked  the  cicerone,  if  that  odd 
figure  was  intended  for  any  particular  person. 
On  his  replying  that  it  was  thought  to  be  very 
much  like  one  Sir  Isaac  Shard,  the  gentleman 
immediately  drew  his  sword,  and  slashed  the 
canvass.  Hogarth  immediately  appeared  in  the 
most  violent  passion  ;  but  Mr.  Shard  calmly 
justified  what  he  had  done,  saying,  that  it  was 
i  very  unwarrantable  license  ;  that  he  was  the 
son  of  the  injured  party,  and  was  ready  to  de- 
fend any  suit  at  law  which  the  artist  might 
think  fit  to  institute.  No  such  measures  were, 
however,  adopted  by  Hogarth,  who  might,  per- 
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haps,  have  experienced  from  it  a  loss  still  more 
unpleasant  than  that  of  his  picture. 

This  inclination  to  satire  is  said  to  have 
once  cost  him  a  legacy.  It  seems  that  the 
figure  of  the  old  maid,  in  his  print  of  Morning, 
was  taken  either  from  an  acquaintance,  or  a 
relation  of  the  painter.  At  first  she  was  well 
enough  satisfied  with  the  resemblance  ;  but 
some  designing  people  teaching  her  to  be 
angry,  she  struck  the  pointer  out  of  her  will, 
which  had  been  made  considerably  in  his 
favor. 

Hogarth  used  to  boast,  that  he  could  take  a 
likeness  in  three  minutes  ;  but  the  most  extra- 
ordinary effort  of  his  genius  in  this  line,  Avas, 
perhaps,  his  drawing  of  Henry  Fielding,  made 
with  a  pen  some  time  after  the  death  of  that 
celebrated  writer.  He  often  promised  to  sit 
to  his  friend  Hogarth,  for  whose  good  qualities 
and  superior  genius,  he  always  entertained  so 
high  an  esteem,  that  he  has  left  in  his  works 
many  beautiful  memorials  of  his  affection.  It 
so  happened,  however,  that  no  picture  of 
Fielding  was  ever  drawn  ;  but  yet,  as  if  it  was 
intended  that  some  traces  of  his  countenance 
should  be  perpetuated,  and  that,  too,  by  the  very 
artist  whom  he  himself  preferred  to  all  others, 
after  Hogarth  had  long  tried  to  produce  a  like- 
ness of  him  from  memory,  and  just  as  he  was 
despairing  of  success  for  want  of  some  rules 
to  go  by  in  the  dimensions  and  outlines  of  the 
face,  chance  threw  the  grand  desideratum  in 
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the  way.  A  lady,  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  had 
cut  a  profile,  which  gave  the  distances  and 
proportions  of  his  face  sufficiently  to  restore 
his  lost  ideas  of  him.  Delighted  with  an  op- 
portunity of  paying  this  last  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  an  author  whom  he  admired',  Ho- 
garth caught  at  this  outline  with  pleasure,  and 
worked  with  all  the  attachment  of  friendship, 
till  he  finished  the  drawing  placed  at  the  head 
of  Fielding's  works,  and  which  was  acknowl- 
edged by  all  who  had  ever  seen  the  original, 
to  present  a  corresponding  image  of  the  man. 

This  is  the  authentic  relation  of  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, but  a  different  account  of  this  portrait 
has  been  given.  Mr.  Garrick,  it  is  said,  dress- 
ed himself  in  a  suit  of  his  old  friend's  clothes, 
and  presented  himself  to  the  painter  in  the 
attitude,  and  with  the  features  of  Fielding. 
Garrick,  however,  interfered  no  further  in  this 
business  than  by  urging  Hogarth  to  attempt 
the  likeness  as  a  necessary  accompaniment  to 
Fielding's  works.  The  artist  began  and  fin- 
ished the  head  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and 
another  lady,  having  no  assistance  but  from 
his  own  memory,  which,  on  such  occasion,  was 
remarkably  tenacious. 

About  the  year  3757,  Hogarth's  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  Thornhill,  resigned  his  place  of  ser- 
jeant-painter  to  the  king,  in  favor  of  our  artist, 
who  soon  afterwards  ventured  upon  an  experi- 
ment, which  involved  him  in  some  disgrace. 
"From  a  cont  rnipt  of  the  ignorant  virtuosi  of 
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the  age,"  says  Mr.  Walpole,  "and  from  indig- 
nation at  the  impudent  tricks  of  picture  dealers, 
whom  he  continually  saw  recommending  and 
vending  vile  copies  to  bubble  collectors,  and 
from  having  never  studied,  indeed  having  seen 
but  few  good  pictures  of  the  Italian  masters, 
he  persuaded  himself  that  the  praises  bestowed 
on  those  glorious  works,  were  nothing  but  the 
effects  of  prejudice.  He  talked  this  language 
till  he  believed  it ;  and  having  often  heard  it 
asserted,  as  is  true,  that  time  gives  a  mellow- 
ness to  colors,  and  improves  them,  he  not  only 
denied  the  proposition,  but  maintained  that 
pictures  only  grew  black  and  worse  by  age, 
.  not  distinguishing  between  the  degrees  in 
which  the  propositions  may  be  true  or  false. 
He  went  further.  He  determined  to  rival  the 
ancients,  and,  unfortunately,  chose  one  of  the 
finest  pictures  in  England  as  the  object  of  his 
competition.  This  was  the  celebrated  Sigis- 
rnunda  of  Sir  Luke  Schaub,  said  to  be  painted 
by  Correggio,  probably  by  Purino,  but  no  mat- 
ter by  whom.  It  is  impossible  to  see  the  pic- 
ture, or  read  Bryden's  inimitable  tale,  and  not 
feel  that  the  same  soul  animated  both.  After 
many  essays,  Hogarth  at  last  produced  his  Si- 
gismunda,  but  no  more  like  Sigismunda,  than 
I  to  Hercules.  Not  to  mention  the  wretched- 
ness of  the  coloring,  it  was  the  representation 
of  a  maudlin  strumpet  just  turned  out  of 
keeping,  and  with  eyes  red  with  rage  and  us- 
quebaugh, tearing  off  the  ornaments  her  keeper 
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had  given  her.  None  of  the  sober  grief,  no 
dignity  of  suppressed  anguish,  no  involuntary- 
tear,  no  settled  meditation  on  the  late  she 
meant  to  meet,  no  amorous  warmth  turned 
holy  by  despair  ;  in  short  all  was  wanting  that 
should  have  been  there  ;  all  was  there  that 
such  a  story  would  have  banished  from  a  mind 
capable  of  conceiving  such  complicated  wo  ; 
wo  so  sternly  felt  and  yet  so  tenderly.  Ho- 
garth's performance  was  more  ridiculous  than 
any  thing  he  had  ever  ridiculed.  He  set  the 
price  of  four  hundred  pounds  on  it,  and  had  it 
returned  on  his  hands  by  the  person  for  whom 
it  was  painted.  He  took  subscriptions  for  a 
plate  of  it,  but  had  the  sense,  at  last,  to  sup- 
press it." 

From  this  failure  of  Hogarth,  may  be  de- 
duced this  useful  lesson  ;  that  men,  even  of 
superlative  genius,  cannot  step  beyond  the 
bounds  in  which  nature  designed  them  to 
move,  without  betraying  the  weakness  of  their 
understanding,  and  covering  themselves  with 
confusion,  ridicule  and  contempt. 

The  last  memorable  event  in  the  life  of  our 
artist,  was  his  quarrel  with  Mr.  Wilkes. 
Though  Hogarth  did  not  commence  direct 
hostilities  on  that  gentleman,  he,  at  least,  gave 
the  first  offence  by  an  attack  on  his  party  and 
friends.  This  conduct  was  the  more  surpris- 
ing, as  he  had  all  his  life  avoided  dipping  his 
pencil  in  political  contests,  and  had  early  re- 
fused a  very  lucrative  offer  that  was  made  to 
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engage  him  in  a  set  of  prints  against  the  head 
of  a  court  party.  It  lias,  however,  been  sur- 
mised, that  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  was 
guided  by  the  expectation  of  obtaining  an  ad- 
dition to  his  salary  as  serjeant-painter.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  in  September,  1762,  Hogarth 
published  his  print  of  The  Times,  which  sat- 
ized  Lord  Temple  and  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards 
earl  of  Chatham.  This  called  forth  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Wilkes,  who,  in  the  next  number  of  the 
North  Briton,  in  vindicating  his  friends,  made 
a  direct  attack  on  the  king's  serjeant-painter. 

Wilkes,  Churchill  and  Hogarth  had  been 
intimate  friends,  and  such  they  might  have 
continued,  had  not  the  demon  of  politics  and 
party  sown  discord  among  them,  and  dissolved 
their  union.  No  enemies  are  so  inveterate  as 
those  who  have  once  been  united  in  the  bonds 
of  friendship.  So  it  proved  in  this  case  ;  the 
breach  once  made,  daily  grew  wider  and  wider. 
In  revenge  for  the  animadversions  of  Mr. 
Wilkes  in  the  North  Briton,  Hogarth  exhibited 
a  caricature  of  the  writer.  Churchill  then  en- 
gaged in  the  war,  and  published  an  epistle  to 
Hogarth,  in  which  the  severest  strokes  fell  on 
a  defect  which  the  painter  had  neither  caused 
nor  could  amend — his  age,  though  it  was 
neither  remarkable  nor  decrepit.  In  revenge 
for  this  epistle,  Hogarth  caricatured  Churchill 
under  the  form  of  a  canonical  bear,  with  a  club 
and  a  pot  of  porter.  "Never,"  says  Mr.  Wal- 
26 
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pole,  "did  two  angry  men  of  their  abilities 
throw  mud  with  less  dexterity." 

At  the  time  these  hostilities  were  carrying 
on  in  a  manner  so  virulent  and  so  disgraceful 
to  all  the  parties,  the  health  of  Hogarth  was 
visibly  declining.  In  1762,  he  complained  of 
an  inward  pain,  which  brought  on  a  general 
decay  that  proved  incurable.  The  last  year 
of  his  life  he  employed  in  retouching  his  plates, 
with  the  assistance  of  several  engravers  whom 
he  took  with  him  to  his  house  at  Chiswick, 
where  he  for  many  years  resided  during  the 
s  ummer. 

In  1764,  a  few  months  before  he  was  seized 
with  the  malady  which  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  death,  he  proposed  to  his  match- 
less pencil  the  work  he  has  entitled  Finis  or 
the  Tail-Piece,  the  first  idea  of  which  is  said 
to  have  been  started  in  company,  while  the 
convivial  glass  was  circulating  round  his  own 
table.  "  My  next  undertaking,?'  said  Hogarth, 
"  shall  be  the  end  of  all  things."  "  If  that  is 
the  case,"  replied  one  of  his  friends,  "your 
business  will  be  finished  ;  for  there  will  be  an 
end  of  the  painter/'  "  There  will  so,"  answer- 
ed Hogarth  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  and,  therefore, 
the  sooner  my  work  is  done  the  better."  He 
accordingly  began  the  next  day,  and  prose- 
cuted his  design  with  a  diligence  which  seem- 
ed to  indicate  an  apprehension  that  he  should 
not  live  till  he  had  completed  it.  This,  how- 
ever, he  did  with  the  utmost  ingenuity,  grasp- 
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ing  every  object  which  could  denote  the  end 
of  all  things— a  broken  bottle— an  old  broom 
worn  to  the  stump— the  butt  end  of  an  old 
musket — a  cracked  bell — a  bow  unstrung- — a 
crown  tumbled  in  pieces — towers  in  ruins— the 
sign-post  of  a  tavern,  called  the  World's  End, 
tumbling — the  moon  in  her  wane — the  map  of 
the  globe  burning— a  gibbet  falling,  the  body 
gone,  and  the  chain  which  held  it  dropping 
down— Phoebus  and  his  horses  dead  in  the 
clouds— a  vessel  wrecked— Time,  with  his 
hour-glass  and  scythe  broken,  a  tobacco-pipe 
in  his  mouth,  the  last  whiff  of  smoke  going  out 
—a  play-book  opened,  with  Exeunt  omnes 
stamped  in  the  corner — an  empty  purse — and 
a  statute  of  bankruptcy  taken  out  against  na- 
ture. "  So  far,  so  good,"  exclaimed" Hogarth. 
"Nothing  remains  but  this,"— taking  his  pen- 
cil in  a  sort  of  prophetic  fury,  and  dashing  off 
the  similitude  of  a  painter's  pallet  broken— 
"Finis,"  cried  he,  "the  deed  is  done — all  is 
over  !" — It  is  remarkable  that  he  died  about  a 
month  after  the  completion  of  this  tail-piece, 
and  it  is  also  well  known  that  he  never  after- 
wards took  a  pencil  in  his  hand. 

It  is  worth  observing,  that  in  "Independ- 
ence," a  poem  which  was  not  published  by 
Churchill  till  the  last  week  in  September,  1764, 
he  considers  his  antagonist  as  a  departed  ge- 
nius : 

Hogarth  would  draw  him  (envy  must  allow) 
E'en  to  the  life,  wets  Hogarth  living  now. 
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The  sporting  satirist  little  imagined  that  the 
power  of  pleasing  was  so  soon  to  cease  in  both. 
Hogarth  died  within  four  weeks  after  the  pub- 
lication of  this  poem,  and  Churchill  survived 
him  only  nine  days. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  our  artist  was  con- 
veyed from  Chiswick  to  Leicester  Fields,  in  a 
very  weak  condition,  but  remarkably  cheerful. 
On  retiring  to  bed  the  same  night,  lie  was  sud- 
denly taken  ill.  and  expired  in  the  space  of  two 
hours.  His  body  was  interred  at  Chiswick, 
where  a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory. 


JOSEPH  CLARK. 


A  very  extraordinary  posture  master  of  Pall 
Mall.  Though  a  well  made  man,  and  rather 
gross  than  thin,  lie  exhibited,  in  a  most  natural 
manner,  almost  every  species  of  deformity  and 
dislocation.  He  frequently  diverted  himself 
with  the  tailors,  by  sending  for  one  of  them  to 
take  measure  of  him,  and  would  so  contrive  it 
as  to  have  an  immoderate  rising  in  one  of  his 
shoulders:  when  the  clothes  Avere  brought 
home,  and  tried  upon  him,  the  deformity  was 
removed  into  the  other  shoulder;  upon  which 
the  tailor  asked  pardon  for  the  mistake,  and  al- 
tered the  garments  as  expeditiously  as  possible  : 
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but,  upon  a  third  trial,  he  found  him  perfectly- 
free  from  blemish  about  the  shoulders,  though 
an  unfortunate  lump  appeared  upon  his  back. 
In  short,  this  wandering  tumor  puzzled  all  the 
workmen  about  town,  who  found  it  impossible 
to  accommodate  so  changeable  a  customer. 
He  dislocated  the  vertebra  of  his  back,  and 
other  parts  of  his  body,  in  such  a  manner  that 
Molins,  the  famous  surgeon,  before  whom  he 
appeared  as  a  patient,  was  shocked  at  the  sight, 
and  would  not  even  attempt  his  cure.  He  often 
passed  for  a  cripple  among  persons  with  whom 
he  had  been  in  company  but  a  few  minutes 
before.  Upon  these  occasions  he  would  not  only- 
change  the  position  of  his  limbs,  but  entirely 
alter  the  figure  of  his  countenance.  The  pow- 
ers of  his  face  were  more  extraordinary  than 
the  flexibility  of  his  body.  He  would  assume 
all  the  uncouth  grimaces  that  he  saw  at  a  Qua- 
ker's meeting,  the  theatre,  or  any  other  public 
place.  He  died  about  the  beginning  of  King 
William's  reign.  A  more  full  account  of  this 
extraordinary  person  is  given  in  the  Philosoph- 
ical Transactions  for  July,  1698. 
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HENRY  JENKINS 

Few  countries  can  produce  such  numerous 
instances  of  extraordinary  longevity  as  the 
British  Islands,  which  afford  incontestable  proof 
of  the  healthiness  of  their  climate.  Among 
these  examples,  the  most  remarkable  is,  per- 
haps, that  of  Henry  Jenkins,  who  attained  the 
patriarchal  age  of  IG9  years.  The  only  account 
now  extant  of  this  venerable  man  is  that  given 
by  Mrs.  Anne  Saville,  who  resided  at  Bolton, 
in  Yorkshire,  where  Jenkins  lived,  and  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  seeing  and  conversing 
svith  him. 

"When  I  came  to  live  at  Bolton,  I  was 
told  several  particulars  of  the  great  age  of 
Henry  Jenkins ;  but  I  believed  little  of  the 
story  for  many  years,  till  one  day  he,  coming 
to  beg  an  alms,  I  desired  him  to  tell  me  truly 
Iioav  old  he  was.  He  paused  a  little,  and  then 
said  that,  to  the  best  of  his  remembrance,  he 
was  about  162  or  3  ;  and  I  asked,  what  kings  he 
remembered  ;  he  said,  Henry  VIII.  I  asked 
what  public  thing  he  could  longest  remember  ? 
he  said,  Flowden  Field.  I  asked  whether  the 
king  was  there ;  he  said,  No ;  he  was  in 
France,  and  the  earl  of  Surry  was  general.  I 
asked  him  how  old  he  might  be  then  ;  he  said,  I 
believe  I  might  be  between  10  and  12,  for, 
says  he    I  was  sent  to  Northallerton  with  a 
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horse-load  of  arrows,  but  they  sent  a  bigger 
boy  from  thence  to  the  army  with  them.  All 
this  agreed  with  the  history  of  that  time  ;  for 
bows  and  arrows  were  then  used,  the  earl  he 
named  was  general,  and  King  Henry  VIII.  was 
then  at  Tournay.  And  yet  it  is  observable 
that  this  Jenkins  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
There  were  also  four  or  rive  in  the  same  parish 
that  were  reputed  all  of  them  to  be  100  years 
old,  or  within  two  or  three  years  of  it,  and  they 
all  said  he  was  an  elderly  man  ever  since  they 
knew  him ;  for  he  was  born  in  another  parish, 
and  before  any  registers  were  in  churches, 
as  it  is  said.  He  told  me  then,  too,  that  he  was 
butler  to  the  Lord  Conyers,  and  remembered  the 
abbot  of  Fountains  abbey  very  well  before  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  Henry  Jenkins 
departed  this  life  December  8,  1670,  at  Eller- 
ton  upon  Swale  in  Yorkshire.  The  battle  of 
Flowden  Field  was  fought  September  9,  1513, 
and  he  was  12  years  old  when  Flowden  Field 
was  fought.  So  that  this  Henry  Jenkins  lived 
169  years,  viz.  16  years  longer  than  old  Parr, 
and  was,  it  is  supposed,  the  oldest  man  born 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  postdiluvian  world. 

"In  the  last  century  of  his  life  he  was  a 
fisherman,  and  used  to  trade  in  the  streams  ; 
his  diet  was  coarse  and  sour,  and  towards  the 
latter  end  of  his  days  he  begged  up  and  down. 
He  has  sworn  in  Chancery,  and  other  courts, 
to  above  140  years  memory,  and  was  often  at 
the  assizes  at  York,  whither  he  generally  went 
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on  foot ;  and  I  have  heard  some  of  the  country 
gentlemen  affirm,  that  he  frequently  swam  in 
rivers  after  he  was  past  the  age  of  100  years. 
In  the  king's  remembrancer's  office  in  the  Ex- 
chequer, is  a  record  of  a  deposition  in  a  cause 
by  English  bill,  between  Anthony  Clark  and 
Smirkson,  taken  1665,  at  Kettering  in  York- 
shire, where  Henry  Jenkins,  of  Ellerton  upon 
Swale,  laborer,  aged  157  years,  was  produced 
and  deposed  as  a  witness." 

About  seventy  years  after  his  death  a  mon- 
ument was  erected  at  Bolton  by  a  subscription 
of  the  parishioners  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  this  remarkable  man.  Upon  it  was  en- 
graved this  inscription : 

"  Blush  not,  marble,  to  rescue  from  oblivion 
the  memory  of  Henry  Jenkins,  a  person  of  ob- 
scure birth,  but  of  a  life  truly  memorable  :  for 
he  was  ejiriched  with  the  goods  of  nature,  if 
not  ol  fortune,  and  happy  in  the  duration,  if  not 
variety,  of  his  enjoyments ;  and  though  the 
partial  world  despised  and  disregarded  his  low 
and  humble  state,  the  equal  eye  of  Providence 
held  and  blessed  it  with  a  patriarchal  health 
and  length  of  days,  to  teach  mistaken  man 
these  blessings  are  entailed  on  temperance,  a 
life  of  labor  and  a  mind  at  ease.  He  lived  to 
the  amazing  age  of  169.  Was  interred  here, 
Dec.  16,  1670,  and  had  this  justice  done  to  his 
memory,  1743." 
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CHEVALIER  DESSEASAU. 

Among  the  eccentric  characters  who,  about 
half  a  century  ago,  attracted  public  notice  in 
the  British  metropolis,  was  the  Chevalier  Des- 
seasau.  He  was  a  native  of  Prussia,  of  French 
extraction,  and  early  in  life  bore  a  commission 
in  the  Prussian  service.  This  he  found  him- 
self under  the  necessity  of  quitting  abruptly. 
A  disagreement  between  him  and  a  brother 
officer  was  carried  to  such  a  height  that  a  duel 
ensued,  in  which  his  antagonist  was  danger- 
ously wounded.  Uncertain  of  the  event,  and 
dreading  the  consequences  should  the  Avound 
prove  fatal,  he  ensured  his  safety  by  flight. 

The  chevalier  sought  a  refuge  in  England, 
and  contracted  so  great  a  partiality  for  this 
country,  that  he  resolved  to  pass  in  it  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  The  singularity  of  his 
dress  and  character  soon  drew  the  attention 
of  the  curious.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
Foote,  Murphy,  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  and  most 
of  their  contemporaries,  eminent  for  genius  and 
talents  in  the  walks  of  literature  and  the 
drama  :  nor  was  there  a  bookseller  of  any  note 
who  did  not  know  the  Chevalier  Desseasau. 
His  chief  places  of  resort  were  Old  xAnderton's 
Coffee-house  in  Fleet  Street,  the  Barn,  in  St. 
Martin's  Lane,  and  various  coffee-houses  in  the 
vicinity  of  Covent  Garden.     His  originality  and 
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good  nature  caused  his  company  to  be  much 
courted. 

He  either  had,  or  fancied  that  he  possessed  a 
talent  for  poetry,  and  used  to  recite  his  compo- 
sitions among  his  friends.  On  these  occasions 
his  vanity  often  got  the  better  of  his  good 
sense,  and  led  him  to  make  himself  the  hero 
of  his  story.  As  an  instance  of  this  he  fre- 
quently repeated  the  following  lines  with  an 
emphasis  which  indicated  the  most  self-com- 
placent satisfaction  : 

II  n'y  a  au  monde  que  deux  heros, 

Le  rni  de  Prusse  et  Chevalier  Desseasau  : 

which  may  be  thus  rendered  : — 

In  all  the  world  but  heroes  two  I  know, 
Prussia's  famed  King  and  Chevalier  Desseasau. 

He  never  submitted  any  of  his  performances 
to  public  view,  but  confined  them  to  the  circle 
of  his  friends.  He  would  often  rehearse  them 
himself  before  select  company,  and,  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  he  derived  his  principal 
means  of  subsistence  from  the  presents  made 
him  in  return. 

At  this  period  he  was  reduced  by  misfortunes, 
and  perhaps  also  by  the  infirmities  of  age,  to 
a  residence  within  the  rules  of  the  Fleet 
Prison ;  but  such  was  the  confidence  placed 
in  his  honor,  that  he  was  suffered  to  go  wher- 
ever he  pleased.     His  clothes  were  black,  and 
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their  fashion  had  all  the  stiff  formality  of  those 
of  an  ancient  buck.  In  his  hand  he  generally 
carried  a  gold-headed  cane,  a  roll  of  his  poetry, 
and  a  sword,  or  sometimes  two.  The  reason 
for  this  singularity  was,  according  to  his  own 
expressions,  that  he  might  afford  an  opportunity 
to  his  antagonist,  whom  he  wounded  in  the 
duel,  to  revenge  his  cause,  should  he  again 
chance  to  meet  with  him.  This  trait  would 
induce  a  belief  that  his  misfortunes  had  occa- 
sioned a  partial  derangement  of  the  chevalier  s 
intellects.  . 

With  respect  to  his  figure,  he  was  short  in 
stature,  slender  in  the  lower  extremities,  and 
not  very  unlike  the  lady  who  was  said  to  be  a 
natural  daughter  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia, 
and  was  well  known  in  London,  where  she  ap- 
peared in  male  attire,  by  the  name  of  the  Chev- 
alier de  Verdion.  ™     * 
Desseasau  died   at  his   lodgings    in    Meet 
Market,  aged  upwards  of  70,  in  February,  1/  /5, 
and  was  interred  in  St.  Bride's  Church-yard ; 
the    Gentleman's    Magazine    of   that    month 
containing   the    following    notice    concerning 
him-  "Died,  the   Chevalier  Desseasau,  com- 
monly called  the  French  poet;  he  has  left  a 
great  personage,  a  curious  sword,  a  gold  medal 
and  a  curious  picture."  Whether  these  articles 
were  ever  disposed  of  conformably  to  his  be- 
quest we  are  not  informed. 
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JEDEDIAH  BUXTON. 

A  most  extraordinary  instance  of  native 
genius  was  afforded  by  this  man,  who  was 
born,  1705,  at  Elmeton  in  Derbyshire.  His 
father  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  yet,  from  some 
strange  neglect  or  infatuation,  Jedediah  was 
taught  neither  to  write  nor  read.  So  great, 
however,  were  his  natural  talents  for  calcula- 
tion, that  he  was  remarkable  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  relative  proportions  of  numbers,  their 
powers  and  progressive  denominations.  To 
these  objects  he  applied  all  the  powers  of  his 
mind,  and  his  attention  was  so  constantly 
rivetted  upon  them,  that  he  was  often  totally 
abstracted  from  external  objects,  and  when 
he  did  take  notice  of  them,  it  was  only  with 
respect  to  their  numbers.  If  any  space  of 
time  happened  to  be  mentioned  before  him, 
he  would  presently  inform  the  company  that 
it  contained  so  many  minutes,  and  if  any  dis- 
tance, he  would  assign  the  number  of  hair- 
breadths in  it,  even  though  no  question  were 
asked  him. 

Being  required  to  multiply  456  by  378,  he 
gave  the  product  by  mental  arithmetic,  as 
soon  as  a  person  in  company  had  completed 
it  in  the  common  way.  Being  requested  to 
work  it  audibly  that  his  method  might  be 
known,  he   first  multiplied  456  by  5,  which 
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produced  2280 ;  this  he  again  multiplied  by 
20,  and  found  the  product  45,600,  which  was 
the  multiplicand  multiplied  by  100.  This  prod- 
uct he  again  multiplied  by  3,  which  gave 
136,800,  the  product  of  the  multiplicand  by 
300.  It  remained  therefore  to  multiply  this 
by  78,  which  he  effected  by  multiplying  2280, 
or  the  product  of  the  multiplicand  multiplied 
by  5,  by  15,  as  5  times  15  is  75.  This  product 
being  34,200,  he  added  to  136,800,  which  gave 
171,000,  being  the  amount  of  375  times  456. 
To  complete  his  operations,  therefore,  he  mul- 
tiplied 456  by  3,  which  produced  1368,  and 
being  added  to  171,000  yielded  172,368,  as 
the  product  of  456  multiplied  by  378. 

From  these  particulars  it  appears  that  Jede- 
diah's  method  of  calculation  was  entirely  his 
own,  and  that  he  was  so  little  acquainted  with 
the  common  rules  of  arithmetic  as  to  multiply 
first  by  5,  and  the  product  by  20,  to  find  the 
amount  when  multiplied  by  100,.  which  the 
addition  of  two  ciphers  to  the  multiplicand 
would  have  given  at  once. 

A  person  who  had  heard  of  these  astomsh- 
ino-  efforts  of  memory,  once  meeting  with  him 
accidentally,  proposed  the  following  question, 
in  order  to  try  his  calculating  powers.  If  a 
field  be  423  yards  long  and  383  broad,  what 
is  the  area?  After  the  figures  were  read 
to  him  distinctly,  he  gave  the  true  product, 
162,000  yards,  in  the  space  of  two  minutes ; 
for  the  proposer  observed  by  his  watch  how 
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long1  each  operation  took  him.  The  same 
person  asked,  how  many  acres  the  said  field 
measured,  and  in  eleven  minutes  he  replied 
33  acres,  1  rood,  35  perches,  20  yards  and 
a  quarter.  He  was  then  asked  how  many 
barley-corns  would  reach  eight  miles.  In 
a  minute  and  a  half  he  answered  1,520,640. 
The  next  question  was :  Supposing  the  dis- 
tance between  London  and  York  to  be  204 
miles,  how  many  times  will  a  coach-wheel 
turn  round  in  that  space,  allowing  the  circum- 
ference of  that  wheel  to  be  six  yards  ?  In 
thirteen  minutes  he  answered  59,840  times. 

On  another  occasion  a  person  proposed  to 
him  this  question :  In  a  body,  the  three  sides 
of  which  are  23,145,780  yards,  5,(342,732  yards, 
and  54,965  yards,  how  many  cubic  eighths 
of  an  inch?  In  about  five  hours  Jedediah  had 
accurately  solved  this  intricate  problem,  though 
in  the  midst  of  business,  and  surrounded  by 
more  than  a  hundred  laborers. 

Though  these  instances,  which  are  well 
authenticated,  are  sufficient  proofs  of  Jede- 
diah's  strength  of  mind,  yet,  for  the  further 
satisfaction  of  the  curious,  the  following  facts 
are  subjoined.  Being  asked  hoAv  long  after 
the  ^firing  of  one  of  the  cannons  at  Retford, 
the  report  might  be  heard  at  Houghton  Park, 
the  distance  being  five  miles,  and  supposing 
the  sound  to  move  at  the  rate  of  1142  feet  in 
one  second  ?  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he 
replied— in  23  seconds  7  thirds,  and  that  46 
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remained.  He  was  then  asked :  Admit  that 
3584  broccoli-plants  are  set  in  rows,  four  feet 
asunder,  and  the  plants  7  feet  apart,  in  a  rec- 
tangular plot  of  ground,  hovr  much  land  would 
these  plants  occupy  ?  In  nearly  half  an  hour 
he  said :  2  acres,  1  rood,  8  perches  and  a  half. 

This  extraordinary  man  would  stride  over  a 
piece  of  land,  or  a  field,  and  tell  the  contents 
of  it  as  accurately  as  if  he  had  measured  it 
by  the  chain.  In  this  manner  he  had  measured 
the  whole  lordship  of  Elmeton,  consisting  of 
some  thousand  of  acres,  belonging  to  Sir  John 
Rhodes,  and  brought  him  the  contents  not 
only  in  acres,  roods,  and  perches,  but  even 
in  square  inches.  After  this  he  reduced  them, 
for  his  own  amusement,  into  square  hair- 
breadths, computing  about  48  to  each  side 
of  an  inch,  which  produced  such  an  astonish- 
ing number  as  appeared  almost  incompre- 
hensible. 

Next  to  figures,  the  only  objects  of  Jede- 
diah's  curiosity  were  the  king  and  royal 
family.  So  strong  was  his  desire  to  see  them, 
that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring  of  1754, 
he  walked  up  to  London  for  that  purpose,  but 
returned  disappointed,  as  his  majesty  had 
removed  to  Kensington  just  as  he  had  arrived 
in  town.  He  was,  however,  introduced  to  the 
Royal  Society,  whom  he  called  the  Folk  of  the 
Siety  court.  The  gentlemen  present  asked 
him  several  questions  in  arithmetic  to  try  his 
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abilities,  and  dismissed  him  with  a  handsome 
present. 

During  his  residence  in  the  metropolis  he 
was  taken  to  see  the  tragedy  of  King  Richard 
the  Third,  performed  at  Drury*Lane.  It  was 
expected  that  the  novelty  of  every  thing  in 
that  place,  together  with  the  splendor  of  the 
surrounding  objects,  would  have  filled  him 
with  astonishment ;  or  that  his  passions  would 
have  been  roused  in  some  degree  by  the  action 
of  the  performers,  even  though  lie' might  not 
fully  comprehend  the  dialogue.  This  certain- 
ly was  a  rational  idea:  but  his  thoughts  were 
far  otherwise  employed.  During  the  dances, 
his  attention  was  engaged  in  reckoning -the 
number  of  steps ;  after  a  fine  piece  of  music 
lie  declared  that  the  innumerable  sounds  pro- 
duced by  the  instruments  perplexed  him  be- 
yond measure,  but  he  counted  the  words 
uttered  by  Mr.  Garrick,  in  the  whole  course 
of  the  entertainment,  and  declared  that  in  this 
part  of  the  business  he  had  perfectly  suc- 
ceeded. 

Heir  to  no  fortune  and  educated  to  no  par- 
ticular profession,  Jedediah  Buxton  supported 
himself  by  the  labor  of  his  hands.  His  talents, 
had  they  been  properly  cultivated,  might  have 
qualified  him  for  acting  a  distinguished  part 
on  the  theatre  of  life  ;  he,  nevertheless,  pur- 
sued the  "  noiseless  tenor  of  his  way,"  content 
if  he  could  satisfy  the  wants  of  nature,  and 
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procure  a  daily  sustenance  for  himself  and 
family. 

When  he  was  asked  to  calculate  a  question, 
he  would  sit  down,  take  off  his  old  brown  hat, 
and  resting  upon  his  stick,  which  was  gen- 
erally a  very  crooked  one,  in  that  attitude  he 
would  fall  to  work.  He  commonly  wore  on 
his  head  a  linen  or  woollen  cap,  and  had  a 
handkerchief  carelessly  thrown  round  his 
neck. 

If  the  enjoyments  of  this  singular  man 
were  few,  they  seem  at  least  to  have  been 
fully  equivalent  to  his  desires.  Though  the 
powers  of  his  mind  raised  him  far  above  his 
humble  companions,  who  earned  their  bread 
in  like  manner  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow, 
yet  ambitious  thoughts  never  interrupted  his 
repose,  nor  did  he,  on  his  return  from  London, 
regret  the  loss  of  any  of  the  pleasures  he  had 
left  behind  him. 

Buxton  was  married  and  had  several  chil- 
dren. He  died  in  the  year  1775,  aged  seventy 
years. 


THOMAS  MILBOURNE. 

Tins  roan,  during  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
was  a  farmer's  servant,  in  which  honest  and 
laborious  vocation  he  contrived  to  save  200J. 
27 
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With  this  and  a  sum  which  he  borroAved  he 
purchased  a  small  farm  at  Cambridge  in  Cum- 
berland, and  thenceforward  resided  upon  his 
little  estate.  He  never  married,  nor  hired  a 
servant  into  his  house,  but  lived  alone,  and 
principally  cultivated  his  land  with  his  own 
hands. 

His  great  object  was  to  save  money  ;  and, 
to  that  end,  he  denied  himself  not  only  the 
conveniences,  but  what,  by  most,  are  con- 
sidered the  necessaries  of  life.  His  food  was 
of  the  most  homely  kind,  and  used  sparingly ; 
the  contents  of  his  wardrobe  were  scarcely 
sufficient  to  clothe  his  shivering-  limbs,  or  to 
hide  his  nakedness ;  and,  being  covered  with 
dirt  and  vermin,  were  consigned  to  the  flames 
immediately  after  his  death.  A  razor  had  not 
been  applied  to  his  face  for  many  years,  nor 
a  brush  nor  broom  to  his  house.  His  bed  was 
half  filled  with  chaff  and  straw,  and  a  fleece 
of  wool  supplied  the  place  of  a  pillow.  This, 
with  a  few  other  miserable  articles  of  house- 
hold furniture,  when  drawn  from  the  wilder- 
ness of  streaming  cobwebs,  which  had  been 
accumulating  for  the  last  twenty  years,  were 
sold  at  a  public  sale  for  less  than  ten  shillings. 

By  a  continued  observance  of  the  most  rigid 
parsimony,  Milbourne  toon  cleared  himself  of 
his  pecuniary  incumbrances,  and,  in  the  end, 
had  scraped  together  property  in  land,  money 
and  cattle,  to  the  amount  of  near  1000/.  His 
love  of  money  did  npt  desert  him  even  on  his 
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death-bed  ;  lying  in  a  very  languid  state,  his 
friends,  by  his  desire,  were  searching  for  some 
concealed  treasure.  They  drew  forth  a  large 
bunch  of  promissory  notes,  on  which  he  exert- 
ed his  remaining  strength  in  aloud  exclamation 
of  "  There  you  see,  now  !"  But,  although 
Thomas  was  the  great  banker  of  the  neighbor- 
ing villages,  he  had  no  idea  of  usury  ;  and  few 
of  his  neighbors,  who  deserved  any  credit, 
asked  his  assistance  in  pecuniary  matters  in 
vain  ;  sometimes  even  his  too  great  confidence 
iu  the  honesty  of  others  was  imposed  on  by 
artful  knaves.  He  died  at  Cambridge,  in  the 
parish  of  Cumwhitton,  near  Carlisle,  in  1800, 
ap-ed  between  70  and  80. 


M.  OSTERVALD,  AND  M.  FOSCUE. 

Mr.  Ostervald,  a  well-known  French  banker, 
died  at  Paris  in  1790,  literally  of  want.  This 
man,  originally  of  Neufchatel,  felt  the  violence 
of  the  disease  of  avarice  (for  avarice  surely  is 
rather  a  disease  than  a  passion  of  the  mind)  so 
strongly,  that,  within  a  few  days  of  his  death, 
no  importunities  could  induce  him  to  buy  a  few 
pounds  of  moat  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
little  soup.  "  'Tis  true,"  said  he,  "  I  should 
not  dislike  the  soup,  but  I  have  no  appetite  for 
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the  meat ;  what  is  then  to  become  of  that  ?" 
At  the  time  that  he  refused  this  nourishment, 
for  fear  of  being  obliged  to  give  away  two  or 
three  pounds  of  meat,  there  was  tied  round  his 
neck  a  silken  bag,  which  contained  800  assig- 
nats  of  1000  livres  each.  At  his  outset  in  life, 
he  drank  a  pint  of  beer,  which  served  him  for 
supper  every  night,  at  a  house  much  frequent- 
ed, from  which  he  carried  home  all  the  bottle- 
corks  he  could  come  at.  Of  these,  in  the 
course  of  eight  years,  he  had  collected  as 
many  as  sold  for  12  louis-d'or,  a  sum  that  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  fortune,  the  super- 
structure of  which  was  rapidly  raised  by  his 
uncommon  success  in  stock-jobbing.  He 
died  possessed  of  three  millions  of  livres,  or 
125,000/.  sterling. 

Another  extraordinary  instance  of  avarice, 
and  of  a  still  more  miserable  death,  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  same  country  in  the  person  of 
M.  Foscue.  This  man,  one  of  the  farmers- 
general  of  Languedoc,  under  the  former  gov- 
ernment, had  amassed  considerable  wealth  by 
grinding  the  poor  within  his  province,  and 
every  other  means,  however  low,  base  or  cruel ; 
by  which  he  rendered  himself  universally 
hated.  He  was  one  day  ordered  by  the  govern- 
ment to  raise  a  considerable  sum:  on  which, 
as  an  excuse  for  not  complying  with  the 
demand,  he  pleaded  extreme  poverty  ;  but 
fearing  lest  some  of  the  inhabitants'  of  Lan- 
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guedoc  should  give  information  to  the  contrary, 
and  his  house  should  be  searched,  he  resolved 
to  hide  his  treasure  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
escape  the  most  rigid  examination.  He  dug  a 
kind  of  cave  in  his  wine-cellar,  -which  he  made 
so  large  and  deep,  that  he  used  to  go  down 
with  a  ladder  ;  at  the  entrance  was  a  door  with 
a  spring  lock  on  it,  which,  on  shutting,  would 
fasten  of  itself.  Soon  afterwards,  M.  Foscue 
was  missing  ;  diligent  search  was  made  after 
him  in  every  place  ;  the  ponds  were  drawn, 
and  every  method  which  human  imagination 
could  suggest  was  taken  to  find  him,  but  in 
vain.  In  a  short  time  after  his  house  was  sold, 
and  the  purchaser  beginning  either  to  rebuild, 
or  to  make  some  alterations  in  it,  the  workmen 
discovered  a  door  in  the  cellar,  with  a  key  in 
the  lock,  which  he  ordered  to  be  opened.  On 
going  down  they  found  M.  Foscue  lying  dead 
on  the  ground,  with  a  candlestick  near  him ; 
but  the  candle  he  had  eaten  ;  and,  on  searching 
further,  they  discovered  the  vast  wealth  that 
he  had  amassed.  It  is  supposed,  that  when  M. 
Foscue  went  into  his  cave,  the  door,  by  some 
accident,  shut  after  him,  and  being  out  of  call  of 
any  person,  he  perished  for  want  of  food.  He 
had  gnawed  the  flesh  off  both  his  arms,  as  is 
supposed,  for  subsistence.  Thus  did  this  miser 
die  of  want,  in  the  midst  of  his  useless  heaps 
of  hoarded  treasure ! 
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ISAAC  BARROW. 

This  eminent  mathematician  and  divine 
was  born  in  1636.  He  was  first  placed  in  the 
Charter-house,  and  afterwards  removed  to  a 
school  at  Felsted,  in  Essex  ;  whence  he  was 
sent  to  Cambridge,  where  he  entered  of  Trin- 
ity College.  When  King  Charles  advanced 
him  to  the  dignity  of  master,  his  majesty  was 
pleased  to  say,  "He  had  given  it  to  the  best 
scholar  in  England  ;"  and  he  did  not  speak 
from  report,  but  from  his  own  knowledge. 
The  doctor  being  then  his  chaplain,  he  used 
frequently  to  converse  with  him,  and,  in  his 
humorous  way,  to  call  him  "an  unfair  preach- 
er," because  he  exhausted  every  subject,  and 
left  nothing  for  others  to  say  alter  him.  He 
was  appointed  Gresham  professor  of  geometry, 
16(52,  and  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  in  16(33.  He  resigned  his  Gresham 
professorship  on  being  appointed-  Lucasian 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Cambridge,  1664, 
which  chair  he  resigned  to  his  illustrious  pupil, 
Sir  Isaac,  then  Mr.  Newton,  in  1669.  He  was 
created  D.  D.  in  1670,  and  two  years  after- 
wards was  appointed  Master  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege. In  1675,  he  served  the  office  of  vice- 
chancellor.  He  died  in  1677,  and  was  interred 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

He  was  a  man  of  considerable  .courage,  and 
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eccentric  humor,  as  the  following  anecdotes 
will  illustrate  :  Being  once  on  a  visit  at  a  gen- 
tleman's house  in  the  country,  where  he  was 
walking  in  the  day,  before  day-light  (for  he 
was  an  early  riser),  a  fierce  mastiff,  that  used 
to  be  chained  up  all  day,  and  let  loose  at 
night,  set  upon  him  with  great  fury.  The 
doctor  caught  him  by  the  throat,  and,  throwing 
him  down,  lay  upon  him  ;  once  he  had  a  mind 
to  kill  him,  but  he  altered  his  resolution  on 
recollecting  that  this  would  be  unjust,  as  the 
dog  onty  dfd  his  duty ;  at  length  he  called  so 
loud,  tharhe  was  heard  by  some  of  the  family, 
who  came  out  and  freed  both  from  their  disa- 
greeable situation. 

As  a  proof  of  his  wit,  the  following  is  re- 
corded. Meeting  Lord  Rochester  one  day  at 
court,  his  lordship,  by  way  of  banter,  thus  ac- 
costed him,  ■"  Doctor,  I  am  yours  to  my  shoe- 
tie."  Barrow,  seeing  his  aim,  returned  his 
salute  as  obsequiously,  with  "My  lord,  I'm 
yours  to  the  ground."  Rochester  improving 
his  blow,  quickly  returned  it,  with,  "  Doctor, 
I'm  yours  to  the  centre  :"  which  was  as  smart- 
ly followed  by  Barrow,  with  "My  lord,  I'm 
yours  to  the  antipodes  ;"  upon  which  Roches- 
ter, scorning  to  be  foiled  by  a  musty  old  piece 
of  divinity  (as  he  used  to  call  him),  exclaimed, 
"  Doctor,  I'm  yours  to  the  lowest  pit  of  hell !" 
on  which  Barrow,  turning  on  his  heel,  answer- 
ed, "  There,  my  lord,  I  leave  you." 

Dr.  Barrow  was  not  only  remarkable  for  the 
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excellence,  but  also  for  the  extraordinary 
length,  of  his  sermons,  which  he  always  tran- 
scribed three  or  four  times,  finding  it  extremely 
difficult  to  please  himself.  Dr.  Pope  gives  us 
the  folloAving  instances.  He  was  once  re- 
quested by  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  who  was 
also  dean  of  Westminster,  to  preach  at  the 
abbey,  and  was  at  the  same  time  desired  not 
to  be  long,  for  the  auditory  loved  short  ser- 
mons, and  were  used  to  them.  He  replied, 
that  he  would  show  his  lordship  his  sermon  ; 
and,  taking  it  from  his  pocket,  put  it  into  the 
bishop's  hands.  The  text  was,  "He  that  ut- 
tereth  slander  is  a  liar  ;"  and  the  sermon  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  treating  of  slander, 
the  other  of  lies.  The  bishop  desired  him  to 
content  himself  with  preaching  only  the  first 
part,  to  which  he  consented  not  without  some 
reluctance,  and  that  alone  took  up  an  hour  and 
a  half.  On  another  occasion  he  preached, 
upon  the  invitation  of  the  same  prelate,  at  the 
abbey  on  a  holyday.  The  servants  of  the 
church,  who  on  all  holydavs,  Sundays  excepted, 
were  used  to  show  the  tombs  and  effigies  in 
wax  of  the  kings  and  queens,  fearing  lest  they 
should  lose  that  time  in  hearing,  which  they 
thought  they  could  more  profitably  employ  in 
receiving,  became  impatient,  and  caused  the 
organ  to  be  struck  up  against  him  ;  nor  would 
they  suffer  it  to  cease  till  they  had  obliged 
him  to  dismount  from  the  pulpit.  But  the 
longest  sermon  he  was  known  to  have  preach- 
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ed,  was  one  on  the  subject  of  charity,  before 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  at  the  Spital, 
in  speaking  which  he  spent  three  hours  and  a 
half.  Being  asked,  when  he  had  finished,  if  he 
was  not  tired,  he  replied,  "  Yes,  indeed,  I  be- 
gan to  be  weary  with  standing  so  long." 

In  person,  Dr.  Barrow  was  of  low  stature, 
of  a  pale  complexion,  and  extremely  negligent 
in  dress  ;  which  inattention  exposed  him  to 
some  inconveniences,  and  was  apt  to  prejudice 
his  hearers  against  him,  where  he  was  not 
known.  Of  this,  Dr.  Pope  gives  a  remarkable 
instance,  in  the  following  words  :  "  Dr.  Wil- 
kins,  then  minister  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry, 
being  forced  by  some  indisposition  to  keep 
his  chamber,  desired  Dr.  Barrow  to  give  him  a 
sermon  the  next  Sunday,  which  he  readily 
consented  to  do.  Accordingly,  at  the  time 
appointed,  he  came,  with  an  aspect  pale  and 
meagre,  and  unpromising,  slovenly  and  care- 
lessly dressed,  his  collar  unbuttoned,  his  hair 
uncombed,  &c.  Thus  accoutred,  he  mounts 
the  pulpit,  and  begins  his  prayer.  Immediate- 
ly all  the  congregation  was  in  an  uproar,  as  if 
the  church  were  falling,  and  they  scampering 
to  save  their  lives,  each  shifting  for  himself 
with  great  precipitation.  There  was  such  a 
noise  of  pattens  of  serving-maids  and  ordinary 
women,  and  of  unlocking  of  pews  and  cracking 
of  seats,  caused  by  the  younger  sort  hastily 
climbing  over  them,  that  I  confess,  I  thought 
all  the  congregation  were  mad  ;  but  the  good 
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doctor,  seeming  not  to  take  notice  of  this  dis- 
turbance, proceeds,  names  his  text,  and  preach- 
ed his  sermon  to  two  or  three  gathered  or 
rather  left  together,  of  which  number,  as  it 
fortunately  happened,  Mr.  Baxter,  the  eminent 
non-conformist,  was  one.  He  afterwards  paid 
Dr.  Wilkins  a  visit,  and  commended  the  ser- 
mon, saying,  he  had  never  heard  a  better  dis- 
course. I  asked  the  doctor  what  he  thought 
when  he  saw  the  congregation  running  away 
from  him.  'I  thought,'  said  he,  'they  did  not 
like  me  or  my  sermon,  and  I  have  no  reason 
to  be  angry  with  them  for  that.' 

"  There  were  then  in  the  parish  a  company 
of  formal,  grave  and  wealthy  citizens,  who, 
having  been  many  years  under  celebrated 
ministers,  had  a  great  opinion  of  their  own 
skill  in  divinity  and  their  ability  to  judge  of 
the  quality  of  a  sermon.  Many  of  these  went 
to  Dr.  Wilkins,  to  expostulate  with  him  for 
suffering  such  an  ignorant,  scandalous  fellow, 
meaning  Dr.  Barrow,  to  have  the  use  of  his 
pulpit.  Mr.  Baxter  just  then  happened  to  be 
with  Dr.  Wilkins,  who  suffered  his  parishion- 
ers to  run  themselves  out  in  their  abuse  of  Dr. 
Barrow,  and,  when  they  had  done  speaking,  he 
replied  ;  '  The  person  that  you  thus  despise 
is  a  pious  man,  an  eminent  scholar,  and  an 
excellent  preacher  ;  for  the  truth  of  the  last,  I 
appeal  to  Mr.  Baxter,  who  heard  the  sermon 
you  so  vilify.  I  am  sure  you  believe  Mr.  Bax- 
ter a  competent  judge,  and  that  he  will   pro- 
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nourtce  according  to  truth.'  Mr.  Baxter  very 
candidly  gave  the  sermon  the  praise  it  de- 
served, and  said  that  Dr.  Barrow  preached  so 
well,  that  he  could  willingly  have  been  his 
auditor  all  day  long.  On  hearing  this  high 
encomium  pronounced  by  such  a  person,  they 
became  ashamed,  confounded  and  speechless. 
At  length,  after  some  pause,  they  confessed, 
one  after  another,  they  did  not  hear  one  word 
of  the  sermon,  but  were  led  to  dislike  the 
preacher  by  his  unpromising  garb  and  appear- 
ance. After  they  had  recovered  a  little  from 
their  shame,  they  earnestly  desired  Dr.  Wil- 
kins  to  prevail  on  Dr.  Barrow  to  preach  again, 
engaging  him  to  make  amends  by  bringing 
their  wives  and  children,  their  man-servants 
and  maid-servants,  in  a  word,  their  whole  fam- 
ilies to  hear  him,  and  to  enjoin  them  not  to 
leave  the  church  till  the  blessing  was  pro- 
nounced. Dr.  Wilkins  promised  to  use  his 
utmost  endeavor  for  their  satisfaction,  and  ac- 
cordingly solicited  Dr.  Barrow  to  appear  once 
more  in  his  pulpit,  but  in  vain  ;  for  no  persua- 
sion could  induce  him  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quests of  such  conceited,  hypocritical  cox- 
combs." 
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GEORGE  HANGER. 

Few  characters  better  deserve  a  place  in  a 
collection  like  the  present  than  the  honorable 
George  Hanger.  Though  the  subjoined  par- 
ticulars of  his  life  may  not  exhibit  so  many  or 
so  extraordinary  traits  of  eccentricity  as  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  introduce  in  some 
of  our  narratives,  yet  it  should  be  recollected 
that  there  are  singularities  which  it  is  as  im- 
possible to  describe,  as  it  is  for  the  painter  to 
transfer  to  his  canvass  the  roiling  of  the  eyes, 
the  play  of  the  muscles,  or  the  sudden  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  human  countenance 
under  the  influence  of  pain  or  passion.  With 
these  deductions  the  life  of  George  Hanger 
may  perhaps  appear  more  strongly  marked  with 
profligacy  and  improvidence  than  with  eccen- 
tricity ;  but,  at  least,  his  example  may  afford 
a  useful  lesson  to  others,  to  avoid  the  rocks 
of  dissipation  on  which  his  fortunes  were 
wrecked. 

Scarcely  any  private  individual  of  his  day 
was  more  universally  known  than  George 
Hanger ;  nor  can  this  be  wondered  at,  for  he 
himself  informs  us  that  "  he  was  early  intro-  ' 
duced  into  life,  and  often  kept  both  good  and 
bad  company,  associating  with  men  and  women 
of  every  description  and  of  every  rank,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  St.  James's  to 
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St.  Giles's  ;  in  palaces  and  night-cellars,  from 
the  drawing-room  to  the  dust-cart." 

George  Hanger  was  the  third  son  of  Gabriel, 
who  succeeded  to  the  honors  of  the  barony  of 
Coleraine.  Speaking  of  his  family,  in  the  ec- 
centric account  of  his  life  and  adventures,  he 
says,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  by  what  means 
his  father  obtained  a  peerage.  His  sister 
Miss  Anne  Hanger  was  married  to  Hare,  Lord 
Coleraine.  "  But  my  father  was  not  in  the  most 
distant  degree  related  to  him,  except  by  mar- 
riage. Lord  Coleraine,  however,  dying  with- 
out" issue,  or  heir  to  the  title,  my  father  claimed 
it,  with  just  as  much  right  as  the  clerk  or  sex- 
ton of  the  parish.  After  the  same  manner  as 
Jupiter  overcame  the  beautiful  Danae  did  he 
prove  an  undoubted  right  to  the  title,  and  was 
created  a  peer  of  Ireland.  A  lady  of  high 
rank,  and  of  no  inconsiderable  influence  in  the 
days  of  that  excellent  king,  George  the  Second, 
is  supposed  tohave  been  benefited  by  one  of 
those  glistening  showers." 

Our  hero  was  born  at  his  father's  seat  in  the 
country,  and  was  first  sent  to  school  at  Read- 
ing, in  Berkshire.  Here  no  persuasions  could 
induce  him  to  apply  to  his  studies,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  his  master  had  recourse  to 
severe  methods.  This  gentleman,  whose  dis- 
cipline was  far  from  agreeable  to  young  Hanger, 
is  stigmatized  ..by  "him — with  what  justice 
we  cannot  preterM  to^|y— with  the  epithets  of 
brute,  tyrant  and  savage.     The  following  cir- 
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cumstances  are  adduced  to  prove  that  he  de- 
served them.  Whenever  he  found  out  that  two 
of  the  bigger  boys  had  been  fighting,  he  caused 
them  to  strip  to  their  jhirts  in  the  public  school- 
room. He  then  gave  to  each  a  ratan  cane 
about  three  feet  long,  and  ordered  them  to 
strike  at  each  other  Avith  all  their  force,  when 
he  presided  with  a  similar  weapon,  and  when- 
ever there  appeared  to  be  a  relaxation  of  ac- 
tivity in  either  of  the  unwilling  combatants,  he 
compelled  them  by  his  own  violent  strokes  to 
renew  theirs.  Again,  if  a  boy  had  not  washed 
his  face  very  clean,  he  used  to  have  it  rubbed 
with  the  coarsest  hair-cloth  that  could  be 
made. 

There  is  often  a  greater  portion  of  eccen- 
tricity in  a  man's  opinions  and  way  of  thinking 
than  in  his  actions.  By  way  of  illustrating 
those  of  George  Hanger,  we  shall  quote  his 
observations  on  the  mode  of  treatment  de- 
scribed above. — "A  child  of  njine !"  says  he, 
"yes — a  child  of  mine  shall  be  treated  in  a 
different  manner.  Instead  of  correcting  him 
when  he  fights,  his  tutor  shall  be  ordered  to  .-, 
give  him  a  crown  every  battle  he  delivers,  and 
half-a-guinea  if  he  is  victorious  in  the  combat ; 
and  should  he  beat  a  boy  much  bigger  and 
older  than  himself,  he  shall  receive  a  guinea. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  he  shall  not  be  encour- 
aged to  fight  for  the  sake  of  money  to  be 
awarded  him,  but  £ly  to  resent  injuries. 
Such  principles,  instilled  into  him  at  an  early 
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age,  I  am  convinced,  will  teach  him,  in  maturer 
life,  to  resent  insults  with  a  proper  spirit,  but 
will  not  by  any  means  dispose  him  to  be  quar- 
relsome. Take  two  boys  of  equal  age  and 
equal  dispositions  ;  let  the  one  be  kept  under 
the  master's  eye  and  never  out  of  his  sight ; 
forbid  him  positively  to  fight,  and  let  all  those 
who  strike  or  insult  him  be  punished  severely  ; 
let  the  other  mix  with  his  school-fellows,  and, 
if  struck  or  insulted,  resent  the  injury  by  in- 
stantly delivering  battle — the  former  will  con- 
tract tyrannical  and  cowardly  habits,  which  will 
accompany  and  disgrace  him  through  life  ;  and 
the  latter  will  be  bold  and  liberal,  but  by  no 
means  more  quarrelsome  than  his  neighbors." 
From  Reading,  young  Hanger  was  removed, 
on  the  representation  of  his  brothers,  and  was 
then  sent  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fountain's,  at  Mary- 
le-bone,  where  he  was  treated  with  great 
kindness  and  attention.  At  this  early  age  his 
mischievous  disposition  began  to  display  itself. 
A  dentist  used  to  attend  at  certain  times  to  ex- 
amine the  children's  teeth.  He  had  drawn 
one  of  Hanger's  which  gave  him  great  pain,  and 
proposed  to  repeat  the  operation  on  another, 
which  the  owner  was  far  from  approving. 
Finding  persuasion  ineffectual,  he  endeavored  ' 
to  effect  his  purpose  by  artifice.  Concealing 
his  instrument  in  his  handkerchief,  he  prevailed 
on  the  boy  to  open  Jus  mouth,  and  permit  him 
just  to  feel  whether  fne  tooth  was  loose  or  not. 
No  sooner  had  he  placed  his  thumb  on  George's 
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lower  jaw  than  he  attempted  to  hold  his  mouth 
open  by  force,  and  had  nearly  fixed  the  in- 
strument on  his  tooth,  when  the  youngster 
gave  him  a  violent  kick  on  the  shins,  which 
somewhat  deranged  him,  and  at  the  same 
instant  caught  his  thumb  fast  between  his  teeth, 
and  gave  the  operators  small  item  to  remember 
him  by  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Eton  was  the  next  theatre  of  George  Hang- 
er's studies.  Here  he  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  Latin  tongue,  but  to  Greek  he 
took  such  a  decided  aversion,  that  he  never 
would  learn  it.  From  the  moment  he  entered 
the  fifth  form,  however,  he  studied  every  thing 
but  his  books.  I  lis  vacant  hours  in  the  day 
were  employed  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  being 
already  very  fond  of  his  dog  and  gun.  By 
night  game  of  a,  different  kind  engrossed  his 
whole  attention.  Ovid's  Epistles  were  totally 
laid  aside,  for  his  Art  of  Love,  in  which  our 
student  made  considerable  progress;  and  fre- 
quently did  he  risk  his  neck  in  getting  over 
the  roof  of  his  boarding-hoiise,  to  pass  a  few 
hours  with  some  favorite  grisctte  of  Windsor. 

On  leaving  Eton,  young  Hanger  resolved 
to  embrace  the  military  profession,  to  which  a 
German  education  was  thought  best  adapted. 
He  was  accordingly  sent  to  perfect  himself  in 
those  acquirements  necessary  for  the  career 
lie  had  chosen  at  the  celebrated  university  of 
Gottingen  in  Germany.  After  a,  year's  ap- 
plication to  mathematics,  fortification  and  the 
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language  of  the  country,  he  quitted  Gottingen 
for  Hanover  and  Hesse  Cassel,  where  he  spent 
the  remaining  two  years  which  he  passed  on 
the  continent,  and  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  many  distinguished  characters.  During 
his  residence  abroad,  he  held  a  commissioM  as 
ensign  in  the  foot-guards,  and  manifested  the 
strongest  attachment  to  the  profession. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  our  hero 
was  engaged  in  an  adventure  which  had  well 
nigh  been  productive  of  fatal  circumstances, 
and  the  very  thought  of  which,  he  tells  us, 
still  tills  him  with  alarm.  It  would  consider- 
ably diminish  the  interest  of  the  narrative, 
were  we  to  relate  it  in  any  other  words  than 
his  own. 

"  It  was  very  much  the  fashion  in  those 
days,"  says  he,  "  to  walk  on  Sunday  evenings, 
during  the  summer,  in  Kensington  Gardens. 
They  were  much  crowded  and  frequented  by 
well  dressed  persons  of  all  ranks  and  descrip- 
tions. A  particular  friend  of  mine  came  to 
me  in  the  morning,  and  desired  that  I  would 
be  in  the  garden  that  evening,  as  he  had  some- 
thing particular  to  mention  to  me,  which  he 
would  impart  when  we  met.  I  was  there  to 
my  appointment,  and  joined  him  on  the  prom- 
enade. He  then  told  me  his  reason  for  ask- 
ing me  to  accompany  him  was,  that  he  was 
anxious  to  have  some  conversation  with  a  lady, 
who  would  be  in  company  with  a  female  friend, 
whose  attention  to  what  might  pass  between 
28 
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them  he  wished  me  to  divert  by  my  attention 
to  her.  We  did  not  join  them  till  near  dusk, 
when,  drawing  off  from  the  public  walk,  we 
passed  to  that  part  of  the  garden,  near  to  the 
palace,  where  formerly  many  of  the  walks 
were  bordered  with  very  thick  and  high  yew- 
hedges,  which,  from  the  trees  and  shrubbery 
behind  them,  were  rendered  impervious  to  the 
view.  It  was  almost  dark,  the  night  being 
much  overcast.  We  Avere  sitting  on  one  of 
the  garden  seats,  when,  at  some  distance,  we 
saw  a  man  coming  down  the  gravel  walk. 
The  women  proposed  getting  up  and  retiring 
by  one  of  the  small  passages  between  the 
yew-hedges  into  the  shrubbery,  lest  the  per- 
son approaching  us  might  know  them.  It 
was  now  half  past  nine  at  night ;  and  my 
friend  and  the  two  ladies  retired  into  the 
shrubbery.  I  stood  before  the  opening  of  the 
yew-hedge,  as  this  man  came  opposite  to  me 
on  the  gravel  walk ;  and  when  he  was  at  the 
distance  of  six  or  seven  paces,  he  made  a 
dead  halt,  and  faced  about  towards  me.  I 
spoke  not  a  word  for  at  least  two  or  three 
minutes,  while  he  kept  walking  a  few  paces 
backwards  and  forwards,  viewing  me,  and 
seeming  as  if  he  wished  to  see  what  was 
behind  me.  At  length,  quitting  the  centre 
of  the  gravel-walk,  he  advanced  two  or  three 
paces  nearer  to  me.  It  was  then  high  time 
to  decide  what  I  should  do.  But  before  I 
proceed,  it  is  necessary  to  mention,  that  I  had 
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very  imprudently  put  my  glove  in  my  mouth 
to  disguise  my  voice  ;  for,  had  I  spoken  to  him 
in  my  natural  tone,  on  perceiving  I  could  not 
be  the  person  he  sought  after,  he  might  have 
gone  away.  On  his  advancing,  I  again  said : 
'  Sir,  you  cannot  pass  this  way'  — upon  which  he 
immediately  put  his  hand  to  his  sword,  nor  did 
I  delay  to  draw  mine  ;  when  I  retired  within 
the  narrow  passage  of  the  hedge,  to  make 
sure,  if  he  was  determined  to  force  an  entry, 
that  I  should  have  the  advantage  of  parrying 
a:  thrust  from  him,  when  he  could  not  prevent 
my  acting  against  him.  He  immediately 
advanced  close  to  the  hedge,  with  his  sword 
half  through  it ;  at  the  same  time  grumbling 
inwardly,  and  absolutely  snorting  and  blowing 
with  anger.  I  could  have  run  him  through 
the  body  with  the  greatest  facility,  in  the 
disadvantageous  situation  in  which  he  was ; 
but  instead  of  acting,  I  said ;  '  For  God's 
sake,  sir,  do  not  advance.  You  cannot  want 
any  thing  of  me.  It  is  impossible  that  I 
should  be  the  person  you  are  looking  for; 
but  I  swear,  if  you  advance  one  step  farther, 
I  will  kill  you.'  At  this  moment  my  friend 
came  up  on  one  side  of  me,  and,  in  a  low 
voice,  said:  'My  dear  George,  for  God's  sake 
don't  kill  him.'  In  those  days  I  was  much  in 
the  habit  of  fencing,  and  being  very  strong 
in  the  arm  and  wrist,  I  was  ever  prepossessed 
with  an  idea,  that  if  I  could,  unobserved, 
change  from  one  side  of  my  adversary's  blade. 
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to  the  other,  and  beat  on  it,  I  should  be  certain 
of  hitting  the  very  best  fencer.  This  was  a 
favorite  coup  of  mine  ;  and  1  now  put  it  in 
practice,  with  such  velocity,  force  and  success, 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  "hedge,  into 
which  I  drove  his  sword,  and  in  which  it  was 
for  a  moment  entangled,  I  believe  sincerely 
I  should  have  forced  it  out  of  his  hand.  At 
the  instant  I  beat  upon  his  blade,  I  made  a 
gentle  bolt  at  him,  slightly  opposing  my  sword 
to  his  body,  and  just  pricked  him,  at  which  he 
started  back  a  couple  of  paces.  I  never 
advanced,  but  kept  my  position  within  the 
hedge,  knowing  that,  from  the  advantage  of  it, 
I  could  do  any  thing  with  him  I  chose  ;  and 
had  he  advanced  again,  I  was  resolved  not  to 
attempt  to  run  him  through  the  body,  but 'to 
gather  his  blade  and  attempt  to  disarm  him. 
Notwithstanding  my  having  made  him  lightly 
feel  the  point  of  my  sword,  he  never  spoke 
one  word,  but  stood  snorting  and  puffing  with 
rage.  I  then  said:  'Sir,  for  God's  sake,  go 
away ;  I  do  not  wish  to  hurt  you.  You  must 
be  conscious  that  I  could  have  run  you  through 
the  body  if  I  had  been  so  disposed ;  let  me 
therefore  entreat  you  to  go  away  ;  I  know  you 
not ;  nor  can  you  want  any  thing  of  me  or  of 
any  person  with  me.' — At  my  solicitations  and 
entreaties,  he  put  up  his  sword,  and  Avalked 
back  the  same  way  he  came ;  I  watched  him 
out  of  sight ;  but  it  may  well  be  credited  I 
did  not  follow  him.  Judge,  reader,  what  pleas- 
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ure  I  must  have  felt  when  he  was  gone  !    Re- 
flect only  on  my  horrid  situation  !     Had  I  killed 
this  man,  one  half  at  least  of  the  censorious 
world,  would  have  believed  that  my  friend  and 
I  had  assassinated  him.     If  he  had  killed  me, 
the  consequences  would  have  been  very  dis- 
agreeable to  all  parties  ;  the  women  and  my 
friend,  at  all  events,  must  have  come  forward. 
During  the  conflict,  a  thousand  horrors   and 
fears  rushed  into  my  mind  and  unstrung  my 
soul.     As  to  the  matter  of  a  duel,  had  it  been 
in  day-light,  with  a  second,  I  should  not  have 
thought  more  than  others  on  such  an  occasion, 
having  fought  three  duels  before  I  was  twenty 
years  old.     I  solemnly  declare  I  was  so  dis- 
mayed, that,  had  it  not  been  for  discovering 
the  women,  and  had  I  been  there  alone  ex- 
pecting to  meet  some  kind  fair  one,  I  should 
have  taken  to  my  heels  and  have  run  away 
as  fast  as  my  legs  would  have  carried  me.     I 
have  certainly  been  in  some  disagreeable  sit- 
uations in  life  since  that  period,  but  never  in 
my  days  have  I  been  so  alarmed:  it  is  not 
possible  for  me  to  describe  what  I  suffered. 
To  end  this  narrative — my  carriage  was  wait- 
ing at  the  palace  gate,  and  we  walked  down 
to  the  gardener's  house,  and  prevailed  on  him 
to  let  us  out,  for  it  was  then  past  ten.     We 
put  the  women  into  the  carriage  ;  they  Avere 
set  down  in  London,  not  at  their  own  house, 
as  may  be  well  imagined ;  and  my  friend  and 
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I  walked  home  rejoicing  on  having  escaped 
so  well  out  of  so  ticklish  a  situation." 

After  a  few  years'  enjoyment  of  every  grat- 
ification which  a  life  of  pleasure,  dissipation 
and  extravagance  could  afford,  Mr.  Hanger, 
conceiving  himself  unjustly  treated  relative 
to  a  promotion,  resolved,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  his  friends,  to  quit  the  guards. 
He  then  solicited  an  appointment  in  one  of 
the  Hessian  corps,  that  were  raising  for  the 
British  service  in  America,  where  the  war  of 
the  revolution  was  commencing.  His  applica- 
tion was  successful ;  the  landgrave  of  Hesse 
sending  him  a  captain's  commission  in  his 
corps  of  Jagers. 

Previous  to  his  setting  out  for  America,  the 
extravagance  of  our  captain  had  involved  him 
in  difficulties.  His  dress-clothes  in  one  winter 
cost  him,  as  he  informs  us,  nine  hundred  pounds, 
and  for  the  same  article  only  for  one  birth-day, 
he  put  himself  to  an  expense  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds.  He  never  was  fond  of  play, 
but  in  the  pleasures  of  the  turf  he  indulged 
to  a  very  great  extent.  He  accordingly  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  mortgaging  an 
estate  of  about  eleven  hundred  pounds  per 
annum  left  him  by  his  aunt,  Lady  Coleraine, 
and  soon  after  his  departure  for  America,  the 
mortgagee  procured  it  to  be  sold  before  a 
master  in  chancery  by  public  auction,  but  the 
produce  of  it  was  not  sufficient  to  discharge 
all  his  debts, 
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In  America  Captain  Hanger  was  employed 
in  various  critical  services,  in  which  he  dis- 
played great  courage  and  address.  By  Gen- 
eral Sir  Henry  Clinton  he  was  appointed 
major  in  the  British  Legion ;  but  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  army  under  Lord  Cornwallis  to 
the  upper  parts  of  North  Carolina,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  sicken  of  the  yellow  fever. 
This  disease,  added  to  the  fatigue  of  travel- 
ling, reduced  him  to  a  perfect  skeleton.  He 
was  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  turn  himself, 
bat  was  forced  to  be  moved  by  his  attendants 
when  he  wanted,  for  ease,  to  change  his  pos- 
ture. In  this  miserable  situation  he  lay  so 
long,  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  and 
then  on  his  back,  that,  as  he  assures  us,  the 
bones  of  his  back  and  each  hip  came  fairly 
through  the  skin.  He  lmd  then  no  posture 
to  lie  in  but  on  his  stomach,  with  pillows  to 
support  him.  The  disorder  at  length  fell  into 
his  legs,  on  which  he  began  to  recover,  though 
it  was  a  considerable  time  before  he  could 
dispense  with  the  assistance  of  crutches. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  Major 
Hanger  returned  to  Europe,  and  arrived  in  the 
Downs  after  an  absence  of  nearly  seven  years. 
Previous  to  his  leaving  America,  he  had  em- 
powered Colonels  Tarleton  and  Mac  Mahon  to 
attempt  an  arrangement  of  his  affairs,  as  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should"  wait  at  Calais  till  he 
should  hear  how  matters  stood  in  England. 
Under  these   circumstances    he    experienced 
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particular  friendship  from  Mr.  Richard  Tat- 
tersall,  who  not  only  invited  him  to  make  his 
house  his  home,  but  promised  to  discharge  any 
debts  which  he  himself  might  be  unable  to 
pay. 

He  now  determined  to  return  to  England. 
The  prince  of  Wales  had  by  this  time  launch- 
ed into  public  life,  and  Major  Hanger  was  one 
of  the  jovial  characters  whom  he  selected  for 
his  associates.  He  also  conferred  on  him  the 
appointment  of  equerry,  with  a  salary  of  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  which,  however,  Hang- 
er lost  on  the  retrenchments  that  were  after- 
wards made  in  the  household  of  his  royal  high- 
ness. 

We  shall  subjoin,  principally  in  his  own 
words,  an  account  of  the  remainder  of  the 
chequered  career  of  George  Hanger.  The 
mixture  of  singularity  and  good  sense  that 
prevails  in  many  of  his  ideas  and  expressions 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader. 

"The  year  I  came  to  England,"  says  he, 
"  the  contested  election  for  Westminster 
(Fox,  Hood  and  Wray  candidates)  took  place. 
The  walking  travellers  Spillard  and  Stewart ; 
the  Abyssinian  Bruce,  who  has  feasted  on 
steaks  cut  from  the  rump  of  a  living  ox  ;  and 
various  others,  who,  in  their  extensive  travels, 
have  encountered  wild  beasts,  serpents,  and 
crocodiles  ;  breakfasted  and  toasted  muffins  at 
the  mouth  of  a  volcano — whom  hunger  has 
compelled  to  banquet  "with  joy  on  the  leavings 
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of  a  lion  or  tiger  or  the  carcass  of  a  dead  alli- 
gator— who  can  boast  of  smoking  the  pipe  of 
peace  with  the  Little  Carpenter  and  the  Mad 
Dog — on  having  lived  in  terms  of  the  strictest 
intimacy  with  the  Cherokees,  the  Chickasaws, 
the  Chocktaws,  and  with  all  the  aws  and  ees 
of  that  immense  continent — who  from  the 
more  temperate  shore  of  the  Mississippi  have 
extended  their  course  to  the  burning  soil  of 
India,  and  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  from 
the  Frozen  Ocean  to  the  banks  of  the  more 
genial  Po, — may  boast  their  experience  of  the 
world  and  their  knowledge  of  human  life  ;  but 
no  one,  in  my  opinion,  has  seen  Teal  life,  or 
can  know  it,  unless  he  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  a  contested  election  for  Westminster. 
In  no  school  can  a  man  be  taught  a  better 
lesson  of  human  life.  There  can  he  view 
human  nature  in  her  basest  attire  ;  riot,  mur- 
der, and  drunkenness  are  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  perjury,  walk  hand  in  hand ;  for  men  who 
had  no  pretensions  to  vote,  were  to  be  found 
in  the  Garden  in  as  great  plenty  as  turnips, 
and,  at  a  very  moderate  rate,  were  induced  to 
poll.  A  gentleman,  to  make  himself  of  any 
considerable  use  to  either  party,  must  possess 
a  number  of  engaging,  familiar,  and  conde- 
scending qualities :  he  must  help  a  porter  up 
with  his  load,  shake  hands  with  a  fish-woman, 
pull  his  hat  off  to  an  oyster  wench,  kiss  a  bal- 
lad singer,  and  be  familiar  with  a  beggar.  If, 
in  addition  to  these  amiable  qualities,  he  is  a 
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tolerably  good  boxer,  can  play  a  good  stick, 
and  in  the  evening  drink  a  pailful  of  all  sorts 
of  liquors  in  going  the  rounds  to  solicit  voters 
at  their  various  clubs,  then,  indeed,  he  is  a 
most  highly  finished  and  useful  agent.  In  all 
the  above  accomplishments  and  sciences,  ex- 
cept drinking,  which  I  never  was  fond  of,  I 
have  the  vanity  to  believe  that  I  arrived  nearer 
to  perfection  than  any  of  my  rivals. 

"I  should  be  ungrateful,,  indeed,  if  I  did  not 
testify  my  thanks  to  those  gallant  troops  of 
high  rank  and  distinguished  fame,  the  knights 
of  the  strap,  and  the  black-diamond  knights 
(the  Irish  chairmen  and  coal-heavers),  who  dis- 
played so  much  bravery  and  attachment  to  our 
cause.  At  that  time  I  formed  a  great  intimacy 
Avith  them,  which  has  continued  to  this  day 
between  us ;  for  I  never  forget  my  old  acquaint- 
ances whenever  I  meet  them,  or  look  upon  my 
old  friends  with  a  new  face,  which  is  too  much, 
in  general,  the  custom  of  the  world." 

For  some  years  Major  Hanger  was  employed 
in  raising  recruits  for  the  East  India  Company  ; 
an  occupation  the  annual  profits  of  which  lie 
states  at  six  hundred  pound.-:.  About  the  same 
time  that  he  lost  his  salary  as  equerry  to  the 
prince,  he  was  also  deprived  of  this  source  of 
income,  in  consequence  of  a  change  which  the 
government  thought  fit  to  make  in  the  whole 
system  of  recruiting  for  the  company's  army 
in  India. 

By  the  sudden  privation  of  these  resources, 
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the  major  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress. 
He  now  began  gradually  to  measure  his  steps 
towards  the  King's  Bench.  In  June,  1791,  he 
surrendered  at  that  prison,  where  he  remained 
till  April,  the  year  following,  when  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money,  gained  by  a  lawsuit,  ena- 
bled him  to  come  to  a  composition  with  his 
creditors. 

He  also  proposed  to  form  a  corps  from  the 
convicts,  showing  how  they  might  be  provided 
for  after  the  war,  without  being  turned  adrift 
again  in  the  world.  He  suggested  the  per- 
mission for  the  militia  to  enlist  into  the  regi- 
ments of  the  line  two  years  before  the  act  for 
that  purpose  took  place  ;  and  likewise  pre- 
sented a  proposal  for  drafting  one  thousand 
volunteers,  at  a  small  bounty,  from  the  militia, 
and  training  them  in  the  use  of  the  rifle  gun. 

After  having  applied  himself  to  trade,  as  a 
coal-merchant,  and  experienced  a  great  vicis- 
situde of  fortune,  he  lived  to  enjoy  the  title 
and  estate  of  Lord  Coleraine. 
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